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PREFACE. 



«A>^>AAA/W^^/V 



It ought to be matter of surprise how men live in 
the midst of marvels, without taking heed of their 
existence. The slightest derangement of their ac- 
customed walks in political or social life shall excite 
all their wonder, and furnish themes 'for their dis- 
cussions, for months ; while the prodigies that come 
from above are presented daily to their eyes, and are 
received without surprise, as things of course. In a 
certain sense, this may be well enough, inasmiich 
as all which comes directly from the hands of the 
Creator may be said so fiirto exceed the power of 
human comprehension, as to be beyond comment; 
but the truth would show us that the cause of this 
neglect is rather a propensity to dwell on such in- 
terests as those over which we have a fancied control, 
than on those which confessedly transcend our un- 
derstanding. Thus is it ever with men. The won- 
ders of creation meet them at every turn, without 
awakening reflection, while their minds labour on 
subjects that are not only ephemeral and illusory^ 

(iii) 
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but which never attain an elevation higher than that 
the most sordid interests can bestow. 

For ourselves, we firmly believe that the finger of 
Providence is pointing the way to all races, and 
colours, and nations, along the path that is to lead 
the east and the west alike, to the great goal of 
human wants. Demons infest that path, and nume- 
rous and unhappy are the viranderings of millions 
who stray from its course; sometimes in reluctance 
to proceed ; sometimes in an indiscreet haste to move 
faster than their fellows, and always in a forgetful- 
ness of the great rules of conduct that have been 
handed down from above. Nevertheless, the main ' 
course is onward ; and the day, in the sense of time, 
is not distant, when the whole earth is to be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord, "as the waters 
cover the sea.'* 

One of the great stumbling-blocks with a large 
class of well-meaning, but narrow-judging moralists, 
are the seeming wrongs that are permitted by Pro- 
vidence, in its control of human evcnt«. Such per- 
sons take a one-sided view of things, and reduce all 
principks to the level' of their own understandings. 
If we could comprehend the relations which the 
Deity bears to us, as Well as we can comprehend the 
relations we bear to Him, there might be a little 
seeming reason in these doubts ; but when one of the 
parties in this mighty scheme of action is a profound 
Inystery to the other, it is worse than idle, it is pro- 
fane, to attempt to explain those things which our 
minds are not yet sufficiently cleared from the dross 
of earth to understand. Look at Itaty^ at this very 
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moment. The cbrioiess and depression fiom whieh 
that glorious peninsula is about to emerge, are tbe 
fruits of long-continued dissensions and an iron des- 
potism, which is at length broken by the impulses 
left behind him by a ruthless conqueror, who, under 
the appearance and with the phrases of Liberty* 
contended only for himself. A more concentrated 
egotism than that of Napoleon probably never ex* 
isted; yet, has it left behind it seeds of personal 
rights that have sprung up by the way-side, and 
which are likely to take root with a force that will 
bid defiance to eradication. Thus is it, ever, with 
the progress of society. Good appears to arise out 
of evil, and the inscrutable ways of Providence are 
vindicated by general results, rather than by in- 
stances of particular care. We leave the application 
of these remarks to tbe intelligence of such of oar 
readers as may have patience to peruse tbe work that 
will be found in the succeeding pages. 

We have a few words of explanation to say, m 
connection with the machinery of our tale. Jn the 
first place, we would remark, that the spelling of 
'^ burr-oak," as given in this book, is less our own 
than an oflBce spelling. We think it should be ** bur- 
oak,'' and this for the simple reason, that the name is 
derived from the fact that the acorn borne by this 
tree is partially covered with a bur. Old Sam John- 
son, however, says that " burr" means the lobe, or 
lap of the ear; and those who can fancy such a re- 
semblance between this and the covering of our 
acorn, are at liberty to use the two final consonants. 
Having commenced stereotyping with this supernu- 
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oierary, for the sake of uniformity that mode of 
apellingy wrong as we think it^ has been continued 
throughout the book. 

There is nothing imaginary in the fertility of the 
west Personal observation has satisfied us that it 
much surpasses anything that exists in the Atlantic 
states, unless in exceptions, through the agency of 
great care and high manuring, or in instances of 
peculiar natural soil. In these times, men almost 
fly. We have passed over a thousand miles of ter- 
ritory within the last few days, and have brought the 
pictures at the two extremes of this journey in close 
proximity in our mind's eye. Time may lessen that 
wonderful fertility, and bring the whole country more 
on a level; but there it now is, a glorious gift from 
God, which it is devoutly to be wished may be ac- 
cepted with due gratitude, and with a constant re- 
collection of His unwavering rul^ of right and 
wrong, by those who have been selected to enjoy it. 



Juae^ 1648. 
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THE OAK OPENINGS. 



CHAPTER I. 



How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining iKmr, 
And father honey alt the daf , 
Tnm eFerjr opening flowef. 

Wb have heard of those who fiiaeied that they beheld e 
signal instance of the hand of the Creator in the celehrated 
cataract of Niagara. Such instancea of the power of aen- 
aiUe and near objects to influence certain minds, ooljr 
prove how nioch easier it is to iiapress the imaginations 
of the dull with images tfettt are novel, than with those that 
an& less apparent, though of infinitely greater magnitude. 
Thus, it woald seem to be strange, indeed, that any human 
being should find more to wonder at in anyone of the phe- 
nomena of the eatth, than ia the earth itself; or, should spe- 
cially stand astoatshed at the might of Him who created the 
world, when each night brings into view a firmament studded 
with other worlds, ^ch equally the work of His hands ! 

Nevertheless, there is (at bottom) a motive for adoration, 
in the study of the lowest firuits of the wisdom and ppwer 
of God. The leaf is as much beyond our comprehension 
of remote causes, as much a subject <^ intelligent admira- 
tion, as the tree which bears it : the single tree confounds 
our knowledge and researches the same as the entire forest; 
and, though a variety that appears to be endless pervades 
the world, the same admirable adaptation of means to 
ends, the same bountiful forethought, aad the same bene- 
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Tclent wisdom are to be found in the acorn, as in the 
gnarled branch on which it grew. 

The American forest has so oflen been described, as to 
cause one to hesitate about reviving scenes that might pos- 
sibly pall, and in retouching pictures that have beeaso fre- 
quently painted as to be famUiar to every mind. But Qod 
created the woods, and the themes bestowed by his bounty 
are inexhaustible. Even the ocean, with its bonndless 
waste of water, has been found to be rich in its various 
beauties and marvels ; and he who shall bury himself with 
us, once more, in the virgin forests of this wide-^read 
land, may possibly discover new subjects of admiration, new 
causes to adore the being that has brought all into .exist- 
ence, from the universe to its most minute particle. 

The precise period of our legend was in the year 1812, 
•nd the season of the year the pJeasanl month of July, 
which had now drawn near to its close. The sun was al- 
ready approaching the western limits of a wooded view, 
-when the actors in its opening scene must appear ob a 
itage that is worthy of a more particular description. 

The region was, in one sense, wild, though it offbred a 
picture that was not without some of the strongest and most 
pleasing features of civilization. The country was what 
is termed *< rolling," from some fancied resemblance to the 
*tarface of the ocean, when it is just undulating with a 
long ^ ground-swell." Although wooded, it was not as the 
'American forest is wont to grow, with tall straight trees 
towering towards the light, but with intervals between the 
'low oaks that were scattered profusely over the view, and 
with much of that air of negligence that one is apt to see 
in grounds, where art is made to assume the character of 
nature. The trees, with very few exceptions, were what 
in called the *^ burr oak," a small variety of a very ext^i- 
sive genus ; and the spaces between them, always irregular, 
*)md oftefn of singular beauty, have obtained the. name of 
^openings;" the two terms comlnned giving their appella- 
tion to this particular species of native forest, under the 
*hame of "Oak Openings." 

These woods, so peculiar to certain districts of country, 
tr^ not altogether without son^ variety, though possessing 
a general char^ter of sameness. The trees were of very 
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naifarm size, being little taller than pear trees, which they ' 
resemble a good deal in form ; and having trunks that rarelj 
attain two feet in diameter. The variety is produced by 
their dtatributton. In places they stand with a regularity 
resemblijig that of an orchard ; then, again, they are more 
scattered and less formal, while wide breadths of the land 
ai?e occasioniilly seen in which they stand in copses, with 
vacant spaces, that bear no small affinity to artificial lawns, 
being covered with verdure. The grasses are supposed to 
be owing to the fires lighted periodically by the Indians in 
order to clear tl^ir bunting-grounds. 

Towards one of these grassy glades, which was spread 
on an almost imperceptible acclivity, and which might have 
contained seme fifty or sixty acres of land, the reader is 
now requested to turn his eyes. Far in the wilderness as 
was the. spot, four men were there, and two of them had 
even some of the appliances bf civilization about them. 
The woods around were the then unpeopled forest of Mi« 
chjgan, and the small winding reach of placid water that 
was just visible in the distance, was an elbow of the Kala- 
mazoo, a beautiful little river that flows westward, empty- 
ing its tribute into the vast expanse of Lake Michigan. 
Now, this river has already become known, by its villages 
and farms, and railroads end mills ; but then, not a dwell- 
ing of more pretension than the wigwam of the Indian, or 
an occasional shanty of some white adventurer, had ever 
been seen on its banks. In that day, the whole of that fine 
peninsula, with, the exception of a narrow belt of country 
. along the Detroit river, which was settled by the French as 
fa; back as near the close of the seventeenth century, was 
literally a wilderness. If a white man found his way into 
it, it was as:an Indian trader, a hunter, or an adventurer in 
some other of the pjEb^utts connected with border life and 
the habits of the savages. 

Of tlus last character were two of the men on the open 
glade juitt mentioned, while their companions were of the 
face of the aborigines. What is much more remarkable, 
the four were al»oluteIy strangers to each other's faces, 
having met for the first time fn their lives, only an hour 
previously.tQ the commencement of oar tale. By saying 
that they were straogers te each olher^ we do not mean that 
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the white men were acquaintancefl, aad the Indians Strang* 
ers, but that neither of the four had ever seen either of the 
party until they met on that grassy glade, though fame had 
made them somewhat acquainted ihrough their reputations. 
At the moment when we desire to present this group to the 
imagination of the reader, three of its number were gra? e 
and silent observers of the movements oi the fourth. The 
fourth individual was of middle size, young/active, exceed- 
ingly well formed, and with a certain open and frank ex« 
pression of countenance, that rendered him at least well- 
looking, though slightly marked with the small-pox. His 
real name was Benjamin Boden, though he was extensively 
known throughout the north-western territories by the sih 
briquet of Ben Buzz— extensively as to distances, if not 
as to people. By the toyageurs^ and other French of that 
region, he was almost universally styled le Bdurdon, or the 
" Drone ;** not, however, from his idleness or inactivity, but 
iix>m the circumstance that he was notorious for laying his 
hands on the products of labour that proceeded from others. 
In a word, Ben Boden was a *' bee-hunter," and as he was 
one of the first to exercise his craft in that portion of the 
country, so was he infinitely the most skilful and pros- 
perous. The honey of le- Bourdon Was not only thought 
to be purer and €^ higher flavour than that of any other 
trader in the article^ but it was much the most abundant. 
There were a score of respectable families on the two 
banks of the Detroit, who never purchased of any one else, 
but who patiently waited for the arrival of the capacious 
bark canoe of Buzz, in the autumn, to lay in their supplies 
of this savoury nutriment for the approaching winter. The 
whole family of griddle cakes, including those of buckwheat, 
Indian, rice and wheaten flour, were more or less depen- 
dent on the safe arrival of k Bourdon^ for their popularity 
and welcome. Honey was eaten with all ; and wild honey 
had a reputation, rightfully or not obtained, that even ren- 
dered it more welcome than that which was formed by the 
labour and art of the domesticated bee. 

The dress of h Bourdon was well adapted to his pur- 
suits and life. He wore a hunting-shirt and trowsers, made 
of thin stuff, which was dyed green, and trimmed with 
vellow fringe. This was tb^ ordtnary forest attire of the 
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American riflemanr; being of a character, as it was thcMiglil, 

to conceal the person in the woods, by blending its haes 
with those of the forest. On his head Ben wore a skin 
cap, somewhat smartly made, but without the fur; the 
weather being warm. His moccasins were a good deal 
wrought, but seemed to be fading under the exposure of 
many marches. His arms were excellent ; but all his mar- 
tial accoutrements, even to a keen long-bladed knife, were 
suspended from the rammer of his rifle ; the weapon itself 
being allowed to lean, in careless confidence, against the 
trunk of the nearest oak, as if their master felt there was 
no immediate use for them. 

Not so with the other three. Not only was each man 
well armed, but each man kept his trusty rifle hugged to 
his person, in a sort of jealous watchfulness ; whrie the 
other white man, from time to time, secretly, but with great 
minuteness, examined the flint and priming of his own 
piece. This second pale^face was a very dilerent person 
from him just described. He was still young, tall, smewjr, 

§aunt, yet springy and strong, stooping and . round«shoQl* 
ered, with a face that carried a very decided top-light in 
It, like that of the notorious Bardolph. In short, whisker 
had dyed the countenance of Gershom Waring with a tel^ 
tale hue, that did not less infallibly betray his destination, 
than his speech denoted his origin, which was clearly from 
one of the states of New England. But Gershom had 
been so long at the North-West as to have lost many of 
his peculiar habits and opinions, and to have obtained sub- 
stitutes. 

Of the Indians, one, an elderly, wary, experienced war* 
rior, was a Pottawattamie, named Elksfoot, who was well 
known at all the trading-houses, and ** garrisons" of the 
North- Western Territory, including Michigan as low down 
as Detroit itself The other red man was a young Chip- 
pewa, or 0-jeb-way, as the civilized natives of that nation 
now tell, us the word should be spelled. His ordinary ap* 
pellation among his own people was that of Pigeonswing ; 
a name obtained from the rapidity and length of his flights. 
This young man, who was scarcely turned of flve-and* 
twenty, had already obtained a high reputation among the 
numerous tribes of his nation, as a messei^g^r^ or *' runner/* 
Vol. 1—2 
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Accident had brought these four persons, each and a! 
strangers to one another, in communication in the glade 
of the Oftk Openings, which has already been mentioned, 
within half an hour of the scene we are about to present 
to the reader. Although the rencontre had been accom« 
panied by the usual precautions of those who meet in a 
wilderness, it had been friendly so far; a circumstance that 
was hi some measure owing to the interest they all took in 
the occupation of the bee-hunter. The three others, indeed, 
had come in on different trails, and surprised le Bourdon 
in the midst of one of the most exciting exhibitions of his 
art — an exhibition that awoke so much and so common an 
interest in the spectators, as at once to place its continu- 
ance for the moment above all other considerations. After 
brief salutations, and wary examinations of the spot and 
its tenants, each individual had, in succession, given his 
grave attention to what was going on, and all' had united in 
Begging Ben Buzz to pursue his occupation, without re* 
gard to his visiters. The conversation that took place was 
partly in English, and partly in one of the Indian dialects, 
'which luckily all the parties appeared to understand. As 
m matter of course, with a sole view to oblige the reader, 
we shall render what was said, freely, into the vernacular. 

" Let *s see, let *s see, strangtr" cried Qershom, em- 
phasizing the syllable we have put in italics, as if especially 
to betray his origin, " what you can do with your tools. 
I've heer'n tell of such doin's, but never see'd a bee lined 
in all my life, and have a desp'rate fancy for larnin' of all 
sorts, from 'rithmetic to preacbin'," 

"That comes from your puritan blood," answered le 
Bourdon, with a quiet smile, using surprisingly pure Eng- 
lish for one in' his class of life. " They tell me you puri- 
' tans preach by instinct." 

" I don't know bow tliat is," answered Giershom, 
•* though I can turn ray hand to anything. I heer'n tell, 
{Icross at Bob Ruly {Bois BruU*) of sich .doin's, and 

* Tills unfonunate name, which it may be neceasary to tell a 
portfoix of our readers means "Burnt Wood," seems condemned to 
f^ll sorts of abuses among the linguists of the west. Among other 
pronunciations 5s that of "Bob Ruly;" while an island near De« 
troit, the prop#r name of which is «*Bois Blanc/' is familiarif 
known te tbe lake mariners by the name of " Boboio." 
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would give a week^s keep at WhUkqr Centre, to know 
how t'was done." 

"Whiskey Centre" was a sobriquet bestowed by the 
fresh*water sailors of that region, and the few other white 
adventurers of Saxon origin who found their way into that 
trackless region, firstly on Gershom himself, and secondly 
on his residence. These names were obtained from the 
intensity of their respective characters, in favour of the be- 
verage named. Veau de tnort, was the place termed, br 
the voyageurs, in a sdrt of pleasant travesty on the tau de 
vie of their distant, bat still well-remembered manafaetares 
on the banks of the Garonne. Ben Boden, however, paid 
but little attention to the drawling remarks of Gerdiom 
Waring. This was not the first time he had heard of 
** Whiskey Centre," though the first time he had ever seen 
the man himself His attention was on bis own trade, or 
present occupation ; and when it wandered at all, it was 
principally bestowed on the Indians; more especiaUiy on 
the runner. Of Elk's foot, or Elksfoot, as we prefer to 
spell it, he had some knowledge by means of rumour ; and 
the little he knew rendered him somewhat more indifbrent 
to his.proceedings, than he felt towards those of the PigeoDS- 
wing. Of this young red-skin he had never heard ; and, 
while he managed to suppress all exhibition of the feeling, 
a lively curiosity to learn the Chippewa's business was 
uppermost in his mind. As for Gershom, he had taken his 
measure at a glance, and had instantly set him down to be, 
what in truth he was, a wandering, drinking, reckless ad- 
venturer, who had* a multitude of vices and bad qualities, 
mixed up with a few that, if not absolutely redeeming, 
served to diminish the disgust in which he might otherwise 
have been held by all decent people* In the meanwlule, 
the bee-hunting, in which all the spectators took so mQch 
interest, went on. As this is a process with which most 
of our readers are probably unacquainted, 'it may be ne* 
cessary to explain the modus operandi^ as well as the ap- 
pliances used. 

The tools of Ben Buzz, as Gershom had termed these 
implements of his trade, were neither very numerous nor 
very complex. They were "all contained in a small covered 
wooden pail, like those that artisans and labourers are 
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aoGostomed to catry for the purposes of conveying their 
food* from place to place. Uncovering this, le Bourdon 
had brought hi» implements to view, previously to the mo- 
ment when be was first seen by the reader. There was a 
.small covered cup of tin; a wooden boxj a sort of plate, 
or platter, made also of wood; and a common tumbler, of 
a very inferior, greenish glass. In the year 1812, there 
was not a pane, nor a vessel, of clear, transparent glass, 
made in all America ! Now, some of the most beautiful 
manufactures of that sort, known to civilization, are abun- 
dantly produced among us, in common with a thousand 
other articles that are used in domestic economy. The 
tumbler of Ben Buzz, however, was his countryman in 
more senses than one. It was not only American, but it 
came from the part of Pennsylvania of which he was him- 
self a native. Blurred, and of a greenish hue, the glass 
was the best that Pittsburg could then fabricate, and Ben 
had bought it only the year before, on the very spot where 
it had been made. 

An oak, of more size than usual, had stood a little re- 
mot^ from its fellows, or more within the open ground of 
the glade than the rest of the ** orchard." Lightning had 
struck this tree that very summer, twisting off its trunk at 
a height of about four feet from the ground. Several frag- 
ments of the body and branches lay near, and on these the 
spectators now took their seats, watching attentively the 
movements of the bee-hunter. Of the stump Ben had made 
a sort of table, first levelling its splinters with an axe, and 
on it he placed the several implements of his crafl, as he 
had need of each in succession. 

The wooden platter was first placed on this rude table. 
Then le Bourdon opened his small box, and took out of it 
a piece of honey-comb, that was circular in shape, and 
about an inch and a half in diameter. The little covered 
tin vessel Was next brought into use. Some pure and 
beautifully clear honey was poured from its spout, into the 
cells of the piece of comb, until each of them was about 
half filled. The tumbler was next taken in hand, carefully 
wiped, and examined, by holding it up before the eyes of 
the bee-hunter. Certainly, there.was little to admire in it, 
but il was suiSciently transparent to answer his purposes. 
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AH he asked was to l>e able to look drnw^h the glass in 
order to see what was going on, in its interior. 

Having made these preliminary arrangements, Buzzing 
Ben — for the sohriqnet was applied to him in this form 
quite as often as in the other-* next turned his attention 
U> the velvet-like covering of the grassy glade. Fire had 
ran over the whole r^ion late that spring, and the grass 
was now as fresh, and sweet and short, as if the place were 
pastured. The white clover, in particular, abounded, and 
was then just bursting forth into the blossom. Yariooa 
other flowers had also appeared, and around them were 
buzzing thousands of bees. These industrious little ani- 
mals were hard at work, loading themselves with sweets ; 
little foreseeing the robbery contemplated by the craft c^ 
man. As le Bourdon moved stealthily among the flowers 
and their humming visiters, the eyes of the two red men 
fbJiowed his smallest movement, as the cat watches the 
moose ; but Gershom was less attentive, thinking the whole 
carious enough, but preferring whiskey to all tl^ hooey on 
earth. 

At length le Bourdon found a bee to his mind, and* 
watching the moment when the animal was sipping sweets 
from a head of white cloyer, he cautiously placed his blur- 
red and green4ooking tumbler over it, and made it his 
prisoner. The moment the bee found itself encircled with 
the glass, it took wing and attempted to rise. This carried 
it to the upper part of its prison, when Ben carefully intrc^ 
duced the unoccupied hand beneath the glass, and returned 
to the stump. Here he set the tumbler down on the plat- 
ter in a way to bring the piece of honey-comb within its 
circle. 

So much done successfully, and with very little trouble. 
Buzzing Ben examined his captive for a moment, to make 
sure that all was riffht. Th^n he took oft" his cap and 
placed it over tumbler, platter, honey*comb and bee. He 
now waited half a minute, when cautiously raising the cap 
again, it was seen that the bee, the moment a darkness like 
that of its hive came over it, bad lighted on the comb, and 
commenced filling itself with the honey. When Ben took 
away the cap altogether, the head, and half of the body of 
tlie bee was in one of the oelUi its whole attention being 
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bestowed on this unlooked-for hbard of treasure. As dm 
was just what its captor Wished, he considered that part of 
his work accomplished. It now became apparent why a 
glass was used to take the bee« instead <^ a vessel of 
wood or of bark. Transparency was necessary in order to 
watch the movements of the captive, as darkness was ne- 
cessary in order to induce it to cease its efforts to escape, 
and to settle on the comb. 

As the bee was now intently occupied in filling itself. 
Buzzing Ben, or le Bourdon, did not hesitate about re* 
moving the glass. He even ventured to look around him, 
and to make another captive, which he placed over • the 
comb, and managed as he had done with the first. In a 
minute, the second bee was also buried in a cell, and the 
glass was again removed. Le Bourdon now signed for his 
companions to draw near. 

" There they are, hard at work with the honey," he said, 
speaking in English, and pointing at the bees. ** Little do 
they think, as they undermme that comb, how iiear they 
are to the undermining of their own hivet But so it is 
with us all ! When we think we are in the highest pros* 
perity we may be nearest to a fall, and when we are poorest 
and humblest, we may be about to be exalted. I often 
think of these things, out here in the wilderness, when I 'm 
alone, and my thoughts are nctyve" 

Ben used a very pure English, when his condition in lifb 
is remembered; but, now and then, he encountered a word 
which pretty plainly proved he was not exactly a scholar* 
A false emphasis has sometimes an influence on a man's 
fortune, when one lives in the world ; but, it mattered little 
to one like Buzzing Ben, who seldom saw more than half 
a ^zen human faces in the course of a whole summer's 
hunting. We remember an Englishman, however, who 
would never concede talents to Burr, because the latter 
said, d V Americaine^ European, instead of European. 

" How hive in dangerl" demanded Elksfoot, who was 
very much of a matter-of-fact person. ** No see him, no 
hear him— else get some honey." 

** Honey you can have for the asking, for I've plenty of 
it already in my cabin, though it 's somewhat 'arly in the 
season to begin to break in upon the store. In general^ 
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th6 bee-hmiters keep back till Augmt^ for tliey thkik it 
better to commence work when the creaturea/'^^his word 
Ben pronounced as accarateiy as if brought up at 8t 
James', making it neither * creatur* ' nor * creatoare'— •* to 
commence work when the' creatures have had time to fill 
op, after their winter's feed. But I like the old stock, and, 
what is more, I feel satisfied this is not to be a comnioa 
summer, and so I thought I would make an earlj start." 

As Ben said this, he glanced his eyes at Pigeonswtng, 
who returned the look in a way to prove there was already 
a secret intelligence between them, though neither had 
ever seen the other an hour before. 

'^ Waal !" exclaimed Qershom, " this is cur'ous, I '11 allow 
that $ yes, it 's cur^>us — ^but we 've got an article at Whiskey 
Centre that '11 put the sweetest honey bee ever suck'd, alto- 
gether out o' countenance !" 

" An article of which you suck your share, friend, I '11 
answer for it, judging by the sign you carry between the 
windows of your face," returned Ben, laughing; "but 
hush, men, hush. That first bee is filled, and ^gins to 
think of home. He '11 soon be off for Honey Centre, and 
I must keep my eye on him. Now, stand a little aside, 
friends, and give me room for my craft." 

The men complied, and le Bourdon was now all intense 
aitention to his business. The bee first taken had, indeed, 
filled itself to satiety, and at first seemed to be too heavy 
to rise on/the wing. <After a few moments of preparation, 
however, up it went, circling^ around the spot, as if uncer* 
tain what course to take. The eye of Ben never left it, 
and when the insect darted off, as it soon did, in an air«line, 
he saw it for fifty yards afterthe others had lost sight of it. 
Ben took the range, and was silent fully a minute while be 
did so. 

" That bee may have lighted in the corner of yonder 
Bwamp," he said, pointing, as he spoke, to a bit of low 
land that sustained a growth of much larger trees than 
those which grew in the " opening," " or it has cros.^ed the 
point of the wood, and struck across the prairie beyond, 
and made for a bit of thick forest that is to be found about 
three miles fiirther. In the last C!(se, I shall have my 
trouble for nothing." 
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^ What f odier do?" demanded Elksfoot, with very ch- 
Tiotts curiosity. 

''Sure eaough; the other gentleman must he nearly 
ready for a start, and we 'U see what road he travels. 'T is 
always an assistance to a bee-hunter to get one creature 
fairly off^ as it helps him to line the next with greater sar- 
tainty." 

Ben windd say active, and ^artain, though he was above 
saying creatoore, or creatur'. This is the difference between 
a Pennsylvanian and a Yankee. We shall not stop, how- 
ever, to note all these little peculiarities in these individuals, 
but use the proper or the peculiar dialect, as may happen 
to be most convenient to ourselves. 

But there was no time for disquisition, the second bee 

being now.ready for a start. Like his companion, this in- 

tect rose and encircled the stump several times, ere it 

darted away towards its hive, in an air-line. So small was 

the object, and so rapid its movement, that no one but the 

. bee-hunter saw the animal afler it had begun its journey ia 

earnest. To his disappointment, instead of flying in the 

. same direction as the bee first taken, this little fellow went 

. buzzing off fairly at a right angle ! It was consequently 

clear that there were two hives, and that they lay in very 

different directions. 

Without wasting his time in useless talk, le Bourdon now 
caught another bee, which was subjected to the same pro- 
cess as those first taken. When this creature had filled 
itself, it rose, circled the stump as usual, as if to note, the 
. spot for a second visit, and darted away, directly in a line 
with the bee first taken. Ben noted its flight most accu- 
. rately, and had his eye on it, until it was quite a huudred 
. yards from the stump. This he was enabled to do, by 
means of a quick sight and long practice. 

*' We Ml move our quarters, friends," said Buzzing Ben, 
good-humouredly, as soon as satisfied with this last observa- 
tion, and gathering together his traps for a start. '' I must 
angle for that hive, and I fear it will turn out to be across 
the prairie, and quite beyond my reach for to-day." 

The prairie alluded to was one of those small natural 
meadows, or pastures, that are to be found in Michigan, 
and may have contained four or five thousand acres of open 
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land. The heavy timber of the swamp raeotioQed, jatted 
iato it, and the pomt to be determined was, to aacertain 
whether the bees had flown over these trees, towards which 
they had certaiolj gone in an air-line, or whether they had 
found their hive among them. In order to settle this ma- 
terial question, a new process was necessary. 

"I must * angle' for them chaps," repeated le Bourdon; 
** and if you will go with me, strai^fers, you shall soon see 
the nicest part of the business of bee-hunting. Many a 
man who can ' line' a bee, can do nothing at an ' angle.' " 
' As this was only gibberish to Che listeners, no answer 
was made, but aU prepared to follow Ben, who was soon 
ready to change his ground. The^beeohunter took his way 
across the open ground to a point fully a hundred rods dis- 
tant from his first position, where he found another stump 
of a fallen tree, which he converted into a stand. The 
same process was gone through with, as before^ and le 
Bourdon was soon watching two bees that had plunged 
their heads down into the cells oi the comb. Nothing 
could exceed the gravity and attention of the Indians, all 
this time. They had fully coQoprehended the business of 
'' lifiing" the insects towards their hives, but they could 
not understand the virtue of the ^' angle." The first bore 
so strong an affinity to their own pursuit of game, as to be 
very obvious to their senses ; but the last included a spe- 
cies of information to which they were total strangers. Nor 
were they much the wiser after le Bourdon had taken his 
" angle ;" it requiring ia sort of induction to which they 
were not accustomed, in order to put the several parts of 
his proceedings together, and to draw the inference. As 
for Gershom, he affected to be familiar with all that was 
going on, though he was just as ignorant as the Indians 
themselves. This little bit of hypocrisy was the homage 
he paid to his white blood ; it being very unseemly,^ ac- 
cording to his view of the matter, for a pale-face not to 
know more than a red-skin. 

The bees were sonnt^ little time in filling themselves. At 
length one of them came out of his cell, and was evidently 
getting ready for his flight. Ben beckoned to the specta- 
tors to stand farther back, in order to give bim a fair 
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chance, and, jnst as he had done so, the hee rose. Afl^ 
hamming around the stamp Tor an instant, away the inseet 
flew, taking a coarse almost at right angles to that in which 
le Bourdon had expected to see it fly. It required half a 
minute for him to recollect that this little creature had gone 
off in a line nearly parallel to that which had been takett 
by the second of the bees, which he had seen quit his ori- 
ginal position. The line led across the neighbouring prairie, 
aod any attempt to follow these bees was hopeless. 

But the second creature was also soon ready, and when 
it darted away, le Bourdon, to his manifest delight, saw 
that it held its flight towards the point of the swamp, into, 
or over which two of his flrst captives had also gone. This 
settled the doubtful matter. Had the hive of these bees 
been beyond that wood, the angle of intersection would 
not have been there', but at the hive across the prairie. 
The reader will understand that creatures which obey an 
instinct, or such a reason as bees possess, would never 
make a curvature in their flights without some strong mo- 
tive for it. Thus, two bees taken from flowers that stood 
half a mile apart, would be certain not to cross each other's 
tracks, in returning home, until they met at the common 
hive: and wherever the intersecting angle in their re- 
spective flights might be, there would that hive be also. As 
this repository of sweets was the game le Bourdon had in 
view, it is easy to see how much he was pleased when the 
direction taken by the last oi his bees gave him the neces- 
sary assurance that its home would certainly be found in 
that very point of dense wood. 
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CHAPTER n. 

How duUvlFf H biuldi ita cell, 

How neat it epreftde tbe w«x» 
•And tabonrs faaid to Biore it weii, * 

With tho aweet fiiod it nuikM. 

^ WaUt' Hymns far ChiUrau 

. Thb next thing was to ascertain which was the partico* 
lar tree in which the bees had found a shelter. Collecting 
his implements, le Bourdon was soon ready, and, with a 
light elastic tread, he moved off towards the point of the 
wood, k\\oy9e^ by the whole partj. The distance was 
about half a mile, and men so much accustomed to use 
their limbs made light of it. In a few minutes all were 
there, and the bee^bunter was busy in looking for his tree. 
This was the consummation of the whole process, and Ben 
was not only p/ovided for the necessities of the case, but 
he was well skilled in all the signs that betokened the 
abodes of bees. 

An uninstructed person might have passed that point of 
wood a thousand times, without the least consciousness of 
the presence of a single insect of the sort now searched 
for. In general, the bees flew too high to be easily percep- 
tible from the ground, tliough a practised eye can discern 
them at distances that would almost seem to be marvellous. 
But fiten had other assistants than his eyes. He knew that 
the tree he sought must be hollow, and such trees usually 
give outward signs of the defect that exists within. Then, 
some species of wood are more frequented by the bees than 
others, while the instinct of the industrious little creatures 
generally enables them to select such homes as will not be 
very likely to destroy all the fruits of their industry by an 
untimely fall. In all these particulars, both bees and bee- 
hunter were well versed, and Ben made his search accord- 
ingly. 

Among the other implements of his calling, le Bourdon 
had a small spy-glass; one scarcely larg^ than those that 
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are nsed m theatres, but which w^ powerful and every 
way^ suited to its purposes. Ben was not long in selecting 
a tree, a half-decayed elm, as the one likely to contain the 
hive ; and by the aid of his glass . he soon saw bees flying 
among its dying branches, at a height of^ not less than se» 
venty feet from the ground. A liule further search directed 
his attention to a knot-hole, in and out of which the glass 
enabled hinf to see bees passing in streams. This decided 
the point; and putting aside all his implements but the 
axe^ Buzzing Ben now set about the task of felling the 
tree. 

'* Stranger" said Gershom, when le Bourdon had takea 
out the first chip, " perhaps you *d better let me do that 
part of the job; I shall expect to come in for a share of 
the honey, and I 'm willing to 'am all I take. I was brought 
up on axes, and jack-knives, and sich sort of food, and can 
cut, or whittle, with the best chopper, or the neatest whit" 
tier, in or out of New England." 

" You can try your hand, if you wish it," said Ben, re- 
linquishing the axe. ** I can fell a tree as well as yourself, 
but have no such love for the business as* to wish to keep 
it all to myself" 

.. " Waal, I can say, I like it," answered Gershom, first 
passing his thumb along the edge of the axe, in order to 
ascertain its state ; then swinging the tool, with a view to 
try its * hang.' 

" I can't say much for your axe, stranger, for this helve 
has no tarve to 't, to my mind ; but, sich as it is, down 
must come this elm, though ten millions of bees should 
set upon me for my pains." 

This was no idle boast of Waring's. Worthless as he 
was in so many respects, he was remarkably skilful with 
the axe, as he now proved by the rapid manner in which 
he severed the truuK of the large elm on which he was at 
work. He inquired of Ben where he should • lay the tree/ 
and when it came clattering down, it fell on the precise 
spot indicated. Great was the confusion among the bees 
at this sudden downfall of their long-cherished home. The 
fact was not known to their enemy, but they had inhabited 
that tree for a long time ; and the prize now obtained was 
the richest he had ever made in bis calling. As for the 
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insects, they filled tli6 air in clouds, and all the invaders 
deemed it prudent to withdraw to some little distance for a 
time, lest the irritated and wronged bees should set upon 
them and take ao ample revenge. Had they known their 
power, this might easily have been done, no ingenuity of 
man being able to protect him against the assaults of this 
insignificant-looking animal, when unable to cover him- 
self, and the angry Tittle heroes are in earnest. On the 
present occasion, however, no harm befel the marauders. 
So suddenly had the hive tumbled, that its late occupants 
appeared to be astounded, and they submitted to their fate 
as men yield to the power of tempests and earthquakes. 
In half an hour most of them were collected on an adjacent 
tree,, where doubtless a consultation on the mode of future 
proceedings was held, after their fashion. 

The Indians were more delighted with le Bourdon's in* 
genious mode of discovering the hive than with the rich- 
ness of the prize ; while Ben, himself, and Gershom, mani- 
fested most satisfaction at the amount of the earnings. 
When the tree was cut in pieces, and split, it was ascer- 
tained that yem of sweets were contained within its capa- 
cious cavities, and Ben estimated the portion that fell to 
his share at more than three hundred pounds of good 
honey-— comb included^ — after deducting the portions that 
were given to the Indians, and which were abstracted by 
Gershom. The three last, however, could carry but little, 
as they had no other means of bearing it away than their 
own backs. 

The honey was not collected that night. The day was 
too far advanced for that ; and le Bourdon— certainly never 
was name less merited than this sobriquet, as applied to the 
active young bee-hunter — but, le Bourdon, to give him his 
quaint appellation, offered the hospitalities of his own cabin 
to the strangers, promising to put them on their several 
paths the succeeding day, with a good store of honey in 
each knapsack. 

" They do say there ar* likely to be troublesome times,*' 
he continued, with simple earnestness, after having given 
the invitation to partake of his homely fare ; " and Ishonld 
like to hear what is going on in the world. From Whiskey 
Centre I do not expect to learn much, I will own ; but I 
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am mi8taken if the Pigeonswing, here, has not a messago 
that will make us all open our ears/' 

The Indians ejaculated their assent; but Gershom ivas 
a man who could not express anything sententiously. As 
the bee-hunter led the way towards his cabin, or shanty, he 
made his comments with his customary freedom. Before 
recording what be communicated, however, we shall digress 
for one moment in order to say a word ourselves concern- 
ing this term *^ shanty." It is now in general use through- 
out the whole of the United States, meaning a cabin that 
has been constructed in haste, and for temporary purposes. 
By a license of speech, it is occasionally applied to more 
permanent residences, as men are known to apply familiar 
epithets to familiar objects. The derivation of the word 
has caused some speculation. The term certainly came 
from the west-^perhaps from the north-west — and the best 
explanation we have ever heard of its derivation is to sup- 
pose/* shanty," as we now spell it, a corruption of** chimin" 
which it is thought may have been a word in Canadian 
French phrase to express a " dog-kennel/' ** Chenii," we 
believe, is tBe true French term for such a thing, and our 
own word is said to be derived from it — " meute" meaning 
" a kennel of dogs," or " a pack of hounds," rather than 
their dwelling. At any rate, " chiente" is so plausible a 
solution of the difficulty, that one may hope it is the true 
one, even though he has no better authority for it than a 
very vague rumour. Curious discoveries are sometimes 
made by these rude analogies, however, though they are 
generally thought not to be very near akin to learning. 
For ourselves, now, we do not entertain a doubt that the 
sobriquet of " yankees," which is in every man's mouth, 
and of which the derivation appears to puzzle all our phi- 
lologists, is nothing but a slight corruption of the word 
" yengeese/' the term applied to the ** English," by the 
tribes to whom they first became known. We have no 
other authority for this derivation than conjecture, and 
conjectures that are purely our own; but it is so very 
^ plausible as almost to carry conviction, of itself.* 

* Since wiriting the above, the author has met with an aUusiion 
that has induced, lum to think he may not have been the first to 
; this de<>vatio& of the word '^ yankee." WitK himself, ihe 
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The **ehmki6," or shanty of le Boar<bm, stood quite 
near to the banks of the Kalamazoo, and in a most beau- 
tiful grove of the barr oak. Bea had selected the site with 
nach taste, though the proximity of a spring of delicioos 
water had probably its full share in influencing his decision. 
It was necessary, moreover, that he should be near the 
river^ as his great movements were all made by water, for 
the convenience of tran^orting his tools, furniture, d^Oi, 
«s weJi'as his honey. A famous bark canoe lay in a little 
bay^ out of the current of the stream, securely moored, 
head and stern, in order to prevent her beating against aaj 
object harder than herself. 

The dwelling had been constructed with some attentico 
to security. This was rendered necessary, in some mea^ 
sure, as Ben had found by experience, on account of two 
classes of enemies — ^men aud bears. From the hrst, it ie 
true, the bee-hunter had hitherto apprehended but little. 
There were few human<beings in that region. The nortl^ 
ern portions of the noble peninsula of Michigan are som^ 
what low and swampy, or are too broken and savage to 
tempt the native hunters from the openings and prairies that 
then lay, in such rich profusion, further south and weel. 
With the exception of the shores, or coasts, it was seldom 
that the northern half of the peninsula felt the footstep of 
man. With the sonthern half, however, it was very different; 
the "openings," and glades, and water-<^ourses, offering 
almost as many temptations to the savage, as they have 
sinoe done to the civilized man. Nevertheless, the bisoo, 
or the buffalo, as the animal is erroneously, but very g^ 
nerally termed throughout the country, was not oAen found 
in the vast herds of which we read, until one reached the 
great prairies west of the Mississippi, There it was that 
the red men most loved to congregate; though always 
bearing, in numbers, but a trifling proportion to the surface 
they occupied. In that day, however, near as to the date^ 
but distant as to the events, the Chippewas, Ottawas, and 
Pottawattamies, kindred tribes, we believe, had still a foot> 

suggestion is perfectly original, and has long Mnee been pnbtishsd 
by him ; but nothing is more probable than the fliet thai a solation 
BO very natural, of this long-diBputed question in laof^ge, may 
have'fidggiPsted.itAsU'tovarfaws minds. 
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ing in Michigan proper, and were to be foHod in coBBtder* 
' iible numbers in what was called the Bt. Joseph's country, 
Of alcHig the banks of the stream of that name; a region 
that almost merits the lofty appellation of the garden of 
•America. Le Bourdon knew many of their warriors, and 
was much esteemed among them ; though he had nevinr 
met with either of those whom chance now bad thrown in 
his way. In general, he suffered little wrong from the red 
men, who wondered at his occupation, while they liked hie 
character ; but he had sustained losses, and even ill treat- 
siient, from certain outcasts of the tribes, as well as from 
vagrant whites, who occasionally found their way to his 
temporary dwellings. Oh the present occasion, le ^Hirdon 
iblt far more uneasiness from the circumstance of having 
his abode known to Qershom Waring, a countryman, and 
lellow-christian, in one sense, at least, than from its being 
known to the Chippewa and the Pottawattamie. 

The bears were constant and dangerous sources of an- 
Bc^ance to the be^hunter. It was not ofren that an armed 
man — and le Bourdon seldom moved withotit his rifle — 
has much to apprehend from the common brown bear of 
America. Though a formidable-looking animal, esipeciaHy 
when fall ^rown, it is seldom bold enough to attack a 
human being -, nothing but hunger, or care for its young, 
ever inducing it to go so much out of the ordinary track 
of its habits. But the love of the bear for honey amounts 
to a passion. Not only will it devise all sorts of bearish 
expedients toi get at the sweet morsels, but it will scent 
them from afar. On one occasion, a family of Bruins had 
looked into a shanty of Ben's, that was not consttructed 
with sufficient care, and consummated their burglary by 
demdishing the last comb. That disaster almost ruined 
ihe adventurer, then quite young in his ctdliiig ; and ever 
since its occurrence, he had taken the precaution to buHd 
such a citadel as should at least set teeth and paws at de- 
fiance. To one who had an axe, with access to young 
pines, this was not a difficult task, as was proved by the 
present habitation of our hero. 

This was the second season that le Bourdon had occu* 
.pied " Castle Meal/' as he himself c^led the shanty^ This 
ai^atioii was a corruption of '' Chaitmt an Jmel" a 
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mvm ff»m to it by n wi^ of a tm^eur, who hid ticled 
B€»i in ascending the Kalamaioo the previous summer, and 
tad remain^ long enough with him lo he^ hun put up his 
babitatiwi. The building was just twelve feet square^ im 
the inteitior, and somewhat less than fourteen an its exterior* 
tt was made of pine logs, ia the usual mode, with the ad» 
ditional seoarity of possessing a roof of squared timbers^ of 
which the several parts were so nicely fitted together, as to 
Aed rain. This unusual precaution wis rendered neoes> 
sary to protect the honey, since the bears would have aa» 
roofed the common bark coverings of the shanties, with 
the readiness of human beings, in order to get at stores as 
ample as those which the l^e-hunter had soon collected 
beneath his roof. There was one window of glass, which 
le Bourdon had brought in his cvioe; though it was a 
aingle sash of six so^ lights, that q>ened on hinges; the 
exterior being protected by stout bars of riven oak, securely 
let into the logs. The door was made of three thick* 
aesses of oaken |dank, pinned well together^ and swinging 
on stout iron hinges, so secured as not to be easily re» 
moved. Ita outside fastening was made by means of two 
etont stifles, a short pieoe of ox-chain^ and an unusually 
Ipeavy padlock. Nothing short of an iron bar, and that 
cleverly applied, could force this fastening. On the inside, 
three hara of oak r^idered all secure, when the master was 
at home. 

- '* You set considerable store by your honey, I guess, 
stranger/^ said Gershom, as le Bourdon unlocked the fesl^ 
enmgs and removed the chain, *^ if a body may judge by 
the kejir (care) you take on't 1 Now, down our way, we 
an't half so partic'lar ; Dolly atid Bkwsora never se^ much 
as putting up a bar to the <k>or, even when I sle^ out, 
which is about half the time, now the summer w fiiir ly set 
in." 

" And Mvhereabottts is * down our way,.' if one may be 
so bold as to a^ the question?" returned le Bourdon, hcMh 
ing the door hal^pened, while he turned his feoe towardb 
the other, in expectation of the answer. 

" Why, down at Whiskey Centre, to be sure, ts the 
v'y'gerers and other boatmen call the place.** 
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** Ani where is Whiskey Centre!" dema&ded BeO| « 

Htlle t>ertinaciou8ly. 

" Whj, I thought everybody would a' knowa that,'' aii» 
swered Gershom ; *'sin' whiskey is 8s drawin' as a blistw. 
Whiskey Centre is just where / happen to lire ; beiv' what 
a body may call a traveliid' name. As I 'm oow down at 
the moath of the Ka^amazbo, why Whiskey Centre 's therei 
too." 

*' I understand the matter^ now/' answered le Boardoui 
composing^his we1l«fornied mouth in a sort of contemptaoae 
smile. ** You and whiskey being sworn friends, are aiwajrt 
to be found in company. When I eame into the river^ 
which was the last week in April, I saw nothing like 
whiskey, nor anything like a Centre at the mouth." 

"If you'd a' be'n a fortnight later, Granger, you'd a' 
found both. Travellin' Centres, and stationary, diffisni 
somewhat, I guess ; one is always to be found, while t'other 
must be s'arched a'ter." 

" And pray who are Dolly and Blossom ; I hope the iaitt 
is not a whiskey blossom V* 

" Not she^-«he never touches a spoonful, though I teil 
her it never hurt mortal I She tries hard to reason me into 
it that it hurts me--^ but that 's ail a mistake, as anybody 
can see that jest looks at me." 

Ben did look at him ; and, to say truth, came to a 
somewhat different conclusion. 

.*' Is she so blooning that you call her ' Blossom V " d&> 
manded the bee-hunter, *' or is she«a young?" 

"The gal's a little of both. Dolly is my wife, and 
Blossom is my sisten The real name of Blossom i^ Mar* 
gery Waring, but everybody calls her Blossom; and so I 
gi'n into it, with the rest on 'em." 

It is probable that le Bourdon lost a good deal of his in* 
terest in this flower of the wilderness, as soon as he learned 
she was so nearly related to the Whiskey Centre^ Gershom 
wte 80 very uninviting an object, and had so many palpable 
ibarksitbftt he had fairly efimed the nickname which, as it 
afterwards appeared, the western adventurers had giv^i 
ism, as well as his4iftiM2e, wherever the last might be, that 
no one of decently sober habits could readily fancy any thin 
bdonging to him. At any rate^ the bee-hunter now le 
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Ae wsLf iikte bis cd^, wUtlMr be was MIoirod vMidtt 
joneeessary ceremooj, by all three of bis guests. 

The interior of the ^* ckiefiH,*' to use the most poetiealy 
. \{ not the most aecurate word, was siagiilarly dean for an 
establishment set up by a bschelor, in so remote t part of 
the world. The hooey, in neat, well-eonstmcted kegs, was 
carefully piled akmg one side of the apartment, in a way 
to occopy the miniraom of room, and to be rather oriMU 
. mental than unsightly. These kegs were made by le Boor- 
don himself, who had acquired as n»eh of the art as was 
necessary to that object. The woods always fombhed the 
materials ; and a pile of staves that was pfaiced beneath a 
neighbonrittg tree, sufficiently denoted diat he did not yet 
deem that portion of his task conpleledi 

In one comer of the hut was a pile of welUdressed bear 
skins, three in number, eaoh and all of which had been 
taken from the carcasses of fallen foes, within the last two 
months. Three more were stretched on saplings, near by, 
in the process of curing. It was a material* part of the 
bee*huBter's craft to kill this animal, in particular ; aad the 
trc^hies of his conflicts with ^m were pr<^rtionably nu- 
merous. On the pile already pr<^ared, he usttdly slept. 

There was a very rude table; a single board set up on 
sticks ; and a bench or two, together with a wooden chest 
of some size, completed the furniture. Toofe were sus- 
pended from the waUs, it is true; and no less than three 
rifles, in additi<Hi to a very neat do«ble4Murrelled '' idiot- 
^n," or fowling-piece, were sUnding* In a comer. These 
were arms collected by our hero in his diflerent trips, and 
retained quite as much from aflection, as from necessity, 
or caution. Of ammunition, there was no very great 
amount visible;, only three or four horns and a couple of 
pouches being raspended from pegs : but Ben had a secret 
store, as well as another rifle, carefully secured, in a natural 
magazine and arsenal, at a distance sufficiently great from 
the cib'en^^, to remove it from all danger of sharing in the 
fortunes of hfs citadel^ should disaster b^all the last. 

The cooking was done altogether out of doors. For 
this essential comfort, le Bourdon* had made very liberal 
provision. He had a small oven, a sufficiently convenient 
fiie-ldaee, and a alore^iouse, at hand ; all j^jtced omr the 
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ffiiof i ted besealh the shidb of « aiagiiifie«»l eto. hi 
Uie store-howe he kept his barrel of floer, his barrel of 
eelt, a stock of smdked or dried meat, and that whieh the 
woodsinaii* if accustomed in early life to the settlementSy 
prizes most highly, a hall^barrel of pickled pork. The 
hark canoe had aafficed to transport all these stores, met^ 
baUasting hmdsomely that ticklish craft; and its owner 
f^ed <» the honey to perform the eaine office on the return 
Toyage^ when trade or consnmfption shoidd hare diafMised 
of t& rariotts articles just nained. 

The reader may smile at the word <! trade/' and ask 
wb^re were those to be found who could be parties to tise 
traffic The tast lakes and iniiiimeridi>le rivers of that re- 
gion, however, remote as it then was from the ordinary 
•bodes g( civiiized m«i, c^fered facilities for communica- 
tioB that the active spirit of trade would be certain not 10 
neglect. In the first place, there were always the Indiuis 
to barter skins and furs against powder, leiul, rifles, blan- 
kets, and unhappily '< fire»water.*' Then, the white men 
who penetrated to those semi-wilds, were idways ready, to 
** dicker" and to *' swap,'' and to "trade" rifles, and watches, 
and whatever else they might happen to possess, ahnost to 
their wive9 and children. • 

But, we should be d<Miig injustice to le' Bourdon, were 
we in any manner to oon^nd him with the *^ dickenng*^ 
race. He was a bee-hunter, quite as much through love 
of the wilderness, aad love of adventure, as through love 
of ^aln. Profitable he had certaiBly found the employment^ 
or he probably would not have pursued it ; but there was 
many a man who* — nay, most men, even in his own hum* 
Me class in life -— would have deemed his liberal earnings 
too hardly obtained, vdien gained at the expense of all in* 
tercourse with their own ^nd. But Buzzing Ben loved 
Uie solitude of his situation, its hazards, its quietude, re^ 
keved by passing moments of iiigh excitement ; and, most 
#f all, the self-reliance that was indispensable equally to 
his success and his hairiness. Wqpan, as yet, had never 
cacercised her witchery over him, and every day was his 
liassion for dwelling alone, and for enjoying the strange, 
W certainly most atturing, pleasures of the woods, in^ 
ue99i»§ and gaining streng^ in his bosom. It was aeldomy 
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that dwelt near his occasional places of hantiag; and fr^ 
quently ba4 he shifted his grouiid in order to avoid colli* 
sion, however friendly, with whites who, like hirosefC wer« 
pushing' their humhle fortunes along the shores of those 
inland seas, which, as yet, were rardy indeed whitened hj 
« sail« In this respect, Boden and Waring were the very 
antipodes of each other; Gershom being an inveterati 
gossip, in despite of his attachment to a vagrant and bor* 
der life. 

-The daties of hospitality are rarely forgotten among 
border-men. The inhabitant of a town nay lose his nap 
tural disposition to receive all who offer at his boards under 
the presBui^ of society ; but it is only in most extraordinary 
exceptions that the . frontier man is ever known to be ii^ 
hospitable. He has little to offer, but that little is sddoai 
withheld, either through prudence or niggardliness. Under 
this feeling, we might call it habit also, le Sourdon now 
set himself at work to place on the table such food as he 
had at command and ready cooked. The meal which he 
soon pressed his guests to share with him, was compose4 
of a good piece c? cold boiled pork, which Ben had luckily 
cooked the day previously, some bear's meat roasted, a 
fragment of veniion steak, both lean and cold, and the re- 
mains of a dttcb that had been shot the day before, in the 
Kalamazoo, with bread, salt, and what was somewhat un- 
usual in the wilderness, two or three onions, raw. The 
last dish was highly relished by Gersbom, and was slightly 
honoured by Ben ; but the Indians passed it over with coU 
indifference. The dessert cqnsisted of bread and honey, 
which were liberally partaken of by all at table. 

Little was said by either host or guests, until the supper 
was finished, when the whole party left the chiente, to 
enjoy their pipes, in the cool evening air, beneath the oaki 
of the grove in which the dwelling stood. Their conversar 
tion began to let the parties know something of each other's 
movements and characters. 

" You are a Pottawattamie, and ytm a Chippewa," said 
le Bourdon, as he courteously handed to his two red guests 
pipes of tbeir's, that be had just stuffed with some of hia 
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«wa tobacco— ^^ I b^e^e you are « #cfrtof eownaft, thoU^ 
jour tribes ar6 called by different names." 

** Nation, Ojebway/' returned the elder Indian, holding 
up a finger, by way df enforcing attention. 

*^ Tribe, PottawsTttamie,'' added the runner, in the same 
sententious manner. 

** Baccy, good" — put in the senior, by way of showing 
he was well contented with his comforts. 

'^ Have you nothin' to drink?" demanded Whiskey Cen- 
tre, who saw no great merit in anything but ' fire-wAer.' 

** There is the s^ringy*^ returned le Bourdon, gravdy ; 
** a gourd hangs against the tree." 

Gershom made a wry face, but he did not move. 
^ "Is there any news stirring among the tribes t" asked 
the bee-hunter, waiting, howe.ver, a decent interfa), lest he 
might be supposed to bietray a womanly curiosity. 

Elksfoot puffed away some time, before he saw ik to an^- 
twer, reserving a salvo in behalf of his own dignity. Then 
he removed the pipe, shopk off the ashes, pre8sed«down the 
fire a little, gave a reviving draught or two, and quietly 
replied — 

"Ask my young brother — he runner— he know." 

But Pigeonswing seemed to be little more communicatiTO 
than the Pottawattamie. He smoked on in quiet dignity, 
while the bee-hunter patiently waited for the moment when 
It might suit his younger guest to speak. That moment 
did not arrive for some time, though it came at last Almost 
five minutes after Elksfoot had made the allusion mention- 
ed, the Ojebway, or Chippewa, removed his pipe, also, and 
looking courteously round jit his host, he said with em- 
phasis — 

" Bad summer come soon. Palefaces call young men 
togedder, and dig up hatchet'' 

" I had heard something of this," answered le Bourdon, 
with a saddened countenance, " and was afraid it might 



' My brother dig up hatchet too, eh t" demanded Pi- 
geonswing. 

"Why should 11 I am alone here, on the Op^ingt, 
and it would seem foolish in me to wish to fight" 

" Got no tribe'^no Ojebway — ^no Pottawattamie^ ehl" 
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*' I hate my tribe, as wdl as anotiber, Chippewa, bat can 
fee no use I can be to it, here. If the English and Ame- 
^ ricans^ fight, it must be a long way from this wildernes9, 
and on, or near the great salt lake.*' 

" Don't know — nebb(^ know, 'tiU see. English warrior 
plenty in Canada." 

" That may foe ; but American warriors are not pienty, 
here. This country is a wilderness, and there are no sd- 
diera, hereabouts, to cut eadi other's throats." 

<< What you t'ink himt" asked iPigeonswing, glancing 

, at Gershom ; who, unable to fiMrbear any longer, Irad gone 

to the spring to mix a cup from a small simply that still 

remained of the liquor with which he had left home. ''Oct 

pretty good scalp?" 

"I suppose it is as good as another's— but he and I are 
countrymen, and we cannot raise the tomahawk on one 
another." 

" Don't t'ink so. Plenty yankee, him I" 

Le Bourdon smiled at this proof of Pigeonswing's s^a- 
dty, though he felt a good deal of uneasinesa at the pur- 
port of his discourse. 

" You are right enough in f Ao^'— he answered—'^ bat 
I'm plenty of yankee, too." 

« No — don't say so" — returned the Chippewa— -'* no, 
musln't say dot. English; no yankee. Mim not a bit 
like you." 

" Why, we are unlike each other, in some respects, it is 
true, though we ar6 countrymen, notwithstanaing. My 
Great Fatl^r lives at Washington, as well as his." 

The. Chippewa appeared to be disappointed; perhaps he 
ai^ared sorry, too; for le Bourdon's frank. and manly 
hospitality had disposed him to friendship instead of hosti- 
lities, while his admissions would rather pnit him in an anta- 
fonist position. It was probably with a kind motive that 
e pursued the discourse in a way to give his host some 
kksight into the true c<»iditioh of matters in that part of 
the world. 

'' Plenty Breeti^ in woods," he said, with marked drii- 
beration and point. ** Yankee no come yet." 

" Let me know Ihe truth, at once, Chippewa," exdaimid 
ie B&urdett. <' I am but apeaoeahto bee^hunter, at you see, 
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. md vnBit DO nan's sealp^ or any maa's honey, bat my own. 
Is there to be a war between America and Canada, or not f 

'< Some say, yes; some say, no;" returned PtgeonBwiii|r, 
evasifeiy. ** My part, don't know. Oo, now, fo see. Mt 
plenty Montreal bek among red-risins; plenty rifle; plenty 
powder, too." 

" I heard something of this as I came up the lakes," 
rejoined Ben ; *' and ieli in with a trader, an old acqnaint- 
ance, from Canada, and a good friend, too, though he is to 
be my enemy, aeeordin' to Jaw, who gave me to understand 
that the summer would not go over without Mows. Still, 
they all seemed to be BiAeep at Mackinaw (Michillimacln- 
aac) as I passed there I" 

'* Wake up pretty soon. Canada warrior take fort.'* 

" If I thought that, Chif^wa, I Would be off this blessed 
night to give the alarm." 

" No— t'ink better of dat." 

'< Go, I would, if I died for it the next hour V 
. *' T'ink better— be no snch fool, I tell you." 
' << And I tell you, Pigeonswing, that go I would, if th« 
whole Ojebway nation was on my trail. I am an Amerieatt^ 
and mean to stand by my own people, come what will." 

''Thought you only peaceable hoe-hunter, just now/* re- 
torted tha Chqxpawa, a little sareasticall^. 

By this time le Bourdon had somewhat cooled, and he 
became conscious of his indiscretion. He knew enough 
of the history of the past, to be fully aware that, in all pe« 
riods of American history, the Esglish, and, for that matter, 
the Frenoli, too, so long as they had possessions on thn 
continent, never scrupled aboiH employing the savages in 
their ccmflicts. It is true, that these highly polish^, 
and, we may justly add, hamane nations-^ (for each is 
eat of all question entitled to that character in the scal6 
of comparative humanity as between communities, and 
each, if you wiU take its own account of the matter, stands 
at the head of civilization in this respect)-— would, notwitli- 
standing these hiffh claims, carry on their American wars 
J^ the agency of the tomahawk, tlie scaiping-knife, and the 
brand. Eulo^^, though pronounced by ourselves on ouf^ 
aalves, cannot erase tti^ stains of blood. Even down to 
tW yccMit hour, a dood does not obscure the political 
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atmosphere between England and America, that its exist* 
eQ<^ may not be discovered on the prairies, by a movement 
among the Indians. The pulse that is to be felt there, is 
a sure indication of the state of the relations between the 
parties. Every one knows that the savage, in his warfare, 
slays both sexes and all ages ; that the door-post of the 
frontier cabin is defiled by the blood of the infant, whose 
brains have been dashed against it ; and thai the smoulder- 
ing ruins of log-houses, oftener than not, cover the remains 
of their tenants. But, what of ail that? Brutos is still 
** an honourable man," and the American, who has not 
this sin to answer for among his numberless transgresstoDS, - 
is reviled as a semi-barbarian ! The time is at hand, when 
the liion of the West will draw his own picture, too ; and 
fortunate will it be for the characters of some who will 
gather around the easel, i£ they do not discover traces^ 
their own lineaments among his labours. 

The feeling engendered by the character of such a war* 
fare, is the secret of the deeply-seated hostility which per- 
vades the breast of the Western American against the land 
of his ancestors. He never sees the Times, and cares not 
a rush for the mystifications of the QrUarterly Review ; but 
he remembers where his mother was brained, and his father 
or brother tortured ; ay, and by whose instrumentality the 
fbul deeds were mainly done. The man of the world can 
understand that such atrocities may be committed, and the 
people of the offending nation remain ignorant of their 
existence, and, in a measure, innocent of the guilt ; but 
the sufferer, in his provincial practice, makes no such dis- 
tinction, confounding all alike in his resentments, and in« 
eluding all that bear the hated name in his maledictions. 
It is a fearful thing to awaken the anger of a nation ; to 
excite in it a desire for revenge ; and thrice is that danger 
magnified, when the people thus aroused, possess the ae- 
tivity, the resources, the spirit, and the enterprise of the 
Americans. We have been openly derided, and that re- 
cently, because, in the fullness of our sense of power and 
sense of right, language that exceeds any direct exhibition 
of the national strength, has escaped the lips of legislators, 
and, perhaps justly, has exposed them to the imputation of 
boastfulncss^ That derision, however, will not soon be 
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repeated. The scenes enacting in Mexico, faint as they 
are in comparison with what would have been seen, had 
hostilitiesjaken another direction, place a perpetaa! gag in 
*the mouths of all scolTers. The child is passing from the 
gristle into the bone, and the next generation will not even 
laugh, as does the present, at any idle and ill-considered 
menaces to coerce this republic ; strong in the conscious- 
ness of its own power, it will treat all such fanfaronades^ 
if any future statesman should be so ill-advised as to renew 
them, with silent indifference. 

Now, le Bourdon was fully aware that one of tlie siirest 
pulses of approaching hostilities between England and 
America, was to be felt in the far west. If the Indians 
were in movement, some power was probably behind the 
scenes to set them in motion. Pigeonswing was well known 
to him by reputation ; and there was that about the man 
which awakened the most unpleasant apprehensions, and 
' he felt an itching desire to learn all be could from him, 
without betraying any more of his own feelings, if that 
were possible. 

"I do not think the' British will attempt Mackinaw," 
Ben remarked, afler a long pause, and a good deal of 
smoking, had enabled him to assume an air of safe in- 
difference. 

" Got him, I tell you," answered Pigeonswing, pointedly. 

« Got what, Chippewa ?" 

"Him — Mac-naw — got fort — got so'gers — got whole 
island. Know dat, for been dere." 

This was astounding news, indeed ! The commanding 

'officer of that ill-starred garrison could not himself have 

been more astonished, when he was unexpectedly summoned 

* to surrender by an enemy who appeared to start out of the 
earth, than was le Bourdon, at hearing this intelligence. To 

"western" notions, Michillimackinac was another Gibraltar, 
although really a place of very little strength, and garri* 

* soned by only one small company of regulars. Still, habit 
had given the fortress a sort of sanctity among the adven- 
turers of that region ; and its fall, even in the settled parts 

;Of the country, sounded like the loss of a province. It is 
now known that, anticipating the movements of the Ame- 

* ricans, some three hundred whites, sustained by more than 
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twice tbat number of Indians, including waniors from 
nearly erery adjacent tribe, had aurpYiaed the post on the 
]7tb of July, and compelled the subaltern in command. 
with some fifty ojdd men, to surrender. This rapid, and 
highly military measure, on the part of the British, com- 
pletely cut o# the post of Chicago, at the head of Lake 
Michigan, leaving it isolated, on what was then a very re- 
mote wilderness. Chicago, Mackinac, and Detroit, were 
the three grand stations of the Americans on the upper 
lakes, and here were two of them virtually gone at a liow I 



CHAPTER m. 

■ ■ Ho ! whp *B here I 
If any thing that 's civil, speak ; if savage, 
Take, or len d 

CytfibeUme, 

Not another syllable did le Bourdon utter to the Chip- 
pewa, or the Chippewa to him, in that sitting, touching the 
important event jast communicated. Each carefully avoided 
manifesting any further interest in the subject, but the 
smoking continued for some time after the sun had set. 
As the shades of evQping began to gather, the Pottawatta« 
mie arose, shook the ashes from his pipe, gave a CTunt, and 
uttered a word or two, by way of announcing his disposi- 
tion to retire. On this hint, Ben went into the cabin, 
spread his skins, and intimated to his guests that their beds 
were ready for ihem. Few compliments pass among border 
men on such occasions, and one after another dropped off, 
until all were stretched on the skins but the master of the 
place. He remained up two hours later, ruminating on 
the state of things; when, perceiving that the night was 
wearing on, he also found a nest, and sought his repose. 

Nothing occurred to disturb the occupants of " Castle 
Meal," as le Bourdon laughingly called his cabin, until the 
return of day. If there were any bears scenting around 
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the plMe» as often oorarred at night, their instiact amsC 
have apprised them that a large reinforcement was present^ 
«m1 caused them to defer their atuck to a more favourable 
opportanity. The first afoot next morning was the bee- 
hunter himself, who arose and iefl his cabin just as the ear- 
liest streaks of day were appearing in the east. Although 
dwelling in a wilderness, the '* q^nings'' had not the cha- 
racter of ordinary forests. The air circulates freely be- 
neath their oaks, the sun penetrates in a thousand places, 
and grass grows, wild but verdant. There was little of the 
dampness of the virgin -woods ; and the morning air, though 
cool, as is ever the case, even in midsummer, in regions 
still covered with trees, was balmy ; and, at that particular 
i^ot, it came to the senses of le Bourdon loaded with the 
sweets of many a wide glade of his favourite white clover. 
Of course, he had placed his cabin near those spots where 
the insect he sought most abounded ; and a fragrant site 
it proved to be, in favourable conditions of the atmosphere. 
Ben had a taste for all the natural advantages of his abode, 
and was standing in enjoyment of its placid beauties, when 
some one touched his elbow. Turning, quick as thought, 
he perceived the Chippewa at his side. That young Indian 
had approached with the noiseless tread of his people, and 
was now anxious to hold a private communication with him. 

''Pottawattamie got long ear -^ come fudder — " said 
Pigeonswing ; ** go copk-house — t'ink we want breakfast." 

Ben did as desired ; and the two were soon side by side 
at the spring, in the outlet of which they made their ablu- 
tions — ^the red-skin being totally without paint. When this 
agreeable office was performed, each felt in better condi- 
tion for a conference. 

'' Elkfoot got belt from Canada Fadder," commenced 
the Chippewa, with a sententious allusion to the British 
propensity to keep the savages in pay. **Kh(no he got him 
— know he keep him." 

" And you, Pigeonswing— by your manner of talking I 
had set you down for a King's Injin, too." 

" Talk so — no feel bit so. My heart Yankee." 

« And have you not had a belt of wampum sent you, as 
well as the rest of them?" 

'* Dat true — ^got him— -donH keep him." 
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** What ! did yea dare to send it bcekf' 
''An't fod, dav^h yoang. Keep him; no keep hiio. 
KiDep him for Gaaada-Fadder ; no keep Jikn for Chippeirm 
brave." 

** What have jou then done with joat belt!" 
"Barf him where nohody ^d him dia war. No-* 
Waubkeiiewfa no hole in heart to let king in." 

PigeoaswiBf , as this young Indim was oomraoniy eailed 
in his tribe, in conseqnenca of the rapidity of kia move* 
ments when mnpioyed as a mnner, had a mnch more re- 
q^table name^ and one that he had fiiiriy earned in some 
of the forays of his people, but whi<^ the commonalty hid 
|iist the same indisposition to nse, as ^e French hate to 
call Marshal Soult the Due de Dahnatie. The last may be 
Ike most honourable titibi but it is not that by which he is 
the best known to his oowitrymen. Wanb-k»4iewfa was 
an aj^latton, notwithstanding, of which theyonng Chip- 
pewa was justly proud ; and he oflen asserted his right to 
use it, as sternly as the M hero ixf Toulouse asserted his 
right to his duchy, when the Austrians wished to style faini 
'< le Marecfaal Due Souk." 

^'And you are friendly to the yankees, and an enemy to 
the red-coato ?' ' 

Waubkenewh grasped the hand of* le Bouvdon, and 
squeezed it iirndy. Then he said, warily-* 

" Take care— Elkfoot friaid of Blaekbnrd; Uke to look 
at Canada belt. Got medal of king, ixn>. Have yankee 
scalp, bye'm by. Take care— must spaak low, when Elk- 
foot near." 

" I begin to nnilerstand yon, Chippeva : yeu wish me to 
believe that y&u are a friend to America, and that the Pot- 
tawattamie is not. If this be so, why have yon held the 
speech that you did last night, and seemed to be on a war- 
path against my countrymen 1" 

<< Dat good way, eh? Elkfoot den t'ink me his friend-* 
dat very good in war-tima" 

" But is it true, or fake, that Madcinaw is taken by the 
British?" 

" Dat, too true— ^one, and warrior all prisoner. Plenty 
Winnebago, plenty Pottawattamie, plenty Ottowa, plenty 
red*skin, dere." 

4* . . 
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««And the Chippovras V 

** Some Ojebway, too" — antwered Pigeonswing, after a 
fdnctant pause. " Can't all go on same path, this war. 
Hatchets, somehow, got two handle — one strike yankee; 
one strike king George.'' 

*' But what is your business here, and where are you 
now going, if you are friendly to the Americans. I make 
BO secret of my fedings — I am for my own people, and I 
wish proof that you are a friend, and not an enemy." 

** Too many question, one time," returned the Chippewa, 
a little distastefuiiy. No good hare so long toa^e. Ask 
one question, answer htm-^ask anoder, answer him, tod" 

^* Well, theD,ii4iat is your business, here ?" 

''Go to Chicago, for gen'ral." 

''Do you mean that you bear a message from some 
American g^ieral to the commandant at Chicago?" 

" Just s<>-^at my business. Guess him, right off; he, 
he, he." 

It is so seldom that an Indian laughs thai the bee-hanter 
was startled. 

" Where is the general who has s^tt you on this errand?" 
he demanded^ 

" He at Detroit — got whole army dere — warrior pl^ty 
as oak in f^eniag." 

All this was news to the bee-hunter, and it caused him 
tt> muse a moment, ere he proceeded. 

" What is the name of the American general, who has 
sent you on this path?" he then demanded. 

" Hell," answered the Ojebway, quietly. 

" Hell I You mean to give his Indian title, I suppose, t<i 
show that he will prove dangeroua to the wicked. But how 
is jhe called in our own tongue?" 

" Hell — dat he name — good name for so'ger, eh ?" 

"I believe I understand you, Chippewa — Hull is the 
name of the governor of the territory, and you must have 
mistaken the sound — is it not so?" 

" Hull — Hell — don't know — just same — one good as 
t'other." 

" YeA» one will do as well as the other, if a body only 
imderstands yon. So governor Hull has s^t you here?" 
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**No gubbernor — ge&'ra}, idi you. Got big arlay-— 
plenty ' war rior--^at Br^esh up l" 

« Now, Chippewa, answer me one thing to my liking or 
I shall set you down as a man' with a forked tongae, though 
jou do cali- yourself a friend of tiio y«akees. If you kive 
been seot from Detroit to Chicago, why are yon as f«r 
nonh as this? Why are yoa here, on the banks of the 
.Kalamazoo, when your path ought to lead you more U^ 
wards the St. Joseph's?" 

^ Been to Mackinaw. Gen'rai say, first go to Mackinaw 
and see wid own eye how garrison do— >den go to Chicago, 
and tell warrior dere what happen, and how he best man- 
i^e. Understan'dat, Bourdon?" 

*<Ay, it all sounds well enough, 1 wUl acknowledge. 
You have been to Mackinaw to look about you, there, and 
: having seenr things with your own eyes, have started fer 
Chicago to give your knowledge to the comraandani at 
tiiat place. Now, red-skin, have you any proof of what 
you say ?" 

For some reason that the bee-huater could not yet 
fiithom> the Chippewa was particularly anxious either to 
obtain his confidence, or to deceive him. Which he was 
attempting, was not yet quite apparent; but that one or 
other was uppermost in his mind, Ben thov^ht was b^oad 
d^ute. Am soon as the question last named was put, 
however, the Indian looked cautiously around hkn, as if to 
be certain there were no spe«^ators. Then he carefully 
opened his tobacco-pouch, and extricated fimn the centre 
.of the cut weed, a letter that was roiled into the smallest 
compass to admit of this mode of concealment, and which 
was encircled by a thread. The last removed, the letter 
was unrolled, and its superscription exposed. The address 

was to <* Captain - Heald, U. S. Army, eommanding 

at Chicago." In one corner were the words " on public 
aervioe, by Pigeonswing." All this was submitted to the 
be&-hunter, who read it with his own eyes. 

'< Dat good" — asked the Chippewa, pointedly—*'^ dat tell 
trut'— b'lieveAm?" 

Le Bourdon grasped the hand of the Indian, and gave it 
a hearty squeeze. Then he said firankly^ abd like a man 
who no longer entertmnsd any dtmbt**** 
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** I put 6dA m all jotL saj, Cfai{ipewm. That i» an cfi« 
cer's letter, and I now see tkat you afe on the r%hi aide. 
You play'd so deep a game, at iurat, how'sever, that I didn't 
know exactly what to make of you. Now, as for the Pot- 
tawattamie — do yoo set him down as friend or foe, in 
walityt" 

" Enemy — take your scalp— take my scalp, in miBUte-««« 
only can't catch him. He got belt from Montreal, and it 
look handsome in hia eye" 

*' Which way d 'ye think he's traTcUing? As I tinder- 
alood you, he and you ML into the same path wiUiin a mile 
of this Tery spot. Was the meeting altogether friendly?" 

*' Yes ; friendly— ;-but ask too many question^**--too madi 
gqaaw — lask one question, den stop for answer." 

** Very trne-^I will remember that an Indm likes to ia 
eae thing at a time. Which way, then, do yoa think he 'n 
travelling f 

" Don't know-*on'y guess-^F-guess he on path to Blaide- 
bird." 

"And where is Blackbird, and what is he about?" 

^ Two question, dat 1" returned the Chippewa, smiling, 
and holding up two of his fingers, at the same time, ^ 
way of rebnke. ^ Blackbird on war-path ;':*-when warrior 
on dat path, he take scalp if can get him." 

. " But where is his enemy 1 There are no whites in thk 
part of the country, but here and there a trader, cm: a trap- 
py, or a bee-hunter, or a voyugturJ* 

''Take kis scfdp— ^all scalp good, in war time. AnH 
partic'lar, down at Montreal. What you call garrison at 
Chicago?" 

<* Blackbird, you then think, may be moving upon Chi- 
cago. In that case, Chij^ewa, you should outran this 
Pottawattamie, and reach the post in time to let its men 
know the danger." 

''Start, as soon as eat hreakfast. Can't go straight^ 
nudder, or Pottawattamie see print of moccasin, ^in8t 
t'rowhimofftrail.'^ 

" Very true ; but 1 11 engage you 're cunning enough to 
do that twice over, should it be necessary." 

Just then Gershom Waring came out of the cabin, gapins 
like a hound, and stretching his avma, as if fairly wearied 
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with sleep. At the aif ht of tfaig man the Isdiaii made a 
gesture of cacition, saytag, however, in an aoder tone-* 

''How his heart — ^Yankee or Breesh — ^love Montreal,, 
eh ? Pretty good scalp i Love king George, eh V* 

** I rather think not, hut am not certain. He is a poor 
paleface, however, and it 'b of no great account how he 
s€ai»is. His scalp would hardly be worth ^e taking, whe- 
ther by Engii^ or American." 

*' Sell, down at Montreal — better look out for Pottawat- 
temie. Don't like diU lajiii." 

'< We'll be on onr guard against him; and there he 
'coraes, looking as if his breakfast would be welcome, and 
as if he was already thinking of a start." 

Le Bourdon had been busy with his pots, daring the 
wb^e time tlua discourse was going on, and had warmed 
op a sufficiency of food to supply the wants of all his gueeta. 
In a few raiautes each was busy quietly eating his mem* 
ift^s meal, Gershom baring taken his bitters aside, and, as 
he fancied, unobserred. This was not so much owing to 
niggardliness, as to a distrust of his baring a sufficient 
supply of the liquor that long indulgence had made, in a 
measure, necessary to him, to last until he could get back 
to the barrels that were still to be found in his cabin, down 
on the shore of the lake. 

Daring the breakfast litde was said, oonverfatioa form- 
ing no material part oi the entertainment, at the meals of 
any but the cultirated. When each had risen, howerer, 
and by certain prdirainary ati'angements it was obrioos 
tfairt the two Indians intended to depart, the Pottawattmnie 
advanced to le Bourdon, and thrust out a hand. 

''Thankee"-^ he said, in the brief way in which he 
elgiped his English — ** Good suppar -— good sleep — good 
break£ist Now, go. Thankee — when any friend come to 
Pottawattamie village, good wigwam dere, and no door.'' 

" I thank you, Elksfoot-^^nd should you passthis away, 
ag'in, soon, I hope you'll just step into this chientd 9mA 
iwlp yourself if I should happen to be off on a hant. Good 
luck to you, and a happy sight of home." 

The Pottawattamie then turned and thrust out a hasd to 
each of the others, who met his oflfered leave-taking with 
^>parent lrien<iifatp. The be»-hfniter observed that nether 
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of the Indians said anything to the other touching the paitii 
he was about to travel, bat that eaeh seemed ready to fmr- 
sue his own way as if entirely independent, and without 
the expectation of ba?ing a companion. 

£lk:8foot left the spot the first. Afler. completing hie 
adieus, the Pottawattamie threw his rifle into the hollow 
of his arm, felt at his belt, as if to settle it into its place, 
made some little disposition of his light summer covering, 
and moved off in a south-westerly direction, passing through 
the open glades, and almost equally unot^tructed groves, 
as steady in his movements as if led by an instinct 

" There he goes, on a bee-line," said le Bourdon, as the 
straight form of the old savage disappeared at length, be- 
hind a thicket of trees. ** On a bee-line for Uie St. Joseph's 
river, where he will shortly.be, among friendsiand neif^ 
hours, I do not doubt. What, Chippewa ! are you in mo- 
tion too T 

** Must go, now," returned Pigedhswing, in a friendly 
way. " Bye'm by come back and eat more honey — ^bring 
sweet news, hc^ — no Canada here," placing a finger oa 
his heart — " all yankee." 

"God be with you, Chippewa — God be with you. We 
shall have a stirring summer of it, and I expect to hear of 
your name in the wars, as of a chief who knows no fear." 

Pigeonswing waved his hand, cast a glance, half friendly, 
hdf contemptuously, at Whiskey Centi'e, and glided away. 
The two who remained standing near the smouldering fire 
remarked, that the direction taken by the Chippewa was 
towards the lake, and nearly at right angles to that taken 
by the Pottawattamie. They also fancied that the move- 
ment of the former was about half as fast again as that of 
the latter. In less than three minutes the young Indian 
was concealed in the '' openings," though he had to cross 
a glade of considerable width in order to reach them. 

The bee-hunter was now alone with the only one of his 
guests who was of the colour and race to which he him- 
self belonged. . Of the three, he was the visiter he least 
respected ; but the dues of hospitality are usually sacreH in 
a wilderness, and among savages, so that he Could do no- 
thing to get rid of him. As Gershom manifested no intmi- 
tion to quit the place^ le Bourdon set about the businefls of 
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the houiPy With as m«6h -metliod and cooIoeM as if the other 
had not been present. The first thing was to brinff home 
toe honey discovered on the previous day ; a task of no 
light labour ; the distanee it was to be transported beinff so 
considerable^ and the quantity so large. But our bee* 
hunter was not without the means of accomplishing such 
an object^ and he now busied himself in getting ready. As 
Gershom volunteered his assistance, together they toiled in 
apparent amity and confidence. 

The Kalamazoo is a crooked stream ; and it wound from 
the spot where le Bourdon bad built his cabin^ to a point 
within a hundred yards of the fallen tree, in which the bees 
had constructed their hive. As a matter of course, Ben 
profited by this circumstance to carry bis canoe to the latter 
place, with a view to render it serviceable in transporting 
the honey. First securing everything in and around th^ 
Ment^f he and Gershom embarked, taking with them no 
less than four pieces of fire-arms; one of which was, to 
use the language of the west, a double-barrelled " shot* 
gun." Before quitting the place, however, the bee^hunter 
went to a large kennel made of logs, and let out a mastiff 
of great power and size. Between this dog and himself 
there existed the best possible intdligence ; the master 
having paid many visits to the prisoner since his return, 
feeding and caressing him. Glad, indeed, was this fine 
animal to be released, hounding back and forth, and leaping 
about le Bourdon in a way to manifest his delight. He 
had been cared for in his kennel, and well cared for, too; 
but there is no substitute ht liberty, whether in man or 
beast, individuals or communities. 

When all was ready, le Bourdon and Gershom got into 
the canoe, whither the former now called his dog, using 
the name of '' Hive," an appellation that was doubtless de^ 
rived from his own pursuit. As soon as the mastiff leaped 
into the canoe, Ben shoved off, and the light crafl was 
pushed up the stream by himself and Gershom without . 
much difiiculty, and iwith considerable rapidity. But little 
drift-wood cho4ced the channel ; and, afier fifteen minutes 
of moderate labour, the two men came near to the point 
of low wooded land, in which the bee-tree had stood. As 
they drew nigh^ obtain ugna of uheasineii in the dog 
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attracted hiamaflter'g atteBtixm, and he pointed tkem ool 
to Gershpm. 

" There 'a game in the wmd/' answered Whiskey Centre^ 
who had a good knowledge of most of the craft of faordet 
Hfe, notwithstanding his ungovernable propensity to drink, 
end who, by nature, Was both shrewd and resdute. *^ I 
shouldn't wonder*' — a comin<»i expression of his class «*-• 
*' if we found bears prowling about that honey 1" 

** Such things have happened in my time," answered tkm 
be^unter ; '* and twice in my experience I 've been driven 
from the field, and forced to let the devils get my 'arnin's/' 

** That was when yon had no comrade, stranger," re^ 
turned Gershom, raising a rifle, and carefully examining 
Its flint and its priming. '* It will be a large family on 'em 
that drives us from that tree ; for my mind is made op lo 
give Doll and Blossom a taste of the sweets^" 

If this was said imprudently, as respects ownership in 
^ prize, it was said heartily, so far as spirit and determi* 
nation were concerned. It proved that Whiskey Centra 
had points about him which, if not absolutely redeeming, 
served in some measure to lessen the disgust which one 
might otherwise have fbk for his character. The bee* 
hunter knew that there was a species of hardihood that 
belonged to border men as the fruits of their habits, and, 
apparently, he had all necessary confidence in Gershom'a 
disposition to sustain him, should thele be occasion for a 
conflict with his old enemies. 

. The first measure of the bee-hunter, afler landing and 
eecnring his boat, was to quiet Hive. The animal beinff 
under excellent command, this was soon done ; the mastiff 
maintaining the position assigned him, in the rear, though 
evidently impatient to be let loose. Had not le Bourdon 
known the precise position of the fallen tree, and through 
that the probable position of his enemies,. he would have 

Caced the mastifl^ in advance, as a pioneer or scout; but 
) deemed it necessary, under the actual circumstances, 
to hold him as a reserve, or a force to be directed whither 
occasion might require. With this arrangement, then, fe 
Bourdon md Whiskey Centre advanced, side by side, each 
earrying two pieces, frmn the margin oi the river towards 
Ihe q>en land that eoaimaiided a view of the trcci On 
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itconaoitre. 

The reader will remember that the bee-elm had stood oa 
the e^e of a dease thicket, or swamp, in which the trees 
crew to a size 8e?erai times excee^ng those of the oaks 
m the openings ; and le Bourdon had caosed it to fall upon 
the open ground, in order to work at the honey with greater 
ei»e to himseifl Consequently, the fragments lay in fuH 
view of the spot where the halt was road^. A little to 
Gershom's surprise, Ben now produced his spy«glass, which 
he levelled with much earnestness towards the tree. The 
bee-hunter, however, well knew his business, and was ev 
amining into the state of the insects whom he had so vio* 
lently invaded the night befiire. The ur was filled witk 
them flying above and around the tree ; a perfect eloud of 
the little creatures hovering directly over the hole, as if to 
^ard its treasure. 

". Waal," said Qershom, in his drawling way, when le 
Bourdon had taken a long look with the glass, " I don^ 
see much use in spy-giassin' in that ftshion. Spy-glasstn' 
may do out on the lake, if a body has only the tools to do 
it with ; but here, in the openin's, natur's eyes is aboot as 
good as them a body buys in the stores." 

<*Take a look at them bees, and see what a fret they're 
in," returned Ben, handing the glass to his companioo. 
** As long as I 've been in the business, I 've never seen a 
colony in such a fever. Commonly, a few hours after the 
bees find that their tree is down, and their plans broken into, 
they give it up, and swarm ; looking for a new hive, and set- 
ting about the making more food for the next winter ; bnt, 
here are all the bees yet, buzzing above the hole, as if 
they meant to hold out for a siege. - 

*' There 's an onaccountable grist on 'em"— Gershom 
was never very particulair in his figures of speech, usually 
terming anything in quantities a " grist ;" and meaning in 
the present instance by '' onaccoantable," a,number not to 
be counted — " an onaccountable grist on 'em, 1 can tell 
you, and if you mean to charge upon sich enemies, yoa 
must look out for somebody l^sides Whiskey Centre for' 
your van-guard. What in natur' has got into the critters! 
They can't expact ta set «hat tree on iu legs ag'in V' 
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'< Do you 866 a flight c^ them iast ia the edge of the 
forest — here, more to the eoathward?" demanded lo 
Bourdon. 

** Sare enough I There is a lot on 'em there, too, and 
they seeip to be comin' and goin' to the tree, like folks''-^ 
Gershom wouH put his noun of multitude into the plural, 
Nowjb^AngUc^^^** oomin' and goin' like folks carrjin' water 
to a fire. A body would think, by the stir among 'em, 
them critter's' barrel was empty !" 

'* The bears are there^' coolly returned the bee-hunter. 
** I 'tb seen such movements before, and know how to ao- 
count for them. The bears are in the thicket, but don't 
like to come out in the face of such a colony. I have 
heard of bears being chased miles by bees, when their 
anger was up !" 

*^ Mortality I They have a good deal oS dander (dand> 
ruff) for sich little vipers I But what are wt to do, Bour- 
don % for Doll and BUmsmd nwist taste that honey I Half's 
mine, you know, and I don't like to give it up." 

The bee-hunter Bmiled at the coolness with which Ger- 
shom assigned to himself so large a p<Nrtion of his property ; 
though he did not think it worth his while, just then, to 
'< demur to his declaration," as the lawyers might have it. 
There was a sort of border rule, which gave all present 
equal shares in any forest captures ; just as vessels in sight 
come in for prize-money, taken in time of war by public 
cruisers. At any rate, the honey of a single tree was not 
of sufficient value to induce a serious quarrel about it. If 
there should be any extra trouble or danger in securing 
the present prize, every craft in view might, fairly enough, 
come in for its share. 

** Doll shall not be forgotten, if we can only house our 
honey," answered the bee-hunter ; '' nor Blossom, neither. 
I've a fancy, a]ready,,for that blossom of the wilderness, 
and shall do all I can to make myself agreeable to her. A 
man cannot approach a maiden with anything sweeter than 
honey." 

<* Some gals like sugar'd words better; but, let me tell 
you one thing, Jlr«nger— «•" 

" You have eialen bread and salt with me, Whiskey, and 
both are acarce articles in a wilderness ; and you 've slept 
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under my roof: is it riot almost time to call me sbmethiny 
' else than stranger ?" 

" Well, Bourdon, if you prefer that name ; though strain 
ger is a name I like, it has sich an up and off sound to if. 
When a man calls all he sees strangers, it 's a sign he don't 
let the grass grow in the road for want of movin* ; and a 
movin' man for me, any day, before your stationaries. I 
was born on the sea^shore, in the Bay State; and here I 
am, up among the fresh-water lakes, as much naturalized 
as any muskelunge that' was ever cotch'd in Huron, of 
about Mackinaw. If I can believe my eyes, Bourdon, 
there is the muzzle of a bear to be seen, jist under thai 
heavy hemlock — ^here, where the bees seem thickest 1" 

*' No doubt in th^ world," answered le Bourdon, oooUy; 
though he had taken the precaution to look to the primiii( 
of each of hifi pieces, as if he ei^pected there would aoea 
be occasion to use them. " But what was that you wure 
about to say cpncernin' Blossom ? It would not he ciTiI 
to the young woman to overlook her, on account of a bear 
or two." 

'' You take it «asy, ^^anger — Bourdon, 1 sboold say*-* 
ycHi take it easy ! What I was about to say was this : 
that the whull luke country, and that 's a wide stretch to foot 
it over, I know; but, big 99 it is, the whull lake cooatfT 
don't contain Blossom's equal. I 'm her brother, aai 
perhaps ought to be a little modest in sidi matters ; but I 
ism't a bit, and let out jist what I think. Blossom 's a df • 
moQd, if there be diamonds on 'arth." 

"And yonder is a bear, if there be bears on earth !" ex- 
claimed le Bourdon, who was not a little amused with 
^ershom's account of his fhmily, but who saw that tha 
moment was now arrived when it would be necessary fo 
substitute deeds for words. " There they come, in a drove, 
aud they seem in earnest." 

This was true enough. No less than eight bears, half 
of which, however, were quite young, came tumbling over 
the logs, and bounding pp towards the fallen tree, as if 
charging the citadel of the bees by preconcert. Their 
appearance was the signal fof a general rally of the insects; 
and by the time the foremost of the clumsy animals had 
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.reached the tree« the air above and a]u)iuid him was wbeo- 
lutely darkened by the cloud of bees that was collected to 
defend their treasures. Bruin trusted too much to the 
thickness of his hide and to the defences with which he 
was provided by nature, besides being too much incited by 
the love of honey, to regard the little heroes, but thrust his 
'nose in at the hole, doubtless hoping to plunge it at once 
^nto the midst of a mass of the sweets. A growl, a start 
backwards, and a flourishing of the fore-paws, with sundry 
bites in the air, at once announced that he had met with 
greater resistance than he had anticipated. In a minute^ 
all the bears were on their hind-legs, beating the air with 
their fore-paws, and nipping right and left with their jaws« 
in vigorous combat with their almost invisible foes. lu- 
' stinct supplied the place of science, and^spite of the hides 
and the long hair that covered them, the bees found the 
means of darting their stings into Qiiprotect*ed places, until 
the quadrupeds were fairly driven to rolling about on the 
grass in order to crush their assailants. This last process 
'^had some effect, a great many bees being destroyed by the 
energetic rollings and tumblings of the bears ; but, as in 
4he tide of battle, the places of those who fell were imme- 
. diately supplied by fresh assailants, until numbers seemed 
likely to prevail over power, if not over discipline. At this 
'/eVitical instant, when the be^s seemed fatigued with their 
aearly frantic saltations, and violent blows upon nothing, 
']e Bourdon deemed it wise to bring his forces into the com* 
]>at. Gershom having been apprised of the plan, both fired 
at the same instant. Each ball took effect ; one killing the 
largest of all the bears, dead on the spot, while the other 
. inflicted a grievous wound on a second. This success was 
^.immediately followed by a second discharge^ wounding tWo 
(Xnore of the enemy, whUe .Ben held the second barrel of his 
** shot-gun" in reserve. While the hurt animals were hob- 
bling off, the -men reloaded their pieces; and by the time 
'the last were ready to advance on the enemy, the ground 
Jwas cleared of. bears and bees alike, only two of the former 
iemaining, of which one was already dead and the other 
.dying. As for the bees, they' followed their retreating 
enemies in a body, making a mistake that sometimes hap- 
pens to still more intelligent beings; that of attributing to 
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them si ^ TeB, fiad their own prowess, « weeess that had beeo 
gamed by others. 

The bee-httnter and his friend liow set themselves at 
waork to provide a reception for the insects, the return of 
which might shortly be expected. The former lighted a 
firej being always provided with the means, while Gershom 
brought dry wood. In less than five minutes a bright blaze 
wias gleaming upwai'ds; -and wheii the bees returned, as 
most of them soon did, they found this new eiiemy entrench- 
ed, as it might be, behind walls of fiama Thousands of 
the little creatures perished by means of this new invention 
of man, and the rest soon after were led away by their 
Yihiefe to seek some new deposit for the fruits of their in* 
dustry. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Xl^e sad butterfly, 
Waving his lacker 'd wing9, dart9 quiokly oil) 
And, by his free flight, counsels us to speed 
For better lodgings, and a scene more sweet. 
Than these dear borders offer us to-night. 

SrJCKf. 

It was noon before Ben and Gershom dared to commence 
the process of catting and splitting the tree, in order to 
obtain the honey. Until then, the bees lingered around 
their fallen hive^ and it would have l^een* dangerous to 
venture beyond the smoke and heat, in order to accom- 
plish the task. It is true, le Bourdon possessed several 
isecrets, of nibre or less virtue, to drive off the bees when 
disposed to assault him, but no one that was as certain as 
a good fire, backed by a dense column of vapour. Various 
plants are thought to be so Offensive to the insects, that 
they avoid even their odour ; and the bee-hunter had faith 
in one or two of them ; bdt none of the right sort happened 
now to be near, and he was obliged to trust, first to a 
powerful heat, and next to the vapour of damp wood. 
Jis there were, axes, and wedges^ and a beetle in thfr 
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eftnoe, aftd Grersiioni wa« as expert with tbose irapteoMiilfl 

as a master of fencing is with his foil, to^ay nothing of the 
skiJl of le Bourdon y the tree was soon laid open, and its 
ample stores of sweets exposed. In the course of the afta** 
noon the honey was deposited in kegs, the kegs were traiw- 
fenred to the canoe^ and the whole deposited in the chient4. 
The day had been one of toil, and when our two border- 
men sat down near the s4>ring, to take their erening naeal, 
each felt glad that his work was done. 

*^ I believe this mnst be the last hive I line^ this sum- 
mer," said le Bourdon, while eating his supper. '<Mjr 
lock has been good so far j but in troablesome times one 
liad better not be too far from hpme. I am surprised. 
Waring, that you have ventured so far from your family, 
while the tidings are so gloomy." 

" That 's partly because you don't know me, and partly * 
because you don't know Dolly, As for leaving hum, with 
any body to kear for it, I should like to know who is more 
to the purpose than Dolly Waring t I haven't no idee that 
even bees would dare gQt upon her ! If they did, they 'd 
soon get the worst on *t. Her tongue is alKpowerfuI, to 
say nawthin' of her arm ; and if the so'gers can only handle 
their muskets as she can handle a broom, there is no need 
of new regiments to carry on this war." 

Now, nothing could be more false than this character ; 
but a drunkard has little regard to what he says. 

<' I am glad your garrison is so^ strong," answered the 
bee-hunter, thoughtfully ; *' but mine is too weak to stay 
any longer, out here in the openii^gs. Whiskey Centre, I 
intend to break up, and to return to the settlements, before 
the red-skins break loose, in earnest. If you will stay, and 
lend me a hand to embark the honey and stores, and help 
to carry the canoe down the river, you shall' be well paid 
for your trouble." 

" Waal, I 'd about as lief do that, as do anything else. 
Good jobs is scarce, out here in the wilderness, and when 
a body lights of one, he ought to profit by it. I come up 
here thinkin' to meet you, for I heer'n tell from a voyager 
ihat you was a-beeing it, out in the openings, and there 's 
nawthin' in natur' that Dolly takes too with a "greater re- 
iish than good vrild honey, <Try wfaisjcey/ I've told her 
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a thonsand times, ' and you 'H* soon get to like that better 
than all the rest of creation ;' bat not a drop could I ever 
get her, or Blossom, to swallow. It's true, that leaves so 
much the more for me ; but I 'ni a companionable crittur*, 
and don't think I 've drank as much as I want, unless I 
take it society-like. That 's one reason I '?e taken so 
mightily to you, Bourdon ; you 're not much at a pull, but 
you an't downright afeard of a jug, neither.'* 

The bee-hunter was glad to hear that aH the family had 
Bot this man^s vice, for he now plainly foresaw that the 
accidents of his position must bring him and these strangers 
much in contact, for some weeks, at ieast. Le Bourdon, 
though not absolutely * afraid of a jug,' as Whiskey Centre 
had expressed it, was decidedly a temperate man ; drink- 
ing but seldom, and never to excess. He too well knew 
the hazards by which he was surrounded, t6 indulge in 
this way, even had he the taste for it ; but he had no taste 
that way, one smdl jag of brandy forming his supply for a 
whde season. In- these days of exaggeration in all things, 
exaggeration in politics, in religion, m temperance, in vir- 
tue, and even in education, by putting * new wine into old 
bottles,' that one little jug might have sufficed to give him 
a bad name ; but five-and-thirty years ago men had more 
real independence than they now possess, and were not as 
much afraid of that crojuemitaine, public opinion, as they 
are to-day. To be sure, it" was little to le Bourdon's taste 
to make a companion of such a person as Whiskey Centre ; 
but there was no choice. The man was an utter stranger 
to him ; and the only means he possessed of making sure 
that he did not carry off the property that lay so much at 
^s mercy, was hj keeping near him. With many men, the 
bee-huiier would have been uneasy at being compelled to 
remain alone with them in the woods ; for cases in which 
one had murdered another, la order to get possession of 
the goods, in tlfese remote regions, were talked of among 
the other rumours of the borders ; but Gershom had that 
in his air and manner that rendered Ben confident his de- 
linquencies, at the most, would scarcely reach bloodshed. 
Pilfer he might ; but murder was a crime which he did not 
appear at all likely to commit. 

After supping in company, our two adventurers secured 
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•Terything; and, retiring to ibe chienU, they went to deep. 
No material disturbance occurred, but the night pasaed i^ 
tranquillity ; the bee-hunter merely experiencing some slight 
interruption to his slumbers, from the unusual circumstance 
of having a companion. One as long accustomed to .be 
alone as himself, would naturally submit to some such sen- 
sation, our habits getting so completely the mastery, as. 
often to supplant even nature. 

, The following morning the bee-hunter commenced his 
preparations for a change of residence. Had he not beea 
discovered, it is probable that the news received from, the 
Chippewa would not have induced him to abandon hi3 
present position, so early in the season ; but he thought 
the risk of remaining was too great, under all the circum- 
stances. The Pottawattamie, in particular, was a subject 
of great distrust to him, and he believed it highly possibly 
some of that old chief's tribe might be after his scalp ere 
many suns had risen. Gershom acquiesced in these opinions^ 
and,, as soon as his brain was less under ,the influence of 
liquor than was common with him, he appeared to be quite 
happy in having it in his power to form a species of alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, with ^ man of his own colour 
and origin. Great harmony now prevailed between the 
two, Gershom improving vastly in all the better qua}itie8» 
the instant his intellect and feelings got to be a little re^ 
leased from the thraldom of the jug. His own immediate 
store o£ whiskey was <][uite exhausted, and le Bourdon kept 
the place in which his own small stock of brandy was se- 
cured, a profound secret. These glimmerings of returning 
intellect, and of reviving principles, are by no means un- . 
usual with the sot, thus proving that ^* so long as there is 
life, there is hope," for the moral, as well as for th^hysi- ' 
cal being. What was a little remarkable,, Gershom grew 
less vulgar, even in his dialect, as he grew more sober, 
showing that in all respects he was becoming a greatly 
improved person. 

The men were several hours in loading the canoe, not 
only all the stores and ammunition, but all the honey being • 
transferred to it. The beerhunter had managed to conceal 
his jug of brandy, reduced by this time to little more than, 
a guart; within an, etnpty powder-keg, into which he had 
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crammed a bearer-skin or two, that he ha4^ taken, as it 
might be incideatally, in the coarse of his rambles. At 
length everything was removed and stowed in its proper 
place, on board the capacious canoe, and Gershom expected 
aa announcement on the part of Ben, of his readiness to 
embark. -But there still remained one duty to perform. 
Tl^e bee-hunter had killed a buck only the day before the 
opening of our narrative, and shouldering a quarter, he 
liad leS the remainder of the animal suspended from the 
branches of a. tree, near the place where it had been shot 
and cleaned. As venison might be needed before they 
could reach the mouth of the river, Ben deemed it advisable 
that he and Gershom should go and bring in the remainder 
of the carcase. The men star.ted on this und%rtaking ac- 
^eordingly, leaving the canoe about two in the afternoon. 

The distance between the spot where the deer had been 
killed, and the chienti, was about three miles ; which was 
the reason ^hy the bee-hunter had not brought home the 
entire animal, the day he killed it ; the American woods* 
man often carrying his game great distances in preference 
to Jeaving it afly length of time in the forest. In the latter 
case there is always danger from beasts of prey, which are 
drawn' from afar by the scent of blood. Le Bourdon thought 
it possible they inight now encounter wolves ; though he 
had left the carcase of the deer so suspended as to place il 
beyond the reach of most of the animals of the wilderness. 
Each of the men, however, carried a rifle ,* and Hive was 
allowed to accompany them, by an act of grace on the part 
of his master. 

For the first half hour, nothing occurred out of the nsual 
course of events. The bee-hunter had been conversing 
freely w^jth his companion, who, he rejoiced to find, man^ 
fested far more common sense, not to say good sense, than 
he had previously shown ; and from whom he was deriving 
information touching the number of vessels, and the other 
movements on the Jakes, that he fancied might be of use 
to himself when he started for Detroit. While thus en- 
gaged, and when distant only a hundred rods from the place 
where he had left the venison, le Bourdon was suddenly 
' struck with the movements of the dog. Instead of dou- 
bling on his own tracks, and scenting right and left, as was 
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.the animal's wont» he was now advaocing cautiously, widi 
his head low, seemingly feeling his way with his nose, as 
if there was a strong taint in the wind. 

'^ Sartain as my name is Gershom/' exclaimed Waring^ 
just after h^ and Ben had come to a halt, in order to look 
around them-r-<' yonder is an Injin ! The crittur' is seated 
at the foot of the large oak— hereaway, more to the right 
jof the dog, and Hive has struck his scent. The fellow is 
asleep, witji his rifle across his lap, and can't have muc^ 
dread of wolres or bears !" 

*^ I see him," answered le Bourdon, '^ and am as much 
9ttrprised as grieved to find him there. It is a little re- 
jmarkable that I should have so many visiters, just at this 
time, on m^ hunting-ground, when I never had any at all 
before yesterday. It gives a body an uncomfortable feeling. 
Waring, to live so much in a crowd ! Well, well — ^I 'm about 
to move, and it will matter little twenty-four hours hence." 
., " The chap 's a Wini^ebagoe by his paint," added Ger- 
shom — " but let 's go up and give him a call." 

The bee-hunter assented to this proposal, remarking a^ 
they moved forward, that he did not think ^he stranger of 
the tribe just named; though he admitted that the use of 
j>aint was so general and loose among these warriors, as to 
lender it difficult to decide. 

" The crittur' sleeps soundly !" exclaimed Gershom, 
Qtoppinff within ten* yards of the Indian, to take another 
look at him. 

; ** He '11 never awake;" put in the bee-hunter, solemnly 
— ** the man is dead. See ; there is blood on the side of 
Jiis head, and a rifle-bullet has left its hole there." 

Even while speaking, the hee-hunter advanced, and rais- 
ing a sort of shawl, that once had been used as an orna- 
ment, and which had last been thrown carelessly *over the 
head of its late owner, he exposed the well-known features 
of Elksfoot, the Pottawattamie, who had lefl them little 
..more than twenty-four hours before! The warrior had 
been shot by a rifle-bullet directly through the temple, and 
had been scalped The powder had been taken from his 
horn, and the bullets from his pouch; but, beyond this, he 
^bad not been plundered. The body was ciyefuUy placed ^ 
.against a tree, in ja sitting attitude, the rifle was laid acroaa 
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tift tegs, aBtd there it had been left, ia the centre of the 
tc^[>eningfl, to become food for bewts of prej) aad to kAvtt 
its bones bleached by the sho^s tod the rains I 

The bee»haBt«r shuddered^ as he ga&ed at this fearfltl 
taemorial of the violence, against which even a wildernes* 
eould affiMrd no snficient pfotectioB. That Pigeonswing 
had slain hisiate feflow^gaest, le fionrdon had no donbt^ 
and he sickened at the thoaght« Although he had himself 
dreaited a good deal from the hostility of the Pottawatta* 
mie, he could have wished this deed undone. TlAit there 
w^ a jealous dntrnst of eat^ other between the two Iii» 
dians had been sufficiently appatettt ; but the bee4iuntef 
covdd not have imagined thai it Would so soon lead to re» 
Bults as terrible as Siese 1 

After examining the body^ and looting the state of things 
^oand it, the men proceeded, dee^riy impressed with the 
tieeessity, not only of their speedy removal) but of theif 
standing by each other in that remote region, now that vio^ 
lenoe had so dearly broken out among Ib^ tribes. The 
hee^hunter had taken a strong liking to the C%ippewa, and 
he regretted so much the miMre to think that he had done 
this deed, tt was> true, that such a state of things might 
exiet as to justify an Indian warrior, agreeably to his own 
notions, in taking the life of any one oi a hostile tribe ; bnt 
le Bourdon wished it had been otherwise. A man of gende 
and peaceable disposition himself, though of a pnsfoundl]^ 
enthusiastic temperament in his own pi^culiar way, he had 
ever avoided those scenes of disorder and bloodshed, which 
are of so frequent occurrence in the forest and on the prai» 
ries ; and this was actually the first instance in Which he 
hud ever beheld a human body that had fallen by human 
hapds. Gershom had seen more of the peculiar life of the 
fr^tiers than jits compatiion, in consequence of having 
lived so closely in contact with the ** ftre^water f bat even 
he Was greatly shocked with the suddenness and nature of 
the Pottawattamie's end; ' 

No attempt was made to bury the remains of Elksfoot^ 
inasmuch as%ur adventurers had no tools fit for such a 
purpose, and any merely superficial interment would hav# 
neen a sort of invitation to the welvea to dig the body up 
sgsin* 
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'' Let him lean i^ia the tree/' said Wai'iil^, ad thtif 
moved on towards the ^pot where the carcass of the deef 
was lefl) " and I '11 engage nothin' touches him. There '9 
tibat afooot the faeeLof man, Bodrdon, that skears the beasts ; 
and if a body can onlj moster courage to stare them fall 
in the eye, one single human can drWe before him a whull 
pack of woltres." 

** I >e heard as much)" returned the bee4tonter, " but 
should not like to i)e the * human' to try the experiments 
That tlie fbce of man may have terrors for a beast, I think 
likely ; but hunger would piore more than a match for such 
fear. Yonder is our venison, Waring ; safe where I left it''' 

The carcase of ih0 deer was divided, and each .man 
shouldering his burthen, the two returned to the riveri 
takiog care to avoid the JEiath that led by the body of the 
dead Indian. As both Ubou red with much earnestness 
ftverythibg was 8€>on ready, and the canoe 8|>eedily left the 
shore. The Kahmazoo is not in genera) a swift and im* 
bulent stream, though it has a sufficient current to carr^ 
away its waters vrithout any appearance of sluggishness^ 
Of course, this cha,r«icter is not uniform, reaches occurring 
in which the placid water is baiely seen to move; and 
others^ agakiv are found, in which something like rapids, ; 
and even falls, ap]ieas. But, on the wbok, and more 
especiaMy in the part of the stream where it was, the canoe 
Had little to disturb it| as it glided easily down, impelled 
by a light stroke of tbe paddle. . 

The bee^hunter did not abandon his station without re* 
gret. He had chosen a mpst agreeable site for his ckienU^ 
consultipg air, shade, water, verdure, and groves, ^aa well 
as the chances of obtaining honey « In his regular pursuit, 
he had .been unusually fortunate ) and the little pile of kegs 
in the centre of his canoe was certainly a grateful sight t> . 
his ^yes. The honey gathered this season, moreover, had 
proved to be of an unusually delicious flavour, affording •, 
the promise of high prices and ready sales. Still, the bee-, 
hunter left the ];riace with profound regret He loved his 
calling; he loved solitude to a morbid degi^e, perhaps; 
md he loved the gentle excitement that naturally attended 
his *' bee-linijig," his discoveries,, and his gains. Of all 
the purstiiis thsCt are more or less dependent on the chaiKea 
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tf the hunt and the field, that of the bee-hanter is of the 
most quiet and placid enjoyment He has the stirring roo» 
tires* of uncertainty and doubt, without the disturbing qua* 
lities of bustle and fatigue; and, while his exercise is suffi- 
cient for health, and for the pleasures of the open air, it m 
seldom of a nature to weary or unnerve. Then the study 
of the little animal that is to be watched, and if the reader 
will, plundered, is hot without a charm for those who d^ 
light in looking into the wonderful arcana of nature. So 
great ji^as the iiitef est that le Bourdon sometimes felt in his 
little companiohs^that, on three several occasions that very 
summer, he had spared hives after having found them, be- 
cause he ha.d ascertained that they were composed of young 
bees, and had not yet got Sufficiently colonized, to render 
a new swarming more than a passing accident. With all 
this kindness of feeling towards his victims, Boden had 
nothing of the transcendental folly that usually accompa- 
nies the sentimentalism of the exaggerated, but his feelings 
and impulses were simple and direct, though so often gentle 
and humane: He knew that the bee, like all the other in- 
ibrior animals of creation, was placed at the disposition of 
man, and did not scruple to profit by the power thus bene- 
ficently bestowed, though, he exercised il gently, and with 
a proper discrimination between its use and its abuse. 

Neither of the men toiled much, as the canoe floated 
down the stream. Very slight impulses served to give their 
buoyant craft a reasonably swift motion, and the current 
itself was a material assistant. These circumstances gave 
an opportunity for conversation, as the canoe glided on- 
ward. 

** A'ter all," suddenly exclaimed Waring, who had been 
examining the pile of kegs for some time in silence — ** a'ter 
all, Bourdon, your trade is an oncommon one I A most 
extr*ornary and oncommon callin* !" 

'* More so, think you, Gershom, than swallowing whiskey,' 
morning, noon, and night ?^' answered the bee-hunter, with 
a quiet smile. 

'* Ay, but that 's not a rigMar callin* ; only a likin' ! Now 
n man may have a likin' to a hundred things in which he, 
don't deal. I set nothin' down as a business^ which a man 
don't live by." • 

Vol. I. — 6 
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" Ferhqps joa 're right, Waring. More die by whiA^f. 
than live by whiskey." 

Whiskey Centre seemed struck with thia remark, whicli. 
was introduced so aptly, and was utteied so quietly. Ho 
gazed earnestly at his coinpaoion for near a minute, ere lis 
attempted to resume the discourse. 

'' Blossom has often said as much as ihwi" he then slowly, 
rejoined ; *' and even Dolly has prophesized the same,'' 

The bee-hunter observed that an impression had been 
made, and he thought it wisest to let the reproof already 
administered produce its effect, without endeavouring to 
add to its power. Waring sat with his phin on his breast^ 
in deep thought, while his companion, for the first time 
|(ince they had met, examined the features and aspect of 
^e man. At first sight. Whiskey Centre certainly offered 
little that was inviting ; but a closer study of his coante*" 
nance showed that he had the remains of a singularly 
handsome man. Vulgar as were his forms of speech, coarse 
and forbidding as his face had become, through the in* 
dulgence which was his bane, there were still traces of thia 
truth. His complexion had once been fair almost to effe- 
minacy, his cheeks ruddy with health, and his blue eye - 
bright and full of hope. His hair was light; and all these 
peculiarities strongly denoted his Saxon origin. It was not so 
ipuch Anglo-Saxon as Americo-Saxon, that was to be seen in 
the physical outlines and hues of this nearly self-destroyed 
being. The heaviness of feature, the ponderousness of 
limb and movement, had all long disappeared from his race, 
most probably under the influence of climate, and his nose 
was prominent and graceful in outline, while his mouth 
and chin might have passed for having been under the 
chisel of some distinguished sculptor. It was, in truth,, 
painful to examine that- face, steeped as it was in liquor, 
and fast losing the impress lefl by nature. As yet, the 
body retained most of its power, the enemy having insidi- 
ously entered the citadel, rather ^han having actumly sub- 
dued it. The bee-hunter sighed as he gazed at his moody 
companion, and wondered whether Blossom had aught of 
tlSfe marvellous comeliness of countenance, without its re*, 
rating accompaniments. 
''^ All that afternoon, and the whole of the nig)it that auG^ 
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ceeded, did the canide float downward with the cmrrent.. 
Occasionally, some slight obstacle to its progress would 
present itself; but, on the whole, its advance was steady 
and certain. As the river necessarily followe'd the forma* 
tioQ of the land, it was tortuous and'irregular in its course^ 
though its general direction was towards the north-weat, 
or west a little northerly. The river-bottoms being much 
more heavily ' timbered' — ^to use a woodsman term— than 
the higher grounds, there was little of the park-like * open* 
ings' on its immediate banks, though distant glimpses'were 
had of many a glade and of many a charming grove. 

As the canoe moved towards nb point of destination, the 
conversation did not lag between the bee-hunter and his 
companion. Each gave the other a sort of history of his 
W%; for, now that the jug was exhausted, Qershom could 
talk not only rationally, but with clearness and force. Vul* 
gar he was, and,. as such, uninviting and oAen repulsive;, 
still his early education partook of Uiat peculiarity of New 
England which, if it do not make her children absolutely 
all they pre apt to believe themselves to be, seldom leaves 
them in the darkness of a besotted ignorance. As usually 
happens with this partionlw face, Oerahom had acquired a 
good deal for a man of his class in life ; and this informa*' 
tion, added to native shrewdness, enabled him to maintain 
his place in the dialogue with a certain degree of credit* 
He had a very lively perception — fancied or real — -of all 
the advantages of being born in the land of the puritans^ 
deeming everything that came of the great " Blarney Stone'^ 
lupjerior to everything else of the same nature elsewhere ; 
and, while much disposed to sneer and rail at all other 
parts of the country, just as much indisposed, to "take,'*' 
as disposed to ** give* Ben Boden soon detected this lyeak** 
ness in his companion's character, a weakness so very 
general as scarce to need being pointed out to any ob* 
lervant man, and^hich is almost inseparaUe from hal^ 
way intelligence and provincial self-admiration ; and Beo 
was rather inclined to play on it, whenever Gershom laid 
himself a little more open than common, on the subject. 
On the whole, however, the communications were arnica* 
ble ; and the dangers of the wilderness rendering the par- 
ties allies, they went their way with an increiasing confidenci^ 
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ill cacli otWs support. Gershom, now that he W^n th6» 
roughly sober, could impart much to Ben that was useful ; 
while Ben khew a great deal that even his coropanion^ 
coming as he did from ihe chosen people, was not sorry to 
learn. As has been already intimated, each communicated 
to^the other, in the course of this long Journey on the rirer, 
an outline of his past life. 

The history of Gershom Waring was one of every-day 
occurrence. He was born of a family iti humble circum*> 
stances in Massachusetts, a community in Which, however, 
none are so very humbly as to be beneath the paternal 
watchfulness of the state. The common schools had done 
their duty by him ; while, according to his account of the 
matter, his only sister had fallen into the hands of a fbmale 
relative, who was enabled to impart an instruction slightly 
superior to that whi6h is to be had from the servants of the 
public. Afler a time, the death of this relative, and the 
marriage of Gershom, brought the brother and sister toge- 
ther again, th^ last still quite young. From this period the 
migratory life of the family commenced. Previously to the 
establishment of manufactories within her limits. New 
England systematically gave forth her increase to the states 
west and south of her own territories. A portion of this 
increase still migrates, and will probably long continue so 
to do; but the tide of young women, which once flowed so 
steadily from that region, would now seem to have turned, 
and is setting back in a flood of ** factory girls." But the 
Warings lived at too early a day to feel the influence of 
such a pass of civilization, and Went west, almost as 9 
patter of course. With the commencement of his migra- 
tory life, Gershom began to " dissipate,'* as it has got to htt 
matter of convention to term 'drinking.' Fortunately, 
Mrs. Waring had no children, thus lessening in a measure 
the privations to which those Unlucky females were obliged 
to submit. When Gershom left his birth-place he had it 
Sum of money exceeding a thousand dollars in amount, th^ 
United means of himself and sister ; but, by the tiVne he 
had reached Detroit, it was reduced to less than a hundred. 
Several years, however, had been consumed by the way, 
the habits growing worse and the money vanishing, as the 
family went further and further towards the skirts of sb* 
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ftiMjr. At Ifebgtb GerihoDi atttched himMlf ia a UHlI^r^ 
who was going np to Miehillimackioac, with a party of 
croopsj and finally he left that place to proceed, in a eanoe 
of his own, to the head of Lake Michigan, where waa • 
post on the present siite of Cfaieagoi which waa then knows 
as Fort Dearborn^ 

In quitting Mackinac for Chicago, Waring had no rety 
settled plan» His habits had completelj put him out of 
fayour at the former place ; and a certain restlessness ttrged 
him to penetrate still farther into the wilderness. In all 
bis ifiigfaAons and wanderings the two devoted fenralM 
followed his fortunes ; the one because she Was his wifei 
the other because she was his sister. When the canoe 
reached the mouth of the Kalama2oo, a gale of wind drove 
it into the river ; and finding a deserted cabin, ready bailt| 
t6 receive him, Gershom landed, ai)d had been busy with 
the rifle for the last fortnight, the time be had been on 
shore. Hearing from some Yoyagettts who had gone down 
the lake, that A bee-hunter wais up the river, he had fol* 
lowed the stream in its windings until he fell in with le 
Bourdon. 

Such is a||,' outline of the account which ¥rhiskey Centre 
gave of himself. It is true, he said very little of his pro- 
pensity to dritik, but this his^ companion was enabled to 
conjecture from the context of hts narrative, as well a* 
fVoni what he had seen. It w^s very evident to the bee^ 
hunter, that the plans of bdth parties ibr the summer were 
about to be- seriously deranged by the impending hostilities, 
and that some decided movement might be rendered ne» 
cessary, even for the protection of their »lives. This much 
he communicated to Gershoml, who heard his opinions with 
imerest, and a concern in behalf of his wife and sister that 
at least did some credit to bis heart. For the first time ill 
many months, indeed, Gershom was nbW perfectly sober, 
a circumstance that was solely owing to his having had no 
access to liquor for eight-and-fortyliours. With the return 
of a clear head, came juster notions of the dangers and 
difficulties in ^hich he had involved the two selMevoted 
>*omen who had accompanied him so far, and who really 
s^med ready to follow him in making the circuit of the 
earth. ' . > . • 
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<"« tt^0 tnitiblWm^ thnea/' exelakned WhiAef Cetilfe» 
when Ims oompAiiion had jaat eoded one of his strong vai 
l«oid fftatemeiits of the ewbarrassraents that might enriroa 
theai^ ere they oould get back to the settled portions of the 
QOfintry-^^'it^e tronhlesome times, truly 1 I see all yoa 
would say, Bourdon, and wonder I ever got niy foot sg^ 
de^ into it^ without thinkin' of all, beforehand ! the best 
<m uk will make mistakes, hows*ever» and I suppose I 've 
beeia ealled on to j:QAke mine) as well as another/' 

''My trade speaks for itself/* re(ui^ed the bee«hnnter^: 
^f and any roan can see why one who looks for bees must 
x^ome where they 're lb be fimnd ; but) I wil) own, Gefdhooii 
that your speculation lie? a little beyond my understand^ 
iitgk Now, you tell me you hitve two full barrds of whi»» 

«Had, Boufdon«-^i<M[-^one of them is pr^Uy nearly 
half used, lam afeard.^* 

" Well hadi until you began to be yoar own customer* 
But here you are, squatted at the mouth <;^ the Kalamazooi 
with a barrel and e half of liquor, and nobody but your-* 
self to drink it ! Where the profits are to come from, ex** 
eeeds Pennsyjivaliy caloulaldons; perhaps a yankee ca|i tell/' 

''You forget the Injins. .1 met a man ar Mackinaw^ 
who only tocMcout in his canoe one barrel, ^md he brought 
in skins enough to set up a grocery, at Detroit. But I. 
%ra8 on the trail of the soldiers, and meant to make a busi« 
oess on 't, at Fort Dearborn^ What between the soldiers 
and the red-skins, a man might pell gallons a day, and ai 
iair prices/* j . ■ . 

"It*s a sorry buaineiss; at,. the best, Whiskey; and. now 
you 're fairly sober, if you *U take my advice you *11 remain 
to. Why not make up your mind, like a man^ and voW 
ypu *11 never touch another dfop/' 

*^ Maybe I will, when these two barrels is emptied— I've 
often thought of doin* some, sich matter ; and, ag'in and 
ag'in, has Dolly and Blftssom advised me to fall into the 
plan ; but it 's hard to give up old habits, all at once. If I 
could only taper oif on a pint a day, for a year or so, I 
think I might, come round in time. I know as well as you 
do, Bourdon,, that sobriety is a good thing, and dissipation 
a bad thing; .but it's hard to give up all, at once/' 
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liest the instructed reader should wonder at a . man's 
using the term ^' dissipation" in a wilderness, it may be 
well to explain that, in common American parlance, " dis- 
sipation" has got to mean/' drunkenness." Perhaps half 
of the whole country, if told that a tean, or a woman, might 
be exceedingly dissipated and never swallow anything 
stronger than water, would stoutly deny the justice of ap- 
plying the word to such a person. This perversion of the 
meaning of a very common term, has probably arisen from 
the circumstance that there is very little dissipation in the 
country that is not connected with hard drinking. A dis- 
sipated woman is a person almost imkoown in Ameriea; 
or, when the word is applied, it means a very different d&* 
gree of misspending of time, from that which is understood 
by the use of the same reproach, in older and more sophis- 
ticated states of society.' The majority rules in this country, 
and with the majority excess usually takes this particular 
aspect; refinement having very little connection with the 
dissipfition of the masses, anywhere. 

The excuses of his companion, however, caflsed le 'Bouim 
don to muse, more than might otherwise have been the 
case, on Whiskey Centre's condition. Apart from all con- 
siderations connected with the man's own welfare, and the 
happiness of his family, there were those which were iose* 
parable from the common safety, in the present state of th<^ 
country. Boden was a man of much decision and firnuieni 
of character, and hb was clear-headed as to causes and 
consequences. The practice of living alone had induced 
in him the' habits of reflection ; and the self-reliance pro^ 
duced by his solitary life, a^life of which he was fond almost 
to a passion, caused nim to decide warily, but to act promptly. 
As they descended the river together, therefore, he went 
over the whole of Gershom Waring's case and prospec^ 
with great impartiality and care, and settled in his own 
mind what ought to be done, as well as the mode of doing 
it. He kept his own counsel, however, discussing all sorts 
of subjects that Were of interest to men in their situation^ 
as they floated down the stream, avoiding any recurrence 
to this theme, which was .possibly of more importance tQ 
them both^ just then, than any other that could be presented. 
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CHAPTEa V. 

Ho WM a wight of high r0iiown, 

. And thou art but of low degree : 
'T is pride that pulls the country down- 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 

The canoe did not reach, the mouth of the rirer until 
near evening of the third day of its navigation. It wa4 
not so much the distance, though that was considerable, 
as it was the obstacles that lay in the way, which brought 
the travellers to the end of their journey at so late a period. 
As they drew nearer and nearer to the place where Ger* 
shoifrhad lefl his wife and sister, le Bourdon detected ia 
his compan^n signs of an interest in the welfare bf the 
two last,, as well as a certain feverish uneasiness lest ali 
might not be well with them, that said something in favour 
of bis heart, whatever might be urgedi against his prudence 
and care in leaving them alone in so exposed a situation. 

** I 'm afeard a body don't think as much as he ought to 
do, when liquor is in him," said Whiskey Centre, just as 
the canoe doubled the last point, and the hut camie into 
view; ** else I never could have left two women by them- 
selves in so lonesome a place. God be praised ! there is 
the chienU at any rate ; and' there 's a smoke comin' out 
of it, if my eyes don't deceive'me! Look, Bourdon, for 
I can scarcely see, at all." 

** There is the house ; and, as you say, there is certainly 
a smoke rising from it." 

** There 's comfort in that!'* exclaimed the truant hus- 
band and brother, with a sigh that seemed to relieve a very 
loaded breast. '* Yes, there 's comfort in that I If there 'a 
a fire, there roust be them that lighted it ; and a (ire ,at this 
season, too, says that there's somethiu' to. eat. I should 
be sorry, Bourdon, to think I 'd lefl the women folks with- 
out food; though, to own the truth, I don't remember 
whether 1 did or not." 
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" Th« man who drinkS| Gershom, has comoionljr but a 
very poor memory." 

" That 's true — yes, I ']! own that ; and I wish it warn't 
Hi^true as it is; hut reason and strong drink do not travel 
far in company — ** 

Gershom suddenly ceased speaking; dropping his paddle 
like one beset by a powerless weakness. The bee-hunter 
saw that he was overcome by some unexpected occurrence^ 
and that the man's feelings vfeve keenly connected with 
the cause, whatever that might be. Looking eagerly around 
in quest of the explanation, le Bourdon saw a female stand-' 
ing oti a point of land that commanded a view of the river 
and its banks for .a considerable distance, unequivocally 
watching the approach of the canoe, 

"There she , is," said Gershom, in a subdued tone^— 
" that 's Dolly ; and there she h9s been, I 'U engage^ half 
the time of my absence, waititi' to get the first glimpse of 
my miserable body, as it came oack to her. Sich is womah^ 
Bourdon; s^n4 God forgive. me« if I have ever forgotten 
their natur', when I was bound to remember it. But we 
all have our weak moments, at times, and I trust mine will 
not be accounted ag'in me more than them of other men." , 

*^ This is a beautiful sight, Gershom, and it almost makes 
me your friend ! The man for whom a woman can feel so 
much concern — that a woman — nay, women; for you tell 
me your sister is one of the family — but the man whom 
decent women can follow to a place like tbis^ must have 
some good points about him. That woman is a weepin'; 
and it must be for joy at your return.*' 

*"T would be jist like Dolly to do so— she 's done it 
before, and would be likely to do so ag'in " answered Ger- 
shom, nearly choked by the effort he made to speak with^ 
oat betraying his own emotion. '^Put the c^^oe into the 
p^int, and let \ne land there. I must ^o up and say a kind 
word to poor Dolly; while you caii paddle on, and let 
Blossom know I 'm near at hand." 

The bee-hunter complied in silence, casting curious 
glances upward at the woraaij while doing so, in order to 
ascertain what sort of a female Whiskey Centre could pos- 
sibly have for a wife. To his surprise, Dorothy Waring 
was not only decently, but she was neatly clad, appearing 
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as if she had studiously attended to her perscMiuI appear- 
ance, ift the hope of welcoming her wayward and dnfortu- 
nate husband l)ack to his forest home. This much le 
Bourdon saw, by a hasty glance, as his companion landed^ 
for a feeling of delicacy prevented him from taking*^ 
longer look at the woman. As Gersbom ascended the' 
bank to meet his wife, le Bourdon paddled on, and landed 
just below the grove in which was the ckient^. It might 
have been his long exclusion from all of the other sex, and 
most especially from that portion of it which retains its 
better looks, but the being which now met the bee-hunter, 
appeared to. him to belong to another world, rather than 
to that in which he habituflly dwelt. As this was Margery 
Waring, who was almost uniformly called Blossom, by her 
acquaintances^ and who is destined to act an important 
part in this legend of the "openings,'* it may be well to 
. give a brief description of her age,, attire, and personal 
appearance^ iat the moment when she was first seen by le 
Bourdon. 

In complexion; coloUr of the hair, aad outline of face, 
Margery Waring bore a strong family resemblance to her 
brother. In spite of exposure, and the reflection of the 
sun's rays from the water of the lake, however, her skiti 
was of a clear, transparent white, such as one might look 
for in a drawing-room, but hardly expect to find in a wil- 
derness ; while the tint of her lips, cheeks, and, in a di- 
minished degree, of her chin and ears, were such as one 
who wielded a pencil might long endeavour to catch with- 
out succeeding. Her features had the chiselled outline 
which was so remarkable in her brother ; while in her 
countenance, in addition to the softened expression of her 
sex and years, there wa9 nothing to denote any physical or 
moral infirmity, to form a drawback to its witchery and 
regularity. Iler eyes were blue, and her hair as near 
golden as human tresses well could be. Exercise^ a life 
of change, and of dwelling much in the open air, had given 
to this unusually char fning girl, not only health, but its 
appearance. Still, she was in no respect coarse, or had 
anything in the least about her that' indicated her being 
ac^customed to toil, with some slight exception in her hands, 
perhaps, which wei:e those of a girl who (Hd not spare her- 
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•self, irhiett tltere was ah opportuttity to be of use. In this 
particufaf , the vagrant life of her brother had possibly been 
of some advantage to her, as it had prevented her being 
maeh employed in the ordinat'j toil of her condition in 
life. StiH, Margery Waring had that happy admixture of 
delicacy and pbysieal energy/ ^hich is, perhaps^ oftener to 
be met in the iiunerican girl of her class, than in the girl 
of almost any other nation ; and H^t oHener than in the 
yooo^ American of her aex, who is {Placed above the ne- 
cessity of labour. 

' As a stranger approached ; her, the countenance of this 
lair creature expressed both surprise and satisfaction ; sur- 
prise that any one should have been met by Gershom, in 
sUcb a wUderaeas, and satisftiotion that the stranger proved 
to be a white man, and seemingly one who did not drink. 
« . ^'Yott are Blossom," said the bee-hunter, taking the 
hand of the half-rekictant girl^ in a way so respectful and 
friendly^ that she. could ndt refuse it, even while she 
: doubted the propriety of thus receiving an utter stranger 
-^**the Blossom of whom Gerahdm Waring speaks so 
i often^ and 00 affectionately f 

**.you are then my brother's friend," answered Margery, 
smiling so sweetly, that h Bourdon gazed on her with de- 
light. << We are a» glad that he has come back ! Five 
terrible nights have sister add I been here alone, and we 
have believed every bush was a red man I*' 

*' That danger is over, now, Blostom ; but there is still 
an enemy near«you that must be overcome." 

^'An- enemy! There is no one, here, but Dolly and 
myself. No one has been near us, since Gershom went 
after the bee*huriter, whom we beard was out in the open- 
ings. Are you that bee-hunter ?" 

*^ I am, beautiful Bfossom ; and I tell you there is an 
enemy her^ in your .cabin, that must be koked to«" 

'* We fear no enemies but thei red men, and we have 
seen none of them since we reached this river. What is 
the name of the enemy you so dread, and where is he to 
be found?" 

"His nameia Whiafcey, and he is kept somewhere iu 
this hut, in casks. Show me tii9 plsee, that I may destroy 
him, before his friend comes to his assistance." 
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A gleam of bright intelligeQoe flashed into die face of 
the beautiful young creature. First iht leddened almost 
to scarlet ; then h^r faoe became pale as deatli. Compres- 
sing her lips intensely, she atood irresolute — ^now fazing 
at the pleasing^ .and seemiDgly well-disposed stranger be- 
fore her, now looking earnestly towards the still distant 
forms of her brother and sister, which were slowly advanc- 
ing in the direction ol ^he cabin, 

** Dare you ?" Margery at length asked, pointing towards 
her brother. 

^ I dare : he is now quite sober, and may be reasbded 
with. For the sake of us all, let us pdxiiit by this ad^ 
vantage/' 

*' He keeps the liquor in two casks that you will find 
under the shed, behind the hut." 

This said, the giri covered her face with both her 
hands, and sunk on a stool^ as if afraid to be a witness of 
that which was to follow. As for le Bourdon, he did not 
delay a moment, but passed out of the cabin by a second 
door, that openeid in its rear. There were the two barrels, 
and by their side an axe. His first impulse was to dash 
in the heads of the casks where they stood ; but a mo- 
ment's reflection told him that the odour, so near the 
cabin, would be unpleasant to every one, and might have 
a tendency to exasperate the owner of the liquor. He 
cast about him, therefore, for the means of removing the 
casks, in order to stave . them, at a distance from the 
dwelling. 

Fodrtunately,.the cabin of Whiskey Centre stood on the 
brow of a sharp descent, at the bottom of which ran a 
brawling brook.. At another moment, le Bourdon would 
have thought of saving the barrels ; but time pressed, and 
he could not delay. Seizing the barrel next to him, he 
rolled it without difficulty to the brq^w of the declivity, and 
set it off with a powerful shove of his foiot. It was the 
half-empty cask, alid away it went, the liquor it contained 
washing about as it rolled over asd over, until hitting a 
rock about half-way down the declivity, the hoops gave 
wa^, when the staves went over the little precipice, and 
the water of the stream was tumbling through all that re- 
mained of the cask} at the next instant. A slight excla- 
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mation of delight behin^ htm caused the bee-huntqr to 
look round, and he saw that Margery was watching his 
movements with an absorbed interest. Her smile was one 
of joy, not unniingled with terror; and she rather whispered 
than said aloud-^"The other — the other — that is full — be 
quick ; there is no time to lose." The bee-hunter seized 
the second cask and rolled it towards the brow of the 
rocks. It was not quite as easily handled as the other 
barrel, but his strength sufficed, and it was soon bounding 
down the declivity after its companion. This second cask 
hit the same rock as the first, whence it leaped ofif the 
precipice, and, aided by its greater momentum, it was lite- 
rally dashed in pieces at its base. 

'Not only was this barrel broken into fragments, but its 
hoops and staves were carried down the torrent, driving 
before them those of the sister cask, until the whole were 
swept into the lake, which was some distance from the 
cabiri. 

" That job is well done !" exclaimed le Bourdon, when 
the last fragment of the wreck was taken out of sight. 
No man will ever turn himself into a beast by means of 
that liquor.** 

** God be praised I" murmured Margery. «* He is so 
different, stranger, whien he has been drinking, from what 
he is when he has not! Ton have been sent by Provi* 
detice to do us this good." 

" I can easily believe that, for it is so with us all. . But 
"you must not call me stranger, sweet Margery ; for, now 
that yoa and I have this secret between us, I am a stranger 
no longer." 

The girl smiled and blushed ; then she seemed anxious 
to ask a question. In the mean time they left the shed, 
and took seats, in waiting for the arrival of Gershom and 
his wife. It was not long ere the last entered ; the coun- 
tenance of the wife beaming with a satisfaction she made 
no effort to conceal. Dolly was not as beautiful as her sister- 
in-law; still, sh^ was a comely woman, though one who had 
been stricken by sorrow. She was still young, and might 
have been in the pride of her good looks, had it not been 
for the manner in which she had grieved over the fall of 
Gershom. The joy that gladdens a woman's heart, bow- 
VoL,I.-7 
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ever, was now illuminating her countenance, and she wel* 
corned le Bourdoo most cordially, as if aware that he had 
been of service to her husband. For months she had act 
seen Gershom quite himself, until that evening. 

" I have told Dolly all our adventur's. Bourdon," cried 
Oershom, as soon as the brief greetings were over, " aad 
she tells me all 's right, hereabouts. Three canoe-loada 
of Injins passed along shore, goin' up the lake, she tells 
me, this very aUernoon ; but they didnH see the smoke, 
the fire bein' out, and must have thought the hut empty ; 
if, indeed, they knew anythin' of it, at all." 

"The last is the most likely," remarked Margery; "for 
I watched them narrowly from Jhe beeches on the shore, 
and there was no pointing, or looking up, as would have 
happened had there been any one among them who could 
show the others a cabin. Houses an^t so plenty, in this 
part of the country, that travellers pass without turning 
round to look at them. An lojin has curiosity as well as 
a white man, though he manages so often to conceal it." 

" DidnH you say, Blossom, that one of the canoes was 
much behind' the others, and* that a warrior in that canoe 
did look up towards this grove, as if searching for the 
cabin ?" asked Dorothy. 

" Either it was so^ or my fears made it aeem so. The 
' two canoes that passed first were well filled with Ixnin9, 
each having eight in it ; while the one that came last held 
but four warriors. They were a mile apart, and the last 
canoe seemed to be trying to overtake the others. I did 
think that nothing but their haste prevented the men in 
the last canoe from landing ; but my fears may have made 
that seem so that was not so." 

As the cheek of the charming girl flushed with excite- 
' ment, and her face became animated, Margery appeared 
marvellously handsome ; more so, the bee-hunter fancied, 
than any other female he had ever before seen. But her 
! words impressed him quite as much as her looks; for he 
at once saw the importance of such an event, to persons 
in their situation. The wind was* rising on the lake, and 
it was ahead for the canoes; should the savages feel the 
necessity of making a harbour, they might return to the 
mouth of the Kalamazoo ; a step that would endang^ all 
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titaeir lives, in the event of these Indiana proving to beloi^ 
to tl^e^ vehom there was now reason to believe were in 
British pa^. In times of peace, the intercourse betweea 
the whites and the red men* was usually ainicable» and 
v^dom led to violence, unless through the effects of 
liquor { but^ a price being placed on scalps, a very dif« 
ferent state of things might be anticipated, as a conse* 
quence of the hostilities. This was then a matter to \» 
dooked to; and, as evening was approaching, no time wat 
(o be lost« 

The shores of Michigan are generally low^ nor are hafv 
bours either numerous^ or very easy of access. It wouli 
be difficult, indeed, to find, in any other part of the worldi 
80 great an extent of coast, that possesses so little protect 
tion for the navigator, as that of this very lake. There 
are a good many rivers, it is true, but usually they havji 
bars, and are not easy of entrance. This is the reasuft 
why that very convenient glove, the Constitution, whiek 
can be made to fit any hand, has been discovered to havfi 
an extra finge^ in it, which points out a mode by whioli 
the Federal Government can create ports wherever natttm 
has forgotten to perform this beneficent office% It is A 
little extraordinary that the fingers of so many of the gteat 
** expounders'* turn out to be *' thumbs," however ; exlu« 
biting clumsiness, rather than that adroit lightness whick 
usually characterises the dexterity of men who are in the 
habit of rummaging other people's pockets> for their own 
especial purposes. It must be somewhat up»hiH work tft 
persuade any disinterested and clear-headed man, that A 
political power to ** regulate cotnmerce'^ goes the length 
of making harbours ; the one* being in a great measure a 
moral, while the other is exclusively a physical agency,; 
any more than it goes the length of making warehouseSi 
and cranes, and carts, and all the other physical imple* 
ments for carrying on trade« Now, what renders all thtji 
•* thumbing^' of the Constitution so much the more absurd, 
is the fact, that the very generous compact interested dpes 
fOrnish a means, by which the poverty of ports on if^t 
great lakes may be remedied, without making any more 
unnecessary rents in the great national glove. CongrefU 
clearly possesses the power to create jsind maintain a nvcj***^ 
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which includes the power to create all sorts of neCessaff 
physical appliances ; and, among others, places of refugd 
for that navy, should they hfi actually needed. As a vessel 
of war requires a harhour, and usually a better harbour 
than a merchant-vessel, it strikes us the "expoundev^' 
Would do well to give this thought a moment's attention. 
Behind it will be found the most unanswerable argument 
in favour of the light-housed, too. 

But, to return to the narrative : The Kalamazoo could 
be entered by canoes, though it offered no very available 
'i^helter for a vessel of any size. There was no other shelter 
ibr the savages for several miles to the southward ,' and, 
ghould the wind increase, of which there were strong in- 
dications, it was not only possible, but highly probable, 
that the canoes would return. According to the account 
of the females, they had passed only tw'o hours before, and 
the breeze had been gradually gathering strength eycnr 
since. It was not unlikely, indeed, that the attention paid 
to the river by the warrior^ n the last canoe, may have had 
reference to this very state of the weather ; and his haste 
to overtake his companions been connected with a desire 
to induce them to seek a shelter. All this presented itself 
to the bee-hunter's mind, at once ; and it was discussed 
betwcfen the members of the party, freely, and not witboat 
some grave apprehensions. 

There was one elevated point — elevated comparatively, 
if not in a very positive sense — whence the eye could 
Command a considerable distance along the lake shore* 

'Thither Margery now hastened to look after the canoes. 

' Boden accompanied her ; . and together they proceeded, 
Bide by side, with a new-bord, but lively and increasing 
confidence, that was all the greater, in consequence of 

' their possessing a common secret. 

*' Brother must be much better than he was," the girl 
observed, as they hurried on, *< for he has not once been 
into the shed to look at the barrels ! Before he went into 
the openings, he never entered the house without drinking; 

' and, sometimes, he would raise the cup to his mouth as 
often as three times in the first half-hour. Now, he does 
not seem even to think of it V^ 
** It maybe well that he can find nothing to put into hif 
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evp) shoald he fall into bis oU ways. One is hevor sure 
«r a man erf such habits, until he is placed entirelj out 
o[ harm^s way." 

** Gershom is such a different bein^ when he has not 
been drinking T' rejoined the sister, in a touching mannef* 
** We love him, and strive to do all we can to keep him 
up, but it is hard." * 

^^ I am surprised that you should have tome into this 
wilderness with any one of bad habits I" 

** Why not ? He is my brother, and I have no parents 
•-^he is all to me : and what would become of Dcfmtby if 
I were to qtiit her> too ! She has lost most of her friends^ 
since Gershom fell into these ways^ and it would quite 
break her heart, did I desert ber.^' 

** All this speaks well for you, pretty Margery, but tt ia 
not the less sqrprising-^^h, there is my canoe, in plain 
sight of ail who enter the riv^r ; thai must be conoealedi 
Injins or no Injtns," 

'^ It is only a step further to the place where we can get 
a look-out. Just there, beneath the burr oak. -.Hours and 
hours have I sat on that spot, with my sewing, while Qer^ 
shorn was gone into the openings." 

"And Dolly— where was she while you were herel" 

"PoorDol^! — I do think she passed quite half bar 
time up at the beach tree, where you first saw her, looking 
if brother was not coming home. It is a cruel thing to- a 
wife to have a truant husband !" 

"'Which I hope may never be your case, pretty Mar* 
gery, and which I think never canJ* 

Margery idid not answer: but the speech must have 
%een heard, uttered as it was in a much lower tone of 
voice than, the young man had hitherto used ; for the 
charming maiden looked down and blushed. Fortunately, 
the two n6w soon arrived at the tree, and their conversa- 
tion naturally reverted to the subject which had brought 
them there. Three canoes were in sight, close in with 
the land, but so distant as to render it for some time 
doubtful which way they were moving. At first, the bee* 
hunter said that they were still going slowly to the south- 
ward ,* but he habitually carried his liule glass, and, on 
levelting that, it was quite apparent that the savages were 
7» • 
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imddHog before the wind, and making for tfai mouth ef 
the river. This was a very grave fact; and, as Biosaoai 
flew to communicate it to her brother and his wife, le 
Bourdon moved towards his own canooi and looked about 
ibr a place of ooncealment^ 

Several eonaiderations had to be borne in mind, in dis" 
posing of the canoes i for that of Gershom was to be se^ 
ereted, as well as that of the bee-hunter« A tall aquatic 
plant, that is termed wild rice, and which we suppose to 
be Ihe ordinary rice-plant, unimproved by tillage, grows 
fpotttaneouslf about the mouths and on the fla)Cs of moet 
of the rivers of the part of Michigan of which we ar6 
writing ; asi indeed, it is to be found in nearly all the shal* 
low waters of those regions. There was a good deal of 
this rice at hand f and the bee-faunter^ paddling his own 
canoe and towing the other, entered this vegetable thicket^ 
efaoosing a channel that had been formed by some acci- 
dent of nature, and which wound through the herbage in 
a way soon to conceal all that came within its limits. 
These channels were not only numerous, but exceedingly 
winding ^ and the bee-hunter had no sooner brought bi9 
canons to the firm ground and fastened them there, than 
he ascended a tree, and studied the windings of these 
narrow passages, until he had got a genera} idea of their 
direction and characters. This precaution taken, he'hulr* 
ried back to the hut. 

" Well, Gershom, have you settled on the course to be 
taken V^ were the first words uttered by the bee«heinter 
when he rejoined the family of Whiskey Centre. 

«• We haven't," answered the husband. •* Sister begs us 
to quit the ehientiy for the Indians must soon be here ; bttt 
wife seems to think that she mast be safe, now I Vn at 
home, ag'in." 

** Then wife is wrong, and sister is right. If you wiH 
take my advice, you will hide all your effects iii the woodsi 
and quit the cabin as soon as possible. The Injins cannot 
fait to see this habitation, and will be certain X6 destroy 
all they find in it, and that they do not carry ofif« Besides, 
the discovery of the least article belcmgirtg to a white 
man will set them on our trail ; for scalps will soon beaf 
«ft ptiee at Montreal. In half an houri all thftt is here eali 
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Ibe removed ioto the thicket that is luckily «o mwc ; mm} 
by putting out the fiire with ^are, and uaing proper caatioo^ 
we may give the place such a deserted look that %hm 
^vages will suspect nothing*" 

** If they enter the river. Bourdon, they wiU not 'caa^ 
out with a wigwam so near by ; and ahould they eonit 
bere, what is to prevent their seeia' the foot-piinCa w* 
•hall leave behind us f 

" The sight, and that only. Before morning theif omm 
Ibotsteps will be so plenty as to deceive them. Lookilf 
we all wear moccasins, which is a great advaatage just 
liow. ^ut every moment is precious, and we should b« 
•lirring. Let the women tske the beds and beddiiig'« 
while you and I shoulder thia cheat. Up it goes, and 
aiway with it 1" 

Gershom had got to be so much under his eompaoion'* 
iajfluence, that he complied, though his mind suggieatad 
various objections to the course taken, to which hia tongas 
gave utterance as they busied themselves ia thia taak. 
The effects of Whiskey Centre had been gradually dimi« 
nishrng in quantity, as well as jn value, for the laat three 
years, and were now of no great aoiount, in a»y aense. 
Still, there were two chests, one large, and oaa saiall. The 
last contained all that a generous regard for the growing 
wants of the family had left to Margery ; while the fivst 
Md the joint wardrobes of the husluuid and wife, with a 
few other articles that were considefed aa valuable."^ 
Among other things were half a doaeh of very thin silver 
toa-spoons, which had Allien to Gershom on a division of 
file family plate. The other six were carefully wrapped 
«p in paper and put in the till of Margery^s chest, being 
her portion of this species of property. The Americans, 
generally, have very little plate ; though here and there 
marked exceptions do exist ; nor do the humbler classes 
lay out much of their earnings in jewelry, while they 
commonly dress far beyond their means in all other ways. 
In this respect, the European female of the same class in 
Kfe frequently possesses as much in massive golden personal 
ornaments as would make an humble little fortune, while 
her attire is as homely as cumbrous petticoats, coarse cloth, 
and a vile taste can render it. On the other hand, thb 
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Aoserieaii matrbn that has not a set— one halMozen— of 
•ii^er tea-spoons must be poor indeed, and can hardly be 
liaid to bel<mg to the order of housekeepers at aH. By 
means of a careful mother, both Qershom and his sister 
ktd the halMozen mentioned ; and they were kept more 
aS'SHcred memorials of past and better days than as articles 
<dC any nge. The household goods of Waring would haT« 
been limited by his means of transportation, if not by his 
poverty. Two common lc»v-po8t maple bedsteads were soon 
uncorded and carried off, as were the beds and beddings. 
There was scarcely any crockery, pewter and tin being its 
•ttbstitotes ; and as for chairs there was only one, and that 
had rockers : a practice of New England that has gradually 
difiused itself over the whole country, looking down ridi- 
cule, the drilling of boarding-schools, the comments of 
elderly ladies of the old school, the sneers of nurses, and, 
in a word, all that venerable ideas of decorum could sof^ 
ge9t, until this appliance of domestic ease has not only 
fairly planted itself in nearly every American dwelling, but 
in a good many of. Europe also I 

It required about twenty minutes for the party to clear 
the. cabin of every article that might induce an Indian to 
suspect the presence of white men. The furniture was 
carried to a sufficient distance to be safe from everything 
but a search ; and care was had to avoid as much as po»» 
sihle making a trails to lead the savages to the place selected 
for the temporary store-room. This was - merely a close 
thicket, into which there was a narrow but practicable en« 
trance on the side the least likely to be visited. When rik 
was accomplished the four went to the look-out to ascertain 
how far the canoes had come. It was soon ascertained 
that they were within a mile> driving down before a strong 
breeze and following sea, and impelled by as many paddl^ 
as there were living beings in them. Ten minutes would 
certainly bring them up with the bar, and five more fairly 
within the river. The question now arose, where the party, 
vras to be concealed during the stay of the savages. Dolly^ 
as was perhaps natural to the housewjfe, wished to remain 
by her worldly goods, and pretty Margery had a strong, 
feminine leaning to do the same. But neither of the men 
approved of the plan. It was risking too much in one 
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^M; and a suggestion that tbe bee-honter w^ not loof 
in making, prevailed. 

It will be reoaembered thai le Bourdon had carried iHm 
canoes vrithin the field of wild rice, and bestowed them 
there with a good deal of attention to security. Now 
these canoes offered, in many respects, better places bf 
temporary refuge under all the circumstances than aajT 
other that cocdd readily be found on shore. They were 
dry ; and by spreading skins, of which Boden had so many, 
comfortable beds might be made for the females, which 
would be easily protected from the night ^ir and dews bf 
throwing a rug over the gunwales. Then, each canoe 
contained many articles that wonld probably be wanted; 
that of the bee-hunteir in particular furnishing food in 
abundance, as well as divers other things that would fai 
exceedingly useful to persons in their situation. The great 
advantage of the canoes, however, in the mind of le Bour- 
<ion, was the facilities they offered for flight. He hardly 
hoped that Indian sagacity would be so far blinded a« to 
prevent the discovery of the many foosteps they must have 
left in their hurried movements, and he anticipated *tbat 
with the retui;p of day something would occur to render ^ 
necessary for them to seek safety by a stealthy removal from 
the spot. This might be done, he both hoped and believed, 
under cover of the rice, should sufficient care be taken to 
avoid exposure In placing the caAoes, he had used the 
precaution to leave them where they could not be seen from 
tbe cabin or its vicinity, or, indeed, from any spot in the 
vicioity of the ground that the savages would be likely to 
visit during their stay. All these reasons le Bourdon now 
rapidly laid before his companions,* and to the canoes the 
whole party retired as fast as they could walk. 

There was great judgment displayed on the part of tbe 
bee-hunter in selecting the wild rice as a place of shelter. 
At that season it was sufficiently grown to afford a complete 
screen to everything within it that did not exceed the height 
of a man, or which was not seen from som^ adjacent eleva- 
tion. Most of the land near the mouth of the river was 
low, and the few spots which formed exceptions had been 
borne in mind when the canoes were taken into the field. 
But just as Gershom was on the point of putting a foot into 
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ftis own canoe, with a view to arrange it for Ibe raeeplmi 
€i his wife, be drew back, and exclaimed after the maanttr 
nf 'one to whom a most important idea anddenlj oeeors-— 

'^Laitd*5 sake ! I 've forgotten a)i about them barreia! 
They 'II fall into the hands of the savages, and an awful 
fime they *l[ make with them ! Let me pass, IkAlj ; I raiisl 
bok after the barrels this instant.'* « 

While the wife gently detained her eager husiMind» the 
bee-hunter quietly asked to what barrels he iiUuded. 

" The whiskey casks," was the answer. " There *8 two 
•II 'em in the shed behind the hut, and whiskey enough to 
iet a whole tribe in commotion. I wonder I should havo 
overlooked the whiskey !*' 

'' It is a sign of great improvement, friend Waring, and 
#ill lead to no bad consequences/' returned le Bourdon, 
liooHy. " I foresaw the danger, and rolled the casks down 
the hill, where they were dashed to pieces in the brook^ 
and the liquor has long since been carried into the lake 
in the shape of grog." 

Waring seem^ astounded ; but was so completely mystt* 
led* as not to suspect the truth. That his liquor should ht 
kopelessly lost was bad enough ; but even |hat wa^ bett^ 
Ipian to have it drunk by savages without receiving any re- 
turns. After groaning and lamenting ortr the loss for a 
ftw minutes, he joined the rest of the party in making aome 
fhrther dispositions, which le Bourdon deemed prudent,, if 
not necessary. 
. It had occurred to the bee-hunter to divide his own cargo 
between the two canoes, which was the task that the whole 
party was now engaged in. The object wa« to lighten his 
own canoe in the event of flight, and, by placing his eBTects 
in two parcels, give a chance to those in the boat which 
itaight escape, of having wherewithal to comfort and con» 
aole themselves. As i^oon as this new arrangement was 
completed, le Bourdon ran up to a tree that offered the de- 
sired facilities, and springing into its branches, was soon 
high enough to get a view of the bar and the mouth of the 
fiver. By the parting light of day, he distinctly saw^/5wir 
canoes coming up the stream ; which was one more than 
those reported to him by Margery as having pa689d« 
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CHAPTER VL 

And long shall timorous fancy see, 

The painted chief and pointed spear; ^ 

And reason^s self shall bow the knee, 
Tt> shadows and dehlsions here. 

• 

A BBioHT moon reflected on the eartk for about an hoar 
tbe light of the sun, as the latter iiiimnary disappeared. 
By its aid Uie bee»haater^ who attll continued in the tree, 
was enabled to watch the moveraents of the canoes of the 
Indians, though the persons they contatoed soon got to be 
no indistinct as to tender it impossibie to do more than 
count their numbers. The fast he made out to be five eadi 
m three of the canoes, hnd six in the other, making twenty- 
one individuals in all. This was too great an odds to think 
of jresisting, in the event of the strangers turning out to be 
hostile ; and the knowledge of this disparity in force ad- 
monished all the fugitives of the necessity of being wary 
and prudent. 

The stran^rs landed just beneath the hut, or at the pre- 
cise spot where Whiskey Centre was in the habit of keeping 
Jtiis canoe^ and whence Boden had removed it only an hour 
or two before. The savages had probably selected the 
place on account of its shores being clear of the wild rice, 
and because the high ground near it promised both a look- 
out and comfortable Mgings. Several of the party strolled' 
upward, as if searching for an eligible spot to light their 
fire, and one of them soon discovered the cabin. The 
warrior announced his success by a whoop, and a dozen of 
the Indians were shortly collected in and about the chienU, 
All this proved the prud^ce of the course taken by the 
fugitives. 

Blossom stood beneath the tree, and the be^hunter told 
her, as each incident occurred, all that passed among the 
strangers, when the girl communicated the same to her 
brother and his wife, who were quite near at hand in caie 
of the canoes. • As there was no daiif«ar of beii^ «fww 
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heard, conversation in an ordinary tone passed between 
the parties, two of whom at least were now fond of holding 
this sort of communion. . 

** Do thej seem to suspect the neighbourhood of the og* 
cupants of the cabin V* asked Margery, when the bee-hunter 
had let her know the manner in which the savages had 
taken possession of her late dwelling. 

*' One cannot tell. Savages afe always distrustful and 
cautious when on a war-path ; and these seem to be scent«i 
ing about like so many hounds which are nosing for a trail. 
They are now gathering sticks to light a fire, which is 
better than burning the chienW 

** Thai they will not be likely to do until they have no 
further need of it. Teil me. Bourdon, do any go near the 
thicket of alders where we have hidden our goods?'' 

" Not as yet ; though there is a sudden movement and 
many loud yells among them !" 

** Heaven send that it may not be at having discovered 
anything we have forgotten.- The sighf of even a lost 
dipper or cup would set them blood-hounds on our path, as 
sure as we are white and they are savages !" 

'' As I live, they sceftt the whiskey ! There is a rush 
towards, and a pow-wow in and about the shed — yes, of a 
certainty they smell the liquor 1 Some of it has escaped 
in rolling down the hill, and their noses are too keen to 
pass over a fragrance that to them equals that of roses. 
Well, let them scent as they may«--even an Injin does not 
get drunk through his nose" 

'* You are quite right, Bourdon : but is not this a most 
Unhappy scent for us, Bince the smell of whiskey can hardly 
be th^e withont their seeing it did not gfow in the wood^ 
of itself, like an oak or a beech?" 

** I understand you, Margery, and there is good sense lik 
what you say. They will never think the liquor grei^r 
there, like a blackberry or a chestnut, though the place is 
called Whiskey Centre !" 

** It is hard enough to. know that a family has deserved 
such a name, without being remmded of it by those that 
call themselves friends/' answered the girl pointedly, after 
a pause of near a minute, though she spoke in sorrow 
rather than in an^er. 
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la an in8i:aBt the bee*hunter was at pretty Margerj's 
side/ makiag his peace by zealous apologies and winning 
protestations of reject and concern. The mortified girl 
was . soon appeased ,* and, after consulting together for a 
lo^nttte, they went to the canoe to communicate to the hus- 
band and wife what they had seen. 

** The whiskey, after all is likely to prove our worst 
•enemy y" said the bee-hunter as he approached. " It would 
«eeni that in . moving the barrels some of the liquor has 
esoai^d, and the nose of an Injin is too quick for the odour 
it leaves not to scent it." 

''Much good may it do them," growled Gershom-r* 
** they 've lost me that whiskey, and let them long for it' 
without gettin' any as a punishment for the same. My 
fortun' would have been made could I only have got them 
two . barrels as far as Fort Dearborn before the trooffs 
moved !" 

** The barrels might have been got there, certainly," an- 
swered le Bourdon, so much provoked at the man's regrets 
for the destroyer which had already come so near to bring- 
ing want and ruin on himself and family, as momentarily 
to forget his recent scene with pretty Margery ; '* but 
whether anything would have been in them is another ques- 
tion. . One of those I rolled to the brow of the hill was 
• half empty as it was." 

"Gershom is so troubled with the ague, if he (^on't take ' 
stimulants in this new country," put in the wife, in th^ 
apologetic manner in which woman struggles to conceal 
the failings of him she loves. "As for the whiskey, I 
don't grudge that in the least; for it 's a poor way of get- 
ting rich to be selling it to soldiers, who want all the rea- 
son liquor has left 'em, and more top. Still, Gershom 
needs bitters; and ought, not to have every drpp he has 
^en thrown into his ^ce." ' 

By this time le Bourdon was again sensible of his mis- 
take, and he beat a retreat in. the best manner he could, 
secretly resolving not to place himself any more between 
two fires, in consequence of further blunders on this deli- 
cate subject. He now found that it was a very different 
thing to joke Whiskey Centre himself on the subject of 
his great failing, from making even the most distant allusion 
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to it in the presence of those who felt for a iNKbaikd'f mS 
t brother's weakness, with a IiYeliness of feeling that bratal 
faidulgence had long since destroyed in the object of their 
solicitude. He accordingly pointed out the risk there wnB 
ttkht the Indians should make the obvbiis inference, that 
human beings must have recently been in the hut, to leat^ 
the fresh scent of the liquor in question behind them. This 
truth was so apparent that all felt its force, thonglr to not 
one else did the danger seem so great as to the bee*h6iiter. 
He. had greater familiarity with the Indian character thao 
any of his companions, and dreaded the sagacity of the 
lavages in a just proportion to his greater knowledge. He 
did not fail, therefore, to admonish his new friends of the 
Necessity for vigilance. 

" I will return to the tree and take another look at the 
iiiovements of the savages," le Bourdon concloded by say- 
ins. *' By this time their fire must be lighted ; and by the 
Mid of my glass, a better insight may be had into their plans 
and feelings." 

The bee-hunter now went back to his tfee, whither he 
was slowly followed by Margery ; the girl yielding to a 
feverish desire to accompany him, at the very time she was 
talf restrained by maiden bashful nees ; thongh anxiety and 
the wish to learn the worst as speedily as possible prevailed. 

*' They have kindled a blazing fire, and the whole of the 
inside of the house is as bright as if illuminated," said le 
Bourdon, who was now carefully bestowed among the 
branches of his small tree. *^ There are lots of the red 
devils moving about the chiente, inside and out; and they 
seem to have fish as well as venison to cook. Ay, there 
goes more dry brush on the fire to brighten op the picture, 
and daylight is almost eclipsed. As I live, they have a 
prisoner among 'em !" 

** A prisoner !" exclaimefi Margery, in the gentle tones 
of female pity — "Not a white person, surely?" 

« No — he is a red-skin like all of them — but— wait a 
minute till I can get the glass a little more steady. Yes- 
it is*so — I was right at first !'* 

** What is so. Bourdon— ^atid in what are yon right?" 

*' You may remember, Blossom, that your brother and I . 
ipoke of two Injins who visited roe in the openings. One 
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iM ft Pottawcttftime and the odiera Chippewa. The first 
we foand dead and scalped, after he had left as; and the 
last is now in yonder hut, hound and a prisoner. He has 
taken to the lake on his way to Fort Dearborn, and has, 
with all his eraft and resolutiGu, fallen into enemy's hands. 
Well will it be £>r him if his captors do not learn what 
hefel the warrior who was slain near my cabin, and left 
seated against a tree I'' 

*' Do yon think these savages mean to revenge the death 
of their brother on this unfortunate wretch V* 

<* I know that he is in the pay of our general at Detroit, 
while the Pottawattamies are in the pay of the English. 
This of itself would make them enemies, and has no doubt 
been the cause of his being taketi ; but I do not well see 
how Injins on the lake here can know anything of what 
has happened some fifty miles or so up in the openings." 

" Perhaps the savages in the canoes belong to the same 
party as the warrior you call Elksfoot, and that they, have 
had the means of learning his death, and by whose hand 
be fell." 

The bee-hunter was surprised at the quickness c^ the 
girl's wit, the suggestion being as discreet as it was inge- 
nious. The manner in which intelligence flies through the 
wilderness had often surprised him, and certainly it was 
possible that the party now before him might have heard 
of the fate of the chief whose body he had found in the 
openings, short as was the time for the news to have gone 
so far. The circumstance that the canoes had come from 
the northward was against the inference, however, and after 
musing a minute on the facts, le Bourdon mentioned this 
objection to his companion. 

" Are we certain these are the same canoes as those 

which I saw pass this afternoon ?" • asked Margery, who 

* comprehended the difficulty in an instant. '<Of those I 

saw, two passed first, and one followed ,* while here are 

four that have landed." 

" What you say may be true enough. We are not to 
suppose that the canoes you saw pass are all that are on 
the lake. But let the savages be whom they may, prudence 
tells us to keep clear of them if we can ; and this more so 
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tlttti ever, now I can see that Pigeonswus^, who I know t9 
i>e an 'American Injin, is treated by them as an enemy." 

** How are the sarages employed now, Bourdon ] D6 
they prepare to eat, or do they torture their prisoner ?" 

** No fear of their attempting the last to-aight Theto 
is- an uneasiness about them, as if they still smelt the liquor ; 
but some are busy cooking at the fire. I would gire ail 
my honey, pretty Margery, to be able to save Pigeonswiag ! 
He is a good fellow, for a savage, and is heart and hand 
with us in this new war, that he tells me has begun be- 
tween us and the English V* 

** You surely would not risk your owti life to save a sa- 
vage, who kills and scalps at random, as this man has 
doner 

" lu jhat he has but followed the habits of his colour 
and race. I dare say we do things that are quite as bad, 
according to Injin ways of thinking. I do believe, Mar- 
gery, was that man to see m^ in the hands of the Pottawat- 
taraies, as I now see him, he would undertake something 
for my relief." 

" But what can you, a single man, do when there are 
twenty against you t" asked Margery, a little reproachfully 
as to manner, speaking like one who had more interest kn 
the safety of the young bee-hunter than she chose very 
openly to express. - ' 

" No one can say what he can do till he tries. I do net 
like the way they are treating that Chippewa, for it kK>ks 
as if they meant to do him harm^ He is neither fed, nor 
suffered to be with his masters; but there the poor fellow 
is, bound hand and foot near the cabin door, and lashed to 
a tree. They do not even give him the relief of sufi^riag 
him to sit down." 

The gentle heart of Margery was touched by this account 
of the manner in which the captive was treated, and she 
inquired into other particulars concerning his situation, ' 
with a more marked interest than she had previously ma- 
nifested in his state. The bee-hunter answered her ques- 
tions as they were put ; and the. result was to place the girl 
in possession of a minute detail of the true manner in 
which Pigeonswing was treated. 

Although there was probably no intention on the p^it 
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of the captors of the Chippewa to torture him before hie 
time, tortured he must "have been by the xnaQoer in which 
his limbs and body were confined* Not only were his 
arms fastened behind his back at the elbows, but the hands 
were also tightly bound together in front. The legs h«d 
ligatures in two places, just abo?e the knees and just below 
t^ ancles. Around the body was another fastening, which 
secured the captive to a beech that stood about thirty feet 
from the door of the cabin, and so nearly in a line with the 
fire within and the look-out of le Bourdon, as to enable the 
last distinctly to note these particulars, aided as he was bj 
his glass. Relying on the manner in which they had s^ 
cured their prisoner, the savages took little heed of him ; 
but each appeared bent on attending to his own comfort, 
by means of a good supper, and by securing a dry lair in 
which to pass the night. All this le Bourdon saw and 
noted too, ere he dropped lightly on his feet by the side of 
Margery, at the root of the tree. 

Without losing time that was precious, the bee-hunter 
went at once to the canoes and communicated his intention 
to Waring. The moon had now set, and the night was 
favourable to the purposes of le Bourdon. At the first 
glance it might seem wisest to wait until sleep had fallen 
upon the savages, ere any attempt were made to approach 
the hut ; but Boden reasoned differently. A general silence 
would succeed as soon as the savages disposed of themselves 
to sleep, which would be much more likely to allow his 
footsteps to be overheard, than when tongues and bodies 
and teeth were all in active movement. A man who eats 
afler a long march, or a severe paddling, usually concen- 
trates his attention on his food, as ie Bourdon knew by 
long experience ; and it is a much better moment to steal 
upon the hungry and weary, «to do so when they feed, than 
to do so when they sleep, provided anything like a watch 
be kept. That the Pott awatt amies would neglect this latter 
caution le Bourdon did not believe; and his mind was 
made up, not only to attempt the rescue of his Chippewa 
friend, but to attempt it at once. 

Afler explaining his plan in a few words, and requesting 
Waring's assistance, le Bourdon took a solemn leave of the 
party, and proceeded at once towards the hut. In order 
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to tinderstand the norements of the bee-honter, it may IMI 
weli HOW briefly to explain the posilion of the ckieni^:, 3?i* 
the nature of the ground on which the adventurer WdS ri*- 
qtttred to act. The hut stood on a low and somewhat ^cw 
rapt swell, being surrounded on all sides by land so Iow» :*^ 
to be in many places wet and swampy. There were a good 
many trees on the knoll, and several thickets of alders and 
other bushes on the lower ground ; but, on the whole, the 
iwamps were nearlv devoid of what is termed " timber/* 
Two sides of the knoll were abrupt ; that on which the 
^sks had been rdled into the lake, and that opposite, 
which was next to the tree whence Boden had so long been 
watching the proceedings of the savages. The distance 
between the hut and this tree was somewhat less than a 
mile. The intervening ground was low, and mosC of it 
was marshy ; though it was possible to cross the marsh by 
following a particular course. Fortunately this course^ 
which was visible to the eye by daylight, and bad been taken 
by the fugitives on quitting the hut, might be dimly traced 
at night by one who understood the ground, by means of 
certain trees and bushes, that fornried so many fingerposts 
for the traveller. Unless this particular route were taken, 
however, a circuit of three or four miles must be made, in 
order to pass from the chienti to the spot where the family 
had taken refuge. As le Bourdon had crossed this fir^ 

ground by daylight, and had observed it well from his tree, 
e thought himself enough of a guide to find his way 
through it in the dark, aided by the marks just mentioned. 
The bee-hunter had got as far as the edge of the mar^h 
on his way towards the hut, when pausing an instant to 
examine the priming of his rifle, he fancied that he heard 
a light footstep behind him. Turning, quick as thought, 
he perceived that pretty Margery had followed him thus 
far. Although time pressed, he could not part from the 
girl without showing that he appreciated the interest she 
manifested in his behalf. Taking her hand, therefore, he 
spoke with a simplicity and truth, that imparted to his 
manner a natural grace that one bred in courts tnight have 
envied. What was more, with a delicacy that few in courts 
would deem necessary under the circutnstances, he did not 
in hit language so much 4mpute to concern on his own 
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«i6aotiiikt this iDOvesaenl of Margery's, us to ibi^ she feh fiir 
Iter brother and sister ; though io his lamost hear^ a tfand^ 
bing hapQ prevailed tF^at he had his share in it 

" Do aot be troubled on account of Gerahoin aod his 
wife* pretty Margery/' aaid the. bee-huniter, *' which* as I 
perceive* is the main reason why you^ have oome here; and 
as for myself* be certain that I shall not forget who I have 
left behind^ and how much her safety depends oa my pni» 
<lence." 

Margery was pleased* though a good dctal confused, k 
was new to her to hear alluisioos of this sort, but natme 
, supplied the feeling to appreciate them. 

*' Is it aot risking too much* Boiudoiit" aha said. "Are 
you sure of being ^le to find the crossing in the maish* 
in a night so very dark? I do not know but looking so 
iQUg at the bright light in the cabin may blind me, bat k 
dt^ seem as ii I. never saw a darker night I" 

** The darkness increases, for the star-light is gone;, fane 
I can se^ where I go* and. so long, as I can do that there is 
not much fear of losing my way. I do aot like to expose 
you to danger* but — " 

" Never mind me, Bourdon— set me to do anything in 
which you think I can be of use I" exclaimed the girl, 
eagerly. 

" Well then* MiM'gery, you may do this : Come with me 
to the large tree in the centre of the marsh, and I will set 
you on a duty that may possibly save my life. I will tell 
yoa my meaning when there." 

Margery followed with a light, impatient st^; and, as 
neither stopped to speak or to look around* the two soon 
stood ^neath the tree in questicm. It was a large elm that 
completely overshadowed a considerable extent of firm 
ground. Here a full and tolerably near view covdd be 
had of the hut, which was still illuminated by the bAuting 
fire within. Fot a minute both stockl silently gaxing at %he 
strange scene ; then le Bourdon explained to has companion 
the manner in which she might assist himi. 

Once at the elni* it was not so difficult to find the way 
across the marsh, as it was to reach that spot, oomingyrosi 
Uie chietUe. As there were several elms scattered about m 
the centre of the marsh* the bee-honter was fearfiil thi^ he 
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mi^t not r^aeh the right tree; in whkih ctm he ipohM h* 
ecnapeUed to retrace his steps, and that at the mniiDenl 
hazard of being captured. He carried bahitually a small 
dark lantern, and had thought of so disposing of it in the 
lower branches of this very elm, as to form a (bous of it, 
bat hemtated about doing that <whtch might prove a guide 
to his enemies as well as to himself. If Margery woul4 
take charge of this laotern, he could hope to reap its ad- 
vantages without incurring the hazard of having a light 
euspended in the tree for any length of time. Margery 
understood the lessons she received, and promised to obey 
all^the injunctions by which they were accompanied. 

" Now, Qod bless you, Margery,'^ added the bee-hunter. 
** Providence has brought me and your brother's family to- 
gether in troublesome times; should I get back safe frooa 
this adventure, I shall look upon it as a duty to do all I can 
to help Gershom place his wife and sister beyond the reach 
irfharm." 

« God bless you. Bourdon I" half whispered the agitated 
girl. ** I know it is worth some risk to save a humah life, 
even though it be that of an Injin, and I will not try to 
persuade you from this undertaking ; but do not attempt 
more than is necessary, and rely on my using the lantera 
just as you have told me to use it" 

Those younff persons had not yet known each other a 
single day, yet both felt that confidence which years alone, 
in the crowds of the world, can ordinarily create in the 
human mind. The cause of the sympathy which draws 
heart to heart, which generates friendships, and love, and 
passionate attachments, is not obvious to all who choose to 
talk of it. There is yet a profound mystery in 'our organi- 
zation, which has hitherto escaped the researches of both 
classes of philosophers, and which it probably was the de- 
sign of the Creator should not be made known to iis until 
we draw nearer to that great end which, sooner or later, is 
to be accomplished in behalf of our race, when '^ know- 
ledge will abound," and we sliall better understand our 
being .and its objects than is permitted to us in this our 
day of ignorance. But while we cannot trace the causes 
of a thousand things, we know and feel their efl^ts. 
Among the other mysteries ot our nature is this of sudden 
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«iid stmng syfiipathiefl, which, ar hetween men for inen^ «nd 
women for women, awaken confidence and friendship ; and 
as between those of different sexes, excite passionate a^ 
taehments that more or less colour their future lives. The 
great delineator of our common nature, in no one of the 
many admirable pictures he has drawn of men, manifests 
a more profound knowledge of his subject, than in that ia 
which he pourtrajrs the sudden* and nearly ungoremable 
inclination ^hich Romeo and Juliet are made to display 
for each other ^ an inclination that sets reason, habit, pre- 
judice; and family enmities, at defiance. That such an at- 
tachment is to be commended, we do not. say; that all can 
feel it, we do not believe; that connections formed und^r its 
influence can always be desirable, we are far from thinking : 
but that it may e^ist we believe is just as certain A aay 
of the incomprehensible laws of our wayward and yet a^ 
mirable nature. We have no Veronese tale to relate here, 
however, but simply a homely legend, in which human fed- 
ing may occasionally be ms^e to bear an humble resem- 
blance to that world-renowned picture which had its scenes 
in the beautiful capital of Venetian Lombardy. 
' When le Bourdon left his companion, now so intensely 
interested in his success, to pick his way in 'the darkness 
across the remainder of the marshy Margery retired behind 
the tree, where the first thing she did •was to examine her 
lantern, and to see that its lig^^t was ready to perform the 
rery important office which might so speedily be required 
of it. Satisfied on this point, she turned her eyes anxiously 
in the direction of the hut. By this time every trace of 
the bee-hunter was lost, the hillock in his front forming too 
dark a bacfe-ground to admit of his being seen. But the 
fire still blazed in the cMmte, the savages not having yet 
finished their cooking, though several had satisfied their 
appetites, and had already sought places where they might 
stretch themselves for the night. Margery was glad to see 
that these last individuals bestou^ed themselves within the 
influence of the iire, warm as was the night. This was 
done most probably to escape from the annoyance of the 
musquitoes, more or less of which are usually found in the 
low lands of the new countries, and near the margins of 
rivers. 
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Margery eoiiid distinctly see tbe Chippewa, eiect tod 
bound to his tree. On him she principally kept her looks 
riveted, for near his person did she expect first again to 
find the bee-hanter. Indeed, there was no chance of seeing 
one who was placed beneath the light of the fire, since the 
brow of the acclivity formed a complete cover, throwing 
all below it into deep shade. This circumstance was ot 
the greatest importance to the adventurer, however, en»> 
bling hrm to steal quite near to his friend, fiivoored by a 
darkness that was getting to be intense. Cluitting Margery, 
we will now rejoin le w>urdon, who by this time was ap- 
proaching his goal. 

The l^e-httnter had some difficulty in finding his way 
across the marsh ; but floundering through the im^diments, 
and on the whole preserving the main direction, he got out 
on the firm ground quite as soon as he had expected to 
do. It was necessary ibr him to use extreme cantion. 
The Indians * according to their custom had dogs, two of 
which had been in signt^ lying about halfway between the 
prisoner and the door of the hut. Boden had seen a savage 
feeding these dogs; and it appeared to him at the time as 
if the Indian had been telling them to be watchful of the 
Chippewa. He well knew the services that the red mea 
expected of these animals, which are kept rather as senti- 
nels than for any great use they put them to in the hunts. 
An Indian dog is quick enough to give the alarm, and he 
will keep oh a trail for a long run and with considerable 
accuracy, but it is seldom that he closes and has his share 
in the death, unless in the case of very timid and powerless 
creatures. 

Nevertheless, the presence of these dogs exacted extra 
caution in the movements of the bee-hunter. He had 
aiicended the hill a little out of the stream of light which 
still issued from the open door of the hut, and was soon 
high enough to get a good look at the state of things oa 
the bit of level land around the cabin. Fully one4ialf of 
the savages were yet up and in motion ; though the pro- 
cesses of cooking and eating were by this time nearly 
ended. These men had senses almost as acute as those of 
their dogs, and it was very necessary to be on his guard 
against them also. By moving with the utmost caution, le 
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Bomdoa reached the edge of the line of liffht, where hm 
was within (en yards of the eaptire. Here he placed his 
rifle against a small treei and drew his knife, in readiness 
to cat the prisoner's thongs. Three several times, while 
the bee-hunter was making these preparations, did the two 
dogs raise theif heads and scent the air ^ once, the oldest 
of the two gave a deq> and most ominoas growl. Singular 
as it may seem, this last indication of giving the darm was 
of great service to le Bourdon and the Chippewa. The 
Utter beard the growl, and saw two of the movements of 
the animals' heads, from all which he inferred that there 
was some Creature, or some danger behind him. This na^ 
turally enough induced him to bestow a keen attention in 
that direction, and being unable to turn body, limbs, or 
head, the sense of hearing was his only means, of watchful- 
ness. It was while in this state of profound listening that 
Pigeonswing fancied he heard his own name, in such a 
whisper as one raises when he wishes to call from a short 
distance with the least possible expenditure of voice. Pre- 
sently the wotds " PigeoBswing,'' and " Chippewa," were 
succeeded by those of •* bee-hunter," " Bourdon." This 
Was enough ; the quick-witted warrior made a low ejacii* 
lation, such as might be mistaken for a half-suppressed 
murmur that proceeded from paio, but which one keenly 
on the watch, and who was striving to communicate with 
him; would be apt to understand as a sign of attention. 
The whispering then ceased altogether, and the prisoner 
waited the result with the stoic patience of an American 
Indian. A minute later the Chippewa felt the thongs giving 
way, and his arms were released at the elbows. An arm 
was next passed round his body, and the fastenings at the 
wrist were cut. At this instant a voice whispered in his 
ear — " Be of good heart, Chippewa — ^your friend. Bourdon^ 
is here. Can you stand V* 

" No stand," answered the Indian in a low whisper— 
" too much tie.*' 

At the next moment the feet of the Chippewa were re- 
leased, as were also his knees. Of all the fastening none 
now ren^ained but that which bound the captive to the tree« 
In not cutting this, the bee-hunter manifeMed his coolness 
and judgment J for were the stout rope of bark severedi 
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the iDdwii would ha?6 fallen lil^e a log, firom total inabilitjr 
to stand. His thongs had impeded the circa] ation of the 
blood, and the osaal temporary paralysis had been the 
consequence. Pigeonswiog understood the reason of hia 
friend's forbearance, and managed to rub his hands and 
wrists together^ while the bee-^honter himself applied fric- 
tion to his feet) by passing his own arms around the bottom 
of the tree» The reader may imagine the intense anxiety 
of Margery the while f for she witnessed the arrival of le 
Bourdon at the tree, and could not account for the long 
delay which (Succeeded. 

All this time, the dogs were far from being' qtltiet or sa- 
tisfied. Their masters, accustomed to being surrounded 
at night by woltes and foxes, or other beasts, took little 
heed, however, of the discontent of these creatures, which 
were in the habit of growling in their lairs. The bee« 
hunter, as he kept rubbing at his fViend's legs, felt now but 
litle apprehension of the dogs, though a new source of 
alarm presented itself by the time the Chippewa was barely 
able to sustain his weight on hi^ feet, and long before he 
could use them with anything like his former agility. The 
manner in which the savages came together in the hut, and 
the gestures made by their chief, announced prettv plainly 
that a watch was about to be set for the night. As it was 
probable that the sentinel would take his station near the 
pr^ner, the bee^huntel' was at a loss to decide whether it 
were better to commence the flight before or after the rest 
of the savages were in their lairs. Placing his mouth as 
close to the ear of Pigeonswing as could be done without 
bringing his head into the light, the following dialogue 
passed between le Bourdon and the captive. 

" IJo you see, Chippewa,** the bee-hunter commenced, 
*' the chief is telling one of his young men to come and 
keep guard near you 1" 

" See him, well 'nought Make too many sign. Ho to 
see." 

" What think you — shall we wait till the warriors are 
asleep, or try to be off before the sentinel comes 1" 

** Bess wait, if one t'ing. You got rifle^^got tomsfaawk 
-rjotknife,ehr 
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** I haye them all, though my rifle is a short distance be- 
hind me, and a little down the hill/' 

" Dat bad — nebber let go rifle on war*path. Well gau 
tomahawk him — T soalp him— dat '11 do." 

*< I shall kill no man, Chippewa, Unless there is great 
occasion for it. If there is no other mode of getting you 
off, I shall choose to cat this last thoixg, and leave you to 
take care of yourself.' 

" Give him tomahawk, den — give him knife, too." 

'* Not for such a purpose. I do not like to shed blood 
without a good reason for it." 

'< No call war good reason, eh? Bess reason in world. 
,Pottawattamie dig up hatchef »ag'in Great Fadder at Wash'- 
ton— dat no ^ood reason why take his scalp, eh 1" 

In whispering these last words the Chippewa used so 
much energy, that the dogs again raised their beads from 
between their fore paws and growled. Almost at that in- 
stant the phief and his (ew remaining wakeful companioni 
laid themselves down to sleep, and the young warrior de- 
signated as the 8€;ntinel left the hut and came slowly towards 
the prisoner. The circumstances admitted of no delay; 
le Bourdon pressed the keen edge of his knife across the 
withe that bound the Indian to the tree ; first giving him 
notice, in order that he might be prepared to sustain hia 
own weight. This done, the bee-hunter dropped on the 
ground, crawling away out of the light ; though the brow 
of the hill almost immediately formed a screen to conceal 
his person from all near the hut. . In another instant he 
had regained his.rifle^ and was descending swiflly towards 
the crossing at the marsh. 
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CHAPTER Vn* 

We call ^em savage^^h, be jiutl 

Their outnigBd fbelitigs 80an ; 
A voice oomeft forth^ 't is fVom the dast«w 
. The savage was a manl 

* SrBAeUB. 

Ab soon as le Bourdon reached the eommehcemetit of 
that which might be called his path across the marsh, he 
stopped and looked backwards He was now sufficiently 
removed from the low acclivity to see objects on its summit, 
^nd had no difficulty in discerning all that the Waning 
fipe illuminated. There stood the Chippewa erect against 
the tree as if still bound with thongs, while the sentinel 
was slowly approaching^ him» The dogs were on their feet, 
and gave two or three sharp barks, whicfi bad the effect to 
cause five or six of the savages to lift their heads in their 
lairs. One arose even and threw an armful of dried 
branches on the fire, producing a bright blaze, that brought 
everything around the hut, and which the light could touch, 
into full view. 

The bee-hunter was astonished at the immovable calm* 
ness with which Pigeonswing still stood to his tree, await- 
ing the approach of the sentinel. In a few moments the 
latter was at his side. At first the Pottawattamie did not 
perceive that the prisoner was unbound. He threw him 
into shadow by his own person, and it required a close 
look to note the circumstance. Boden was too far from 
the 8[Sot to see all the minor movements of the partiee^ but 
there was soon a struggle that could not be mistaken. As 
the Pottawattamie was examining the prisoner, an ezdar 
mation that escaped him betrayed the sudden consciousness 
that the Chippewa was unbound. The sound was no sooner 
uttered than Pigeonswing made a grasp at the sentinel's 
knife, which however he did not obtain, when the two closed 
and fell, rolling down the declivity into the darkness. Whea 
the Pottawattamie seivM the Chippewa^ he utterM a fsAl, 
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which instantly brought every man of his party to his feet 
As the savages now united in the whoops, and the dogs 
began to bark wildly, an infernal clamour was made. 

At first, le Bourdon did not know how to act. He greatiy 
feared the dogs, and could not but think of Margery, and 
the probable consequences, should those sagacious animals 
follow him across the marsh. But he did not like the idea 
of abandoning Pigeonswing, when a single blow of his arm, 
or a kick of his foot, might be the cause of his escape. 
While deliberating in painful uncertainty, the sounds of the 
straggle ceased, and he saw the sentinel rising again into 
the light, limping like one who had suffered by a fall. Pre- 
sently he heard a footstep near him, and, calling in a low 
voice, he was immediately joined by Pigeonswing. Before 
the bee-hunter was aware of his intention, the Chippewa 
seized his rifle, and fevelling it at the ^sentinel, who still 
stood on the brow of the hill, drawn in ail his savage oot- 
lines distinctly in the light of the flames, he fired. The cry, 
the leap into the air, a»d the fall, announced the unerring 
character of the aim. In coming to the earth, the wounded 
man Ml over the brow of the sharp acclivity, and was heard 
rolling towards its base. 

Le Bourdon felt the importance of now improving the 
precious moments, and was in the act of urging his com- 
panion to follow, when the latter passed an arm around his 
body, whipped his knife from the girdle and sheath, Mid 
dropping the rifle into his friend's .arms, bounded away ia 
the darkness, taking the direction of his fallen enemy. 
There was no mistaking all this ; the Chippewa, led by his 
own peculiar sense of honour, risking everything to obtain 
the usual trophy of victory. By this time, a dozen of the 
savages stood on the brow of the hill, seemingly at a toss 
to understand what had become of the combatants. Per- 
ceiving this, the bee-hunter profited by the delay and re- 
loaded his rifle. As everything passed almost as swiftly as 
the electric spark is known to travel, it was but a moment 
after the Pottawattamie fell ere his conqueror was through 
with his bloody task. Just as le Bourdon threw his rifle 
up into the hollow of his atm, he was rejoined by his red 
friend, who bore- the reeking scalp of the seattnel.. at his 
belt ; though fortunately the bee-hunter did not see it oa 
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account of the obscurity, else might he not have been so 
willing to continue to act with so ruthless an ally. 

Farther stay was out of the question ; for the Indians 
were now collected in a body on the brow of tbe hil), 
where the chief was rapidly issuing his orders. In a mi- 
nute the band dispersed, erery man bounding into the dark- 
ness, as if aware of the danger of remaining within the 
kiiluence of the bright light thrown from the fire. Then 
came such a clamour from the dogs, as left no doubt in tbe 
mind of the bee-hunter that they had scented and ibund 
the remains of the fallen man. A fierce yell came from 
the same spot, the proof that some of the savages had al- 
ready discovered the body ; and le Bourdon tdd his com- 
panion to follow, taking his way across the marsh as fast 
AS he could overcome the difficulties of the path. 
. It has already been intimated that it was not easy, if in- 
deed it were possible, to cross that piece of low wet land 
in a direct line. There was tolerably firm ground on it, 
but it lay in an irregular form, its presence being generally 
to be noted by the growth of tre«s. Le Bourdon had been 
rety careful in taking his land-marks, foreseeing tbe |»o- 
l^bility of a hasty retreat, and he had no difficulty ibr 
some time in keeping in the right direction. But the dogs 
soon left the dead body, and came bounding across the 
ssarsh, disregarding its difficulties ; though their plunges 
and yells soon made it apparent that even they did not 
escape altogether with dry feet. As ibr the savages, they 
poured down the declivity in a stream, taking the dogs as 
their guides ; and safe ones they might well be accounted, 
so far as the scent was concerned, though they did not 
happen to be particularly well acquainted with ail the diffi- 
eulties of the path. 

At length le Bourdon paused, causing his companion to 
stop also. In the hurry and confusion of the flight, the 
former had lost his land-marks, finding himself ainidst a 
copse of small trees, or large boshes, but not in the^rti- 
cular copse he sought. Every effort to get out of this 
thickbt, except by the way he had entered it, proved abor- 
tive, and the dogs were barking at no great distance in his 
tear. It is true that these animals no longer approached ; 
foot they were floundering in the mud and water; but 
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heir throats answered every purpose to lead the pursuers 
on, and the low calls that passed from mouth to mouth, let 
the pursued understand that the Pottawattamies were at 
their heels, if not absolutely on their trail. 

The crisis demanded both discretion and decision; qua- 
lities in which the bee-hunter> with his forest training, was 
not likely to be deficient. He looked out for the path by 
which he had reached the unfortunate thicket, and ha?ing 
found it, commenced a retreat by the way he had come. 
Nerve was needed to move almost in a line towards the 
dogs and their masters; but th^ nerve was forthcoming, 
and the two advanced like veterans expecting the fire of 
some concealed but well-armed battery. Presently, le 
Bourdon stopped, and examined the ground on which he 
Btood. 

"Here we must turn, Chippewa," he said, in a guarded 
voice. " This is the spot where I must have missed my 
way." 

" Good place to turn 'bout," answered the Indian—" dog 
too near." 

" We must shoot the dogs if they press us too hard," 
returned the bee-hunter, leading off rapidly, now -secure in 
the right direction. ** They seem to be in trouble, just at 
this time ; but animals like them will soon find their way 
across this marsh." 

" Bess shoot Pottawattamie," coolly returned Pigeon»* 
wing. " Pottawattamie got capital scalp — dog's ears do 
good for nuttin', any more." 

'* Yonder, I believe, is the tree I am in search of 1" ex- 
claimed le Bourdon. " If we can reach that tree, I think 
all will go well with us." 

The tree was reached, and the bee-hunter proceeded to 
make sure of his course from that point. Removing from 
his pouch a small piece of moistened powder that he had 
prepared ere he liberated the Chippewa, he stuck it on a 
lo^ branch of the tree he was under, and on the side next 
the spot where he had stationed Margery. When this was 
done, he made his companion stand aside, and lightii^ 
some spunk with his Hint and steel, he fired his powder. 
Of course, this little preparation burned like the fire- works 
of a bov, making sufficient light, however, to be seen in a 
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dark night for a mile or more. No sooner was the wetted 
powder hissing and throwing off its sparks, than the bee* 
hunter gazed intently into, the now seemingly tangible ob- 
scurity of the marsh. A bright light appeared and va- 
nished. It was enough ; the bee-hunter threw down his 
own signal and extinguished it with his foot ; and, as he 
wished, the lantern of Margery appeared no more. As- 
sured now of the accuracy of his position, as well as of 
the course he was to pursue, le Bourdon bade his compa- 
nion follow, and pressed anew across the marsh. A tree 
was soon visible, and towards that particular object the 
fugitives steadily pressed, until it was reached. At the 
next instant Margery was joined ; and the bee-hunter Could 
not refrain from kissing her, in the excess of his pleasure. 

"There is a dreadful howling of dogs," said Mar- 
gery, feeling no offence at the liberty taken, in a moment 
like that, " and it seems to me that a whole tribe is follow- 
ing at their heels. For Heaven's sake, Bourdon, let as 
hasten to the canoes; brother and sister must think us 
lost!" 

The circumstances pressed, and the bee-hunter took 
Margery'*s arm, passing it through one of his own, with a 
decided and protecting manner, that caused the girPs heart 
to beat with emotions not in the least connected with fear, 
leaving an impression of pleasure even at that perilous mo- 
ment. As the distance was not great, the three were soon 
on the beach and near to the canoes. Here they met Do- 
rothy, alone, and pacing to and fro like a person distressed. 
She had doubtless heard the clamour, and was aware that 
the savages were out looking for their party. As Margery 
met her sister, she saw that something more than common 
had gone wrong, and in the eagerness of her apprehensions 
she did not scruple about putting her questions. 

** What has become of brother? — Where is GershomT" 
demanded the sensitive girl, at once. 

The answer was given in a low voice, and in that sort 
of manner with which woman struggles to the last to con- 
ceal the delinquencies of him she loves. 

"Gershom is not himself, just now," half whispered the 
wife — ** he has fallen into one of his old ways, ag*in." 

•* Old ways !" slowly repeated the sister, dropping her 
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own voice to tones similar to those in which the unpleasant 
news, had just been communicated. ** How is that possible, 
now that all the whiskey is emptied 1" 

" It seems that Bourdon had a jug of brandy among his 
stores, and Gershom found it out. I blame no one ; for 
Bourdon, who never abuses the gills of Providence, had a 
right to his comforts at least ; but it is a pity that there was 
anything of the sort in the canoes !" 

The bee-hunter was greatly concerned at this unwelcome 
intelligence, feeling all its importance far more vividly than 
either of his companions. They regretted as women ; but 
he foresaw the danger, as a man accustomed to exertion in 
trying scenes. If Wluskey Centre had really fallen into 
bis old ways, so as to render himself an incumbrance, in- 
stead of being an assistant at such a moment, the fact was 
to be deplored, but it could only be remedied by time. 
Luckily they had the Indian with them, and he could msh 
luige one of the canoes, while he himself took charge of 
the other. As no time was to be lost, the barking of the 
dogs and the cries of the savages too plainly letting it be 
known that the enemy was getting through the marsh by 
some means or other, he hurried the party down to the ca- 
noes, entering that of Whiskey Centre at once. 

Le Bourdon fonnd Gershom asleep, but with the heavy 
slumbers of the drunkard. Dolly had removed the jug 
and concealed it, as soon as the state of her husband ena- 
bled her to do so, without incurring his violence. Else 
might the unfortunate man have destroyed himself, by in* 
dulging in a liquor so much more palatable than that he 
was accustomed to use, after so long and compelled an ab- 
stinence. The jug was now produced, however, and le 
Bourdon emptied it in the river, to the great joy of the two 
females, though not without a sharp remonstrance from the 
Chippewa. The bee-hunter was steady, and the last drop 
of the Fiqaor of Gascony was soon mingling with the waters 
of the Kalamazoo. This done^ the bee-hunter desired the 
women to embark, and called to the Chippewa to do the 
same. By quitting the spot in the canoes, it was evident 
their pursuers would be balked, temporarily at least, since 
they must recross the marsh in order to get into their own 
boats, without which further pursuit would be fruitless. 
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It might hare been by raeans^of a secret sympathy, or it 
was possibly the result of accident, bat, certain it is, that 
the Chippewa was placed in the stern of Gershom's canoe, 
while Margery found a place in that of le Bourdon. As 
for Whiskey Centre, he lay like a log in the bottom of his 
own light bark, cared for only by his affectionate wife, who 
had made a pillow for his head ; but, fortunately, Uf no as 
sistance just then, not any material hindrance to the move* 
ments of his friends. By the time le Bourdon and the 
Chippewa had got their stations, and the canoes were free 
of the bottom, it was evident by the sounds, that not only 
the dogs, but divers of their masters, had floundered 
through the swamp, and were already on the firm ground 
east of it. As the dogs ran by scent, little doubt remained 
of their soon leading the savages down to the place of em- 
barkation. Aware of this, the bee-hunter directed the 
Chippewa to follow, and urged his own canoe away from 
the shore, following one of three of the natural channels 
that united just at that point. 

The clamour now sensibly increased, and the approach 
of the pursuers was much faster than it had previously 
been, in consequence of there no longer being wet land 
beneath their feet. At the distance of fifty yards from the 
shore, however, the channel, or open avenue among the 
rice plants, that the canoes had taken, made a short turn 
to the northward ; for all the events we have just been re- ' 
cording occurred on the northern, or leeward side of the 
river. Once around this bend in the channel, the canoes 
would have been effectually concealed from those on the 
beach, had it even been broad daylight, and, of course, 
were so much more hidden from view under the obscurity 
of a very dark night. Perceiving this, and fearful that the 
dip of the paddles might be heard, le Bourdon ceased to 
urge his canoe through the water, telling the Chippewa to 
imitate his example, and let the boats drift. In consequence 
of this precaution the fugitives were still quite near the 
shore when, first, the dogs, and tthen a party of their masters, 
came rushing down to the very spot whence the canoes 
had depafted, scarcely two minutes before. As no precau- 
tions were taken to conceal the advance of the pursuers, 
the pursued, or the individuals among them who alone un- 
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derstood the comnon Ungaage of the Great Ojebway Na- 
tion well, had an opportanity of hearing and nnderstanding 
all that was said. Le Bourdon had brought the two canoes 
together; and the Chippewa, at his request, now translated 
such ^arts of the discourse of their enemies as he deenei 
worthy of communicating to the females. 

'*Say, now, nobody dere!" commenced the Indian, 
coolly^—" T'ink he no great way off — mean to look for 
him-«^'ink dog uneasy — won'er why dog so uneasy." 

'* Them dogs are very likely to scent us here in the ca- 
noes, we are so near th€m," whispered ie Bourdon. 

'^S'pose he do, can't catch us," coolly answered the 
Chippewa — *' beside, shoot him, don't take care— -bad for 
dog to chase warrior too much." , 

*' There is one speaking now, who seems to have att« 
thority." 

4** Yes — he chief— know he voice — hear him too often-— 
he mean to put Pigeonswing to torture. WeJI, let him- 
catch Pigeonswing fust — swift bird do dat, eh !" 

** But what says he ! — it may be of importance to lean 
what the chief says, just now." 

" Who care what he <ajf— can't do nuttin' — if get good 
chance, take his scalp, too." 

*' Ay, that I dare say — but he is speaking earnestly, and 
in a low voice ; listen, and let us know what he says. I do 
not well understand at this distance. 

The Chippewa complied, and maintained an attentive 
silence until the chief ceased to speak. Then he rendered 
^vhat had been said into such English as he could com- 
mand, accompanying the translation by the explanations 
that naturally suggested themselves to one like himself. 

"Chief talk to young men," said the Chippewa — ^** al! ' 
chief talk to young men — tell htm dat Pigeonswing muss 
get off in canoe— don't see canoe, nudder — but, muss be 
canoe, else he swim. T'^ink more dan one Injin here— 
<lon't know, dough — maybe, maybe not — can't tell, till see 
trail, morrow morn in' — ^" 

"Well, well: but what does he tell his young men to 
d«?" demanded the bee-hunter, impatiently. 

"Don't be squaw. Bourdon— tell all by'em bye. Tell - 
joung men s'pose he get canoe, den he may get our canoe. 
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tnd carry 'em off — s'pose he swim ; dat Chippewa deril 
swim down stream md get our canoe dat fashion-^hess go 
back, some of you, and see arter our canoe — dat what he 
leli young men most." 

<* That is a lucky thought P' esiciaimed le Bear don— 
" let us paddle down, at once, and seize all their eaeoes 
before they can get there. The distance by water, owing 
to this bend in the river, is not half as great as that by 
land, and the marsh will doable the distance'to them/' 

" Dat good council !" said Pigeonswing — ** you-. go— I 
Mow." 

This was no sooner said, than the eaooes were again 
got in motion. The darkness might now have been a suffi- 
ci^t protection had there been so rice, but the plant 
would have concealed the movement, even at noon-day. 
The fire in the hat served aa a beacon, and enabled' le 
Bourdon to find the canoes. When he reached the landing, 
h& could «till hear the dogs barking on the marsh, and the 
voices (^ those with them, calling in loud tones to two of 
the savages who had remained at the ckient^^ as a sort of 
camp-gnard. 

"What do them chaps say?" asked le Bourdon of the 
Chippewa. " They yell as if striving to make the two inen 
at the door of the hut hear them. Can yoB make out what 
they are bawling so loud ?" 

" Tell two warrior to come down and take care of canoe 
—dat all — let 'em come — find two here take care of dem-r^ 
got good scalp, dera two rascal Pottawattamie !" 

" No— no^ — Pigeonswing — we must have no more of that 
work to-night, but must set about towing these four canoes 
off the shore as fast as we can. Have you got hitches on 
your two?" 

** Fast 'nough — so fast, he follow," answered the Indian, 
who, notwithstanding his preparations to help to remove the 
canoes, was manifestly reluctant to depart without striking 
another blow at his enemies. " Now good time for dem 
rascal to lose scalp !" 

** Them rascals, as you call them, begin to* understand 
their friends in -the marsh, and are looking to the priming 
of t)k'\r rifles. We must be moving, or they may see ua. 
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Ihd gire us a ishot. SfaovQ off» Chippewa, and )>add)e at 
once for the middle of the bay»" 

As le Boardon was much in earnest, Pigeonswing was 
fain to comply. Had the last possessed a rifle of his own-, 
or even a knife, it is highly probable* he would hate leaped 
ashore, and found the means of stealing on some one ot 
his enemies unawares^ and thus secured another trophy. 
But the bee-hunter was deCermiAed) and the Chippewa^ 
however reluctant, was compelled to obey ; for not only 
had le Bourdon kept his rifle at his side^ but he had used 
the precaution of securing his knife and tomahawk, both 
of which he earried habitually^ the same as a vsd man. 

The canoes had now a somewhat diffibull task. The 
wind still blew fresh, and it was necessary for one of these 
light crafl, pretty well loaded with its propet freight, and 
paddled by only a single person, to tow two other cf aft of 
equal size dead to windward. ' The weight in the toWin^ 
craft, and the lightness of those that were toWed, rendered 
this task, bowerer^ easier than it might otheirwise have 
proved. In the course of a couple of minutes all the e8<>' 
noes were far enough from the shore to be out of sight of 
the two Indians^ who^ by that time^ had got down to the 
beach to look after their own craft. The yell these savages 
I'aised on finding themselves too late, not only announced 
their disappointment, but communicated the extent of the 
tiisaster to their ftiends, who were still floundering through 
the marsh. 

'The great advantage that the party of the bee-hunter 
had now obtained must be very apparent to all. In posses^ 
Bion of all the canoes, their enemies were, or would be 
for some time at least, confined to the northern side of the 
river, which was so wide near its mouth as to present an 
effectual barrier between them and those who occupied the 
opposite bankv The canoes> also, enabled the vreaker 
party to change their position at will, carrying With them 
48 many of their effects as were on boards and which in- 
cluded the whde of the property of !e Bourdon } while 
their loss deprived their enemies of ail extra means of mo- 
tion, and would be very likely to induce them to proceed 
on their expedition by land. The objecti of that expedi- 
liOB eould only be tiMijectandby the btte^«mt«r» until he 
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had quefliticMied theObippewa; a thing he did not ikil td 
do, as soon as he believed the party quite safe, under thi) 
sooth shore* Here the fugitites landed « proceeding up a 
natural channel in the wild rice in order to do so^ and se* 
leoting a bit of dry beaeh for their purpose* Margery set 
about lighting a fire, in order to keep the musquitoes at a 
distance, selecting a spot to kindle it^ behind a swell of the 
land, that concealed the Mght ffom til on the other shore* 
In the morning, it would he necessary to elltinguish that 
fire, lest its smoke should betray their position. It wail 
While these things Were in progress, and after le Bourdon 
had himself procured the fuel necessary to feed pretty 
Margery's fire, that he questioned the €hi(^wa touching 
his captivity. 

<* Yes, tell all ^bout him,' ' answered the Indian^ as soon 
as interrogated •<-*-** no good to hide trail from friend« 
'Member when say good bye up hi openin' to Bourdon V* 

" Certainly— 1 remember the very instant when you left 
me. The Pottawattamie went on one path, and you went 
on another. I was glad of thot^ as you seemed to think 
he was not your friend.^' 

** Yes; good not to travel on same path as inimy, 'cause 
he quarrel sometime,'' coolly returned the Indian* '*Di8 
time, path come togedder, somehow $. and Pottawattamie 
lose he scalp*" 

"I am aWare of all that, Pigeonswing, and wish it had 
hot been so< t found the body of Elksfoot sitting up 
against a tree soon after you left me, and knew by whose 
hands he had fallen*" 

•'Didn't find scalp, eh f 

*<No, the scalp had been taken; though t accounted 
that but for little, since the man's life was gone. There 
is little gained by carrying oti war in this manner, making 
the WoodS) and the openings, and the prairies, alike unsafe^ 
You see, tiow, to what distress this family is reduced by 
yodr Injin manner of making war." 

" How you make him, den — Want to hear. Go kiss, and 

give v^niscin to inimy, or go get his scalp, .eh ? Which 
ess fashion to make him a^ard, and own you master?'' 
''All that n^y be done without killing single travellers, 
or ttinrdi^hig itoiiieii and children* The peace will ha 
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made none the sooner between England and America^ be» 
cause you have got the soalp of Blksfoot'* 

** No haben't got him any longer; wish had— Pottawa^ 
taroie take him away, and say he bury him. Well, let him 
hide him in a hole deep as white man's well» can^t hidt 
Pigeonwing honour dere, too» Dat is safe, as notoh eat 
on stick can make him V^ 

This notoh on a stick was the Indian mode of gasetting 
a warrior; and a certain number of these notches was 
pretty certain to procure for him a sort of savage breveti 
which answered his purpose quite as well as the modem 
mode of brevetting at Washington answers our paqpose. 
Neither brings any pay, we l^Ueve, nor any Gommand^ 
except in such cases as rarely occur, and then only to the 
advantage of government There are varieties in honoar, 
as in any other human Interest : so are there many moral 
degrees in warfare. Thus, the very individual who ad* 
mires the occupation of. Algiers, or that of I'ahiti, or the - 
attack on Canton, together with the long train of Indian 
events which have dyed the peninsulas of the East is 
the biood of their people, sees an alarming enormity in the 
knocking down of the walls of Vera Crus, though the 
breach opened a direct road into San Juan de Ulloa, In 
the eyes of the same profound moralists, the garitas of 
Mexico ought to have been respected, as so many doors 
opening into the boudoirs of the beautiful dames of that 
fine capital ; it being a monstrous ^hing to fire a shot into 
the streets of a town, no matter how many came out of 
them. We are happy, therefore, to have it in our power 
to add these touches of philosophy that came from Pigeons* 
^ving to those of the sages of the old world, by way of 
^mpleting a code of international morals on this interest- 
ing subject, in which the student shall be at a loss to say 
^hich he most admires — that which comes from the schools^ 
or that which comes direct from the wilderness. 

'* So best,** answered the bee-hunter. ** I wish I could 
persuade you to throw away that disgusting thing at your 
nelu Remember, Chippewa, you are now among Christians, 
and.ought to do as Christians wish." 

"What Christians do, fh?" returned the Indian, with a 
sneer. " Get drunk, like Whiskey Centre, deret Che«| 
. VbL. I. — 10 
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poor red man ; den get down on knee and look up at Ha« 
nitou? Dot what Christian do^ ehf ' 

<* They who do such things are Christians but ifi naixin 
^-yoa must think better of such as are Christians in fact/' 

^ Ebbery body call himself Christian, Itell you<^a|] pale- 
face Christian, dey say. Now, listen to Chippewa. Once 
talk long talk wit' missionary — ^tellall about Christian— 
what Christian do-— what Christian say^^^-^ow he eat, how 
he sleep, how he drink! — all good — wish Pigeonwing 
Christian — d€n 'member so'ger at garrison •—' no eat, no 
sleep, no drink Christian fashion—- ^o ebbery t'tfig so'ger 
fashion-^-swear, fight, cheat, get drunk — ^wuss data Injin^^^ 
dat Christian, eh?" 

''No, that is not acting like a Christian ; and I fear very 
few of us who call ourselves by that namfe, act as if we 
were Christians, in truth," said le Bourdon, conscious of 
the justice of the Chippewa's accusation. 

" Just dat — now, 1 get him •*- ask missionary, one day^ 
where all Christian go to, so dat Injin can't find him-— 
none in woods-^none on prairie* — none in garrison-^none 
at Mack'naw-^-^none at Detroit *— where all go to, den, so 
Injin can't find him, on'y in missionary talk 7" 

'♦I am curious to know what answer your missionary 
made to that question." 

"Well, tell you — say, on'y one in ten t'ousant taal 
Christian 'mong pale^face, dough all call himself Christian ! 
Dai what Injin t'ink queer, eh?" 

** It is not easy to mak% a red nian understand all the 
ways of the pale-faces, Pigeonswing ; but we will talk of 
these things another time, when we are more at our ease< 
Just now, I wish to learn all I can of the manner in which 
you fell into the hands of the Potta watt amies." 

** Dat plain 'nough— wish Christian talk half as plain. 
You see. Bourdon, dat Elkfoot on scout, when we meet in 
openin', up river. I know'd his ar'nd, and so took scalp, 
Dem Pottawattamie his fi lend — when dey come to meet 
de chief, no find him ; but find Pigeonwing; got me when 
tired and 'sleep; got Elkfoot scalp wid me — sorry for daf 
— know scalp by scalp-lock, which had grey hair, and some 
mark. So put me in canoe, and meant to take Chippewa 
to Chicago to torture him«— but too much wind. So, wbev 
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tn^t friend in fodder cande, 6ome back here to wail Httid 
wbile> 

Thif Was the simple exp!aft«th>n of the manner in which 
Pigeonswing had fallen into the hands of hid enemies. Il 
would seem that Elksfoot had come in a canoe from the 
mouth of the St. Joseph's to a point about half-way between 
that river and the month of the Kalamazoo^ and there 
landed. - What the object of the party was, does not ex* 
actly appear, thodgh it is far from being certain that it was 
not to seize the bee-hbnter, and confiscate his effects. 
Although le Bourdon was personally a stranger to Elksfoot, 
news flies through the Wilderness in an extraordinary 
manneir ; and it was not &t all unlikely that the fact of 8 
white American's being in the openings should soon spreadi 
along with the tidings that the hatchet was dug up, and 
that a party should go out in quest of his scalp and the 
plunder. It would seem that the savage tact of the Chip' 
peWa detected that in the manner of the Pottawattamie 
chief, which assured him the intentions of the old warrior 
Were not amicable ; and that hfe tobk the very summary 
process which has been related, not only to ^secure Mb 
scalp, but effectually to put it out of his pow^f to do any 
mischief to one Who wad an sHly, and, by means of recent 
confidence, now a friend. All this the Indian explained 
to his companion, id his usual clipped English, but with a 
clearness sufficient to make it perfectly intelligible to his 
listener. The bee-hunter listened with the most profound 
attention, for he was fully awar^ of the importance of com«< 
prehending all the hazards of his own situation. 

While this dialogue Was going on, Margery had succeeded 
in lighting her fire, and was busy in preparing some warm 
compound, which she knew would be reqnir^ by her un-« 
happy brother after his debauch. Dorothy passed often 
between the fire and the canoe, feeling a wife's anxiety in 
the fate of her husband. As for the Chippewa, intoxica-* 
tion was a very venial offence in his eyes ; though he had 
a contempt for a man who would thus indulge While 
on a war-path. The American Indian does possess thid 
mQrit of adapting his deportment to his circumstances. 
When engaged in war, h^ usually prepares himself in the 
coolest and wisest manner to meet iu straggles, indulging 
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only in moments of leisure, and of comparative security « 
tt is true that the march of what is called civilization is 
fast chan^ring. the red man's character, and he is very apt 
now to do that which he sees done by the ** Christians" 
around him. 

Le Bourdon, when his dialogue with the Chippewa was 
over, and after a few words of explanation with Margery, 
took his own canoe, and paddled through the rice plants 
into the open water of the river, to reconnoitre. The 
breadth of the stream induced him to float down before the 
wind, until he.reached a point where he could affain com«» 
maud a view of the hut. What he there saw, and what he 
next did, must be reserved for a succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

*She elfin cast a glance around^ 

As he lighted doWn from his courser toad| 
Then round his breast his wings he wound, 

And close to the river*s brink he strode ; 
He sprang on a rock) he breathed a pray^er^ 

Abovt? his head his arm he threw, 
Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 

And headlong plunged in the water blue. 

' l>aAKB. 

An hour had intervened between the time when le Boor* 
don had removed the canoes of the Pottawattamies, and 
the lime when he returned alone to the northern side of the 
river. In the course of that hour, the chief of the savages 
had ti^e to ascertain all the leading circumstances that 
have just been related, and to collect his people in and 
around the hut| for a passing cOUncih The moment was 
one of action, and not of ceremonies* No pipe was 
smoked, nor any of the observances of the great councils^ 
of the tribe attended to; the object was merely to glean* 
facts and to collect opinions. In all the tribes of this 
part of North America, something very like a principle of 
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democracy is the predominant feature of their politic^. It 
is not, howeyer, that bastard democracy which is coming 
BO ranch in fashion among oursehes, and which looks into 
the gutters solely for the *' people/' forgetting that the 
landlord has just as much right to protection as the tenanti 
the master as the ser?ant| the rich as the poor, the gentle^ 
man as the blackguard. The Indians know better than 
all this* They understand, fully^ that the chiefe are en- 
titled to more respect than the loafers in their villages, and 
listen to the former^ while their ears are shut to the latter^ 
They appear to have a common sense, which teaches them 
to avoid equally the exaggerations of those who believe in 
blood, and of those who believe in blackguardism^ With 
them the doctrines of '* new men*' would sound as an ab* 
surdity, for they never submit to change for changers sake* 
On the contrary, while there is no positive hereditary rank, 
there is much hereditary consideration ; and we doubt if a 
red man could be found in all America, who is so much of 
a simpleton as to cite among the qualifications of any man 
for a situation of trust and responsibility^ that he had never 
been taught how to perform its duties. They are not 
guilty of the contradiction of elevating men because they 
are se]f*taught, while they expend millions on schools* 
Doubtless they have, after a fashion of their own^ dema« 
gogues and Cassars, but they are usually kept within mode» 
rate limits ; and in rare instances, indeed, do either ever 
seriously trespass on the rights of the tribe. As human 
nature is everywhere the same^ it is not to be supposed 
that pure justice prevails even among savages; but one 
thing Would seem to be certain^ that, all over the world, 
man in his simplest and wildest state is more apt to respect 
his own ordinances, than when living in what is deemed a 
condition of high civilization. 

When le Bourdon reached the point whence he could 
get a good view of the door of the hut, which was still 
illuminated by the fire Within, he ceased using the paddle 
beyond the slight eifort necessary to keep the canoe nearly 
stationary. He was quite within the range of a rifle, but 
trusted to the darkness of the night for his protection* 
That scouts were out, watching the approaches to the hut, 
he felt satisfied! and he did not doubt that some were 
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prowling aloDg the margin of the Kalamazoo, either look' 
ing for the l66t boats, of for those who had taken them 
awa;|r. This made him cautious, and he took good card 
not to place his canoe in a position of danger. 

It was vtery apparent that the savages wei*e in great un-^ 
certainty as to the number 6f their enemies. Had not the 
rifle been fired, and theif M^arrior killed atid scalped, they 
might have supposed that their prisoner had foiind th6 
means of releasing his limbs hiihself, and thbs effected his 
escSpe ; but they knfew that the ChippeWa had neither gun 
nor knife, arid as all their oWil arms, even to those of the 
dead man, were still in their own possession, it Was clea^ 
that he had been succoured frorti without. Now, the Pot* 
taWattamies had heard of both the bee-hdnter and Whiskey 
Centre, and it was natutal enough for them to ascribe som6 
of these unlooked-for feats to one of thfe other, of these 
agents. It is true, the hut Was known to have been built 
three or four years earlier, by an Indian trader, and no ond 
of the party had eVef actually seen Gffershom and his famjjy 
in possession; but the conjectui'es on this head were a^ 
near the fact, as if the savages had passed and repassed 
daily. Therfe was only one point on which theSe dlose cal'* 
cuiatoi-S of events Were at fault. So thoroughly had every- 
thing been removed frotn the chiettti, and so carefully the 
traces of its recent occupation concealed, that no ond 
among them suspected that thd fahiily had lefl the place 
only an hour before their oWn arrival. The bee-hunter, 
moreover, was well asstirisd that the savages had not yet 
blundered on the hidingiplate of the fbrniture. Had this 
been distsoVered, its contents would have been dragged td 
light, and seen around the fire ; for there is usually littld 
self-restraint amohg the red theti, when they make & prizd 
of this sort. . 

Nevertheless, there was one point about which even those 
keen-scftnted children of th6 forest were much puzzled, 
and which the bee-hunter perfectly comptehended, not- 
withstanding the distance at which he was Compelled td 
keep himself. The odour of the whiskey Was so strong, in 
and about the chienli, that the Pottawattairnies did not knoW 
what to make of it. That there should be the riemains of^ 
this peculiar smell-^K>ne so fragrant add tempting to thos# 
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who are accustomed to indulge in the liquor — in the hut 
itself, was natural enough ; but the savage^ were perplexed 
at finding it so strong on the declivity, down which the 
barrels had been rolled. On this subject were they coo- 
versing, when le Bourdon first got near enough to observe 
their proceedings. After discussing the matter for some 
time, torches were lighted, and most of the party followed 
a grim old warrior, who bad an exceedingly true nose for 
the scent of whiskey, and who led them to the very spot 
where the half-barrel had been first stove, by roJling off a 
rock, and where its contents bad been mainly spilled. Here 
the earth was- yet wet, in places, and the scent was so strong, 
as to leave no doubt of the recent nature of the accident 
which had wasted so much of a liquor, that was very pre- 
cious in Pottawattamie 4yes ;- for accident they thought it 
must be, since no sane man could think of destroying the 
liquor intentionally. 

All the movements, gestures, and genuflections of the 
savages were plainly seen by the bee-hunter. We say the 
genuflections, for nearly all of the Indians got on their 
knees and applied their noses to the earth, in order to scent 
the fragrance of the beloved whiskey ; some out of curi- 
osity, but more because they k)ved even this tantalizing 
indulgence, when no better could be had. But le Bourdon 
was right in his conjectures, tbat the matter was not to end 
here. Although most of the Indians scented the remains 
of the whiskey out of love for the liquor, a few of their 
number reasoned on the whole transaction, with quite as 
much acuteness as could have been done by the shrewdest 
natural philosopher living. To them it was very apparent 
that no great length of time, a few hours at most, could 
have elapsed since that whiskey was spilled; and human 
hands must have brought it th^re, in the first* place, and 
poured it on the ground, in the second. There must have 
been a strong reason for such an act, and that reason pre« 
sented itself to their minds with unerring accuracy. Their 
own approach must have been seen, and the liquor was 
destroyed because it could not be removed in time to pre- 
vent its falling into their hands. Even the precise manner 
in which the whiskey had been disposed of, was pretty 
nearly conjectured by a few of th» '^^.;«f«^ acw*e and prac- 
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tised as they were ; who, accustomed to this species of ex* 
ercise of their wits, had some such dexterity in examining 
facts of this nature, and in arriving at just results, as the 
men of the schools manifest in the inquiries that more 
especially belong to their habits and training. But their 
conclusions were confined to themselves ; and they were 
also sufficiently enveloped in doubts, to leave those who 
made them ready enough to receive new impressions on 
the same subject. 

All this, moreover, le Bourdon both saw and understood; 
or, if not absolutely ail, so much of it as to let him com- 
prehend the main conclusions of the savages, as well as 
the process by which they were reached. To obtain light, 
the Indians made a fire near the charmed spot, which 
bfOQght themselves and their movements into plam view 
from the canoe of the bee-hunter. Curiosity now became 
strongly awakened in the latter, and he ventured in nearer 
to the shore, in order to get the best possible view of what 
was going on. In a manner, he was solving an enigma; 
and he experienced the sort of pleasure we ail feel at ex- 
ercising our wits on difficulties of that nature. The inte> 
r^st he felt rendered the young man careless as respected 
the position of his canoe, which drifted down before the 
strong breeze, until le Bourdon found htniself in the very 
edge of the wild rice, which at this point formed but a 
very narrow belt along the beach. It was this plant, in- 
deed, that contributed to make the young man so regardless 
of his drill, for he looked upon the belt of rice as a species 
of land-mark to warn him when to turn. But, at no other 
spot along that whole shore, where the plant was to be 
found at all, was its belt so narrow as at this, immediately 
opposite to the new fire of the savages, and almost within 
the influence of its rays. To le Bourdon's surprise, and 
somewhat to his consternation, just as his little crafl touched^ 
the rice, the forms of two stout warriors passed along the 
beach, between him and the light, their feet almost dipping 
in the water. So near were these two warriors to him, 
that, on listening intently, he heard not only their voices, 
as they communicated their thoughts to each other in low 
tones, but the tread of their moccasined feet on the ground. 
Retreat, under the circumstances, would not be safe for 
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it mu9t have been made under the muzzles of the rifles; 
and but one resource presented itself. By grasping in his 
hand two or three stalks of the rice-plant, and holding 
them firmly, the drift of , the canoe was arrested. 

After a moment's reflection, le Bourdon was better satis- 
fled with this new station than he had been on first gaining 
it. ^o have ventured on such a near approach to his ene- 
mies, be would have regarded as madness ; but now he was 
there, well concealed, among the rice, he enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of observation it gave him, and looked upon the 
chance that brought him there, as lucky. He found a 
thong of buckskin, and fastened his canoe to the stalks* of 
the plant, thus anchoring or mooring his little bark, and 
leaving himself at liberty to move about in it. The rice 
was^ high enough to conceal him, even when erect, and he 
had some difficulty in finding places favourable to making 
his observations through it. When the bee-hunter made 
hi^ way into the bow of his canoe, however, which he did 
with a moccasined and noiseless foot, he was startled at 
perceiving how small was his cover. In point of fact, he 
was now within three feet of the inner ^ge of the rice- 
plants, which grew within ten feet of the shore, where the 
two warriors already mentioned were still standing, in close 
communication with each other. Their faces were turned 
towards the fire, the bright light from which, at times, 
streamed oyer the canoe itself, in a way to illumine all it 
contained. The first impulse of le Bourdon, on ascertain* 
ing how closely he had drilled to the shore, was to seize a 
paddle and make ofl*, but a second thought again told him 
it would be far safer to remain where he was. Taking his 
seat, therefore, on a bit of board laid athwart, from gun- 
wale to gunwale, if such a craft can be said to have gun- 
wales at all, he patiently awaited the course of events. 

By this time, all or nearly all of the Pottawattamies had 
collected at this spot, on the side of the hill. The hut was 
deserted, its fire got to be low, and darkness reigned 
.around the place. On the other hand, the Indians kept 
piling brush on their new fire, until the whole of that hill^ 
side, the stream at its foot, and the ravine through which 
the latter ran, were fairly illuminated. Of course, all. 
within the influencij of this light was to be distinctly seen« 
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and the ,bee-hunter was soon absorbed in gazing at the 
movements of sa?age enemies, under circumstances so 
peculiar. 

The savages seemed to be entranced by the singular, 
and to most of them unaccountable circumstance of the 
earth's giving forth the scent of fresh whiskey, in a place 
so retired and unknown. While two or three of the num- 
bers had certain inklings of the truth, as has been stated, 
to much the greater portion of their body it appeared to 
be a profound mystery ; and one that, in some inexplicable 
manner, was connected with the recent digging up of the 
hatchet. Ignorance and superstition ever go hand in hand, 
and it was natural that many, perhaps that most of these 
uninstructed beings should thus consider so unusual a 
fragrance, on such a spot. Whiskey has unfortunately 
obtained a power over the red men of this continent, that 
it would require many Fathers Matthew to suppress, and 
which can only be likened to that which is supposed to 
belong to the influence of witchcraft. The Indian is quite 
as sensible as the white man of the mischief that the " fire- 
water" produces ; but, like the white man, he finds how 
hard it is to get rid of a master passion, when we have 
once submitted ourselves to its sway. The portion of the 
band that could not account for the fact of the scent of 
their beloved beverage's being found in such a place, and 
it was all but three of their whole party, were quite 
animated in their discussions on the subject, and many 
and crude were the suggestions that fell from their lips. 
The two warriors on the beach, were more deeply im- 
pressed than any of their companions, with the notion that 
some " medicine charm" was connected with this extra- 
ordinary affair. 

The reader will not be surprised to hear that le Bourdon 
gazed on the scene before him with the most profound 
attention. So near did he seem to be, and so near was he, 
in fact, to the savages who were grouped around the fire, 
that he fancied he could comprehend what they were say- 
ing, by the expressions of their grim and swarthy counte- 
nances. His conjectures were in part just, and occasion- 
ally the bee-hunter was absolutely accurate in his notions 
of what was said. The frequency with which different 
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individuals knelt on the ground , to scent an odour that is 
always so pleasant to the red man, would of itself have 
given a clue to the general character of the discourse ; but, 
the significant and expressive gestures, the rapid enuncia- 
tion, and the manner in which the eyes of the speakers 
glanced from the faces near themselves to the spot conse- 
crated by whiskey, pretty plainly told the story. It was 
while thus intently occupied in endeavouring to read the 
singular impression made on the minds of roost of those 
wild beings, by an incident so much out of the usual track 
of their experience, that le Bourdon suddenly found the 
bow of his canoe thrusting itself beyond the inner margin 
of the rice, and issuing into open water, within ten feet of 
the very spot where the two nearest of the savages were 
still conferring together, apart. The buckskin thoeg 
which served as a fastening had got loosened, and the light 
craft was again drifting down before the strong southerly 
wind, which still continued to blow a little gale. 

Had there been an opportunity for such a thing, the 
bee-hunter would have rnade an effort to escape* But so 
sudden and unexpected was this exposure, that he found 
himself almost within reach of a rifle, before he was aware 
of his approaching the two warriors on the shore, at all. 
His paddle was in the stern of the canoe, and had he used 
the utmost activity, the boat would have grounded on the 
beach, ere he could have obtained it. In this situation, 
therefore, he was absolutely without any other means, than 
his hands, of stopping the canoe, had there even been time. 

Le Bourdon understood his real situation without stop- 
ping to reflect; and, though his heart made one violent 
leap as soon as he perceived he was out of cover, he im* 
mediately bethought him of the course he ought to pursue. 
It would have been fatal to betray alarm, or to attempt 
flight. As accident had thus brought him, as it might be 
on a visit, to the spot, he at once determined to give his 
arrival the character of a friendly call, and the better to 
support the pretension, to blend with it, if possible, a little 
of the oracular, or )f medicine" manner, in order to impose 
on the imaginations of the superstitious beings into whose 
power he had so unwittingly fallen. 

The instant the canoe touched the shore, and it was 
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only a moment afler it broke through the cover^ ie Bourdon 
arose, and extending his hand to the nearest Indian, saluted 
him with the mongrel term of <* Sago." A slight exclama* 
tion from this warrior communicated to his companion an 
arrival that was quite as much a matter of surprise to the 
Indians as to their guest, and through this second warrior, 
to the whole party on the hill-side. A little clamour suc- 
ceeded, and presently the bee-hunter was surrounded with 
savages. 

The meeting was marked by the self-command and dig- 
nified quiet that are so apt to distinguish the deportment 
of Indian warriors, when they are on the war-path, and 
alive to the duties of manhood. The bee-hunter shook 
hands with several, who received his salutations with per- 
fect calmness, if not with absolute confidence and amity. 
This little ceremony gave our hero an opportunity to 
observe the swarthy countenances by which he was sur- 
rounded, most of which were fierce in their paint, as well 
. as to reflect a little on his own <^ourse. By a fortunate 
inspiration he now determined to assume the character of 
a ** medicine man," and to connect his prophecies and jug- 
gleries with this lucky accident of the whiskey. Accord- 
ingly, he inquired if any one spoke English, not wishing 
to trust his explanations to his own imperfect knowledge 
of theOjebway tongue, which is spoken by all the numerous 
tribes of that widely-extended nation. Several could render 
themselves intelligible in English, and one was so expert 
as to render communication with him easy, if not very 
agreeable. As the savages, however, soon insisted on 
examining the canoe, and taking a look at its contents, 
previously to listening to their visitor's explanations, le 
Bourdon was fain to submit, and to let the young men 
satisfy their curiosity. 

The bee-hunter had come on his hazardous expedition 
in his own canoe. Previously to quitting the south shore, 
however, he had lightened the little crail, by landing every* 
thing that was not essential to his present purpose. As 
nearly half of his effects were in the canoe of Whiskey 
Centre, the task was soon performed, smd lucky it was for 
our hero that he had bethought him of the prudence of the 
measure. His sole object had been to render the canoe 
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swifter and lighter, in the event of a chase ; but, as things 
tarned out, he 8a?ed no email portion of his property by 
using the precaution. The Indians found nothing in the 
canoe, but one rifle, with a horn and pouch, a few light 
articles belonging to the bee-hunter's domestic economy, 
and which he had not thought it necessary to remoTe, and 
the paddles. All tbe honey, and the skins, and stores, 
and spare powder and lead, and, in short, every thing else 
that belonged to le Bourdon was still safe, on the other side 
of the river. The greatest advantage gained by the Potta- 
wattamies was in the possession of the canoe, itself, by 
means of which they would now be enabled to cross tbe 
Kalamazoo, or make any other similar expedition, by 
water. 

But, as yet, not a sign of hostility was betrayed by either 
party. The bee-hunt<^ seemed to pay no attention to his 
rifle. and ammunition, or even to his canoe, while the sa- 
vages, after having warily examined the last, together with 
its contents, returned to their visitor, to re-examine him, 
. with a curiosity as lively as it was full of distrust. At this 
stage in the proceeding, something like a connected and 
intelligible conversation commenced between the chief who 
spoke English, and who was known in most of the north- 
western garrisons of the Americans, by the name of Thon- 
dercloud, or Cloud, by way of abbreviation, on account of 
his sinister looks^ though the man actually sustained a 
tolerably fa:ir reputation for one of those who, having been 
wronged, was so certain to be calumniated. No man was 
ever yet injured, that he has not been slandered. 

<' Who kill and scalp my young man V asked Cloud, a 
little abrupdy. 

** Has my brother lost a warrior V was the calm reply. 
" Yes, I see that he has. A medicine-man can see that, 
though it is dark." 

'* Who kill him, if can see? — who scalp him, tool" 

<*An enemy did both," answered le Bourdon, t>racularly. 
** Yes ; 't was an enemy that killed him ; and an enemy 
that took his scalp." 

"Why do it, eh? Why come here to take Pottawatto- 
mie scalp, when no war-path open, eh?" 

<* Pottawattamie, the truth must idways be said to a i 
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dicine-man. There is no use in trying to hide truth from 
him. There 15 a war-path open; and a long and a tangled 
path it' is. My Great Father at Washington has dug up 
the hatchet against my Great Father at Qpuebee. Enemies 
always take scalps whoi they can get them." 

" Dat true-^dat right, too — ^nob<^y grumble at dai — but 
who enemy ? pale-face or red-skin ?" 

'* This time it was a red-skin — a Chippewa — one of your 
own nation, though not of your own tribes A warrior caJied 
Pigeonswing, whom you had in thongs, intending to tortin'e 
him in the morning. He cut his thongs, and shot your 
young ma^ — after which he took his scalp." 

<< How know dat?" demanded the Cloud, a little fiercdy. 
** You 'long, and help kill Pottawattamie, eh V* 

** I know it," answered le Bourdon, coolly, '< because 
medicine-men know most of what happens. Do not be 
so hasty, chief, for this is a medicine spot-^whiskey grows 
here." 

A common exclamation escaped all of the red men, who 
comprehended the clear, distinct, and oracular'^ike lan- 
guage and manner of the bee^hunter. He intended to 
make an impression on his listeners, and he succeeded ad- 
mirably ; perhaps as much by means of manner as of 
matter. As has been said, all who understood his words 
— some four or five of the party— grunted forth their sur- 
prise "at this evidence of their guest's acquaintance with' 
the secrets of the place, in which they were joined by the 
rest of their companions, as soon as the words of the pale- 
face had been translated. Even the experienced and wary 
old chiefs, who had more than half conjectured the truth, 
in connection with this mysterious odour of whiskey, were 
much unsettled in • their opinions concerning the wonder, 
and got to be in that condition of mind, when a man does 
not know what to think of any particular event. The bee- 
hunter, quick-witted, and managing for his life, was not 
slow to perceive the advantage he had gained, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to clinch the nail he had so skilfully driven. 
•Turning from Cloud to the head chief of the party, a war- 
rior whom he had no difficulty in recognising, after having 
• so long watched his movements in the earlier part of the 
Dight, he pushed the satne subject a little further. 
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*'¥es; this place is called by the whites, Whisksf 
Centre/' he added — ^* whi^h means that it is the centre of 
all the whiskey of the country round about." 

" Dat true>" said Cloud,- quickly;— " I hear so'ger at Port 
Dearborn call him Whiskey Centre!" 

This little circumstance greatly complicated the mysterji 
and le Bourdon perceived that he had hit on a lucky ex« 
planation. 

** Soldiers far and near — soldiers drunk or sober-^ sol- 
diers with scalps, and soldiers without scalps — all know 
the place by that name. But you need not believe with 
your eyes shut, and noses stopped, chief, since you haT« 
the means of learning for yourselves the truth of what I 
tell you» Come with me, and I will tell you where to dig 
in the morning for a Whiskey Spring." 

This communication excited a trediendous feeling among 
the savages, when its purport came to be explained to the 
whole party. Apart from the extraordinary, miraculous 
nature of such a spring, which in itself was sufficient to 
keep alive expectation and gratify curiosity, it was so com- 
fortable to have an inexhaustible supply of the liquor ruiv> 
ning out of the bowels of the earth, that it is no wonder 
the news spread infinite delight among the listeners. Evoa 
the two or three of the chiefs who bad so shrewdly divined 
the manner in which the liquor had been spilled, were 
staggered by the solemnity and steadiness of the bee- 
hunter's manner, and perhaps a little carried away bj 
sym{Aithy with those around them. This yielding of the 
human mind to the inBuence of numbers, is so common an 
occurrence as scarcely to require explanation, and is the 
<^rce of half the evils that popular associations inflict on 
themselves* It is not that men capable of seeing the truth 
ve ever wanting ; but men capable of maintaining it, in 
^e face of ckmour and collected power. 

It will be readily conceived that a medicine-man, who is 
"Opposed to possess the means of discovering a spring that 
"hottid overflow with pure whiskey, would not be left wit^ 
«ttt urgent demands for a speedy exercise of his art. This 
was now the case with le Bourdon, who was called on from 
*Jl wdes, to point out the precise spot where the young Qiea 
^ere tofioiiiiiieace digging in order to open on the treft- 
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sore. Our bero knew that hts^ only hope Gf escape v^9§ 
eonnected with his steadily maintaining m assumed cha^ 
racter ; or, of maintaining this assumed cllar$cter, whh hm 
going on, at once, to do something that might hhte the 
effect, temporarily at least, of satisfying the impatieoee of 
his now attentif e listeners. Acoordtngty, when the de« 
mand was made on him to give some erideDioe of his power, 
he set about the task, not only with composure, but with t 
good deal of ingenuity. 

Le Bourdon, it will be remembered, hietd, with his owv 
hands, rolled the two barreh of whiskey do>wn the declivity. 
Feelioff the great importance of effectjiiaHy destroying them« 
lie had watched their descent, from the top to the bottom 
of the hill, and the final disappearance of the slaves, &c., 
in the torrent which brawled at its foot. It bad so hap* 
pened, that the half-iilted cask broke and let out its liquor, 
at a point much more remote from the stream, than the 
fined cask. The latter had held together until it went 
over the low rocky precipice, already mentioned, and was 
stove at its base, within two yards of the torrent, which 
received all its fragments and swept them away, inrciiidmg 
mo^t of the liquor itself; but not until the last bad been 
^iH^d. ' Now, the odorous spot which had attrstoted.the 
hoses of the savages, and near which they had baiit their 
fire, was that where the smallest quantity oif the whiskey 
ttad Allien. Le Bourdon reasoned on these cifcumstancea 
in this wise :— if half a barrel of the liquor can produce 
so strong a scent, a barrel filled ought to pn^diice otie still 
stronger; and I will manifest my medicine-cbaracter, fanr 
disregarding for the present moment the spot on the hill' 
Bide, and proceed at once to that at the fbot ef liie roeiHi 
To this latter point, therefore, did he dire<ti all the eer^ 
toony, as well as his own fbotsteps, when he ^iekled to tfaa. 
solicitations of the Pottftwattamies, and uniferfook ae peiat 
"but the position of the Whiskey Spring. 

The bee^hunter Understood the Indian eharMfer foo 
#el1, to forget to embellish his work with a proper ^mornH 
of jugglery and acting. Luckily, he had lef^ in the caiw e 
a sort of frock of. mottled colours, that he had madehinK 
'Mf to wear in the woods in the autumn as a hunting dfeasr 
lihSer the iiotloii that sueh a covering weeid etMleeai hi» 
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m^roach from his gua», by bien^ing its hues with those 
of the aittanm leaf. This ihress he now assamed, extorting 
a good deal of hai^sii{^es8ed admiration from the yovngef 
warFioFfl^ by the gay appearance he ina«|e. Then he drew 
oat his spy»gla88 to its greatest lengthy making Tariom 
iq^ysteriotts signs and gestures as be did so. This glass 
proved to be a great auxiliary) and possibly alone icept the 
doubters in awe. lie Bourdon saw at once that it was en» 
tirely new, even-to tfae'oldest ofaief, and he felt how much 
it might be made to assist him. Beckoning to Cloud, and 
adjusting the foou3> he directed the small end of his glass to 
the fire, and placed the large end to that Indian's eye. A 
solitary aayage, who loved the scent of whiskey too raech 
to tear himself away from the spot, was lingering within 
the influence of the rays, and of course was seen by the 
chiefs with his person diminished to that of a dwarlv and 
his form thrown to a seeming distance. 

An dIoqHent exclamation followed this exhibition of the 
n)edicine»mafll! s power ; and each of the chi^Sy and most 
nf the oither warriors, were gratified with looks through 
the glass! 

*^ What dal mean f demanded Cloud, earnestly. *• See 
Wdfeye well 'nough — why he so' little t — why he so far 
off, eh r 

"That is to show you what a medicine^man of the pale* 
faces can do, when he is so minded. . That Indian is named 
Wdfseye, and he loves whiskey too well. That I knoWi 
^ well as I know his name.'' 

Each of these exhibitions of intelligence extorted exda- 
tnations of wonder. It is true, that <Hie or two of the 
higher chiefe understood that the name might possibly have 
b^n obtained from Cloud ; but how was the medicine^man 
to know that Wolfseye was a drunkard ? This last had 
not been said in terms; but enough had been said, to let 
those who were aware of the propensity feel that more was 
meant than had been expressed. Before there was time, 
however, to deliberate on, or to dissect this specimen of 
mysterious knowledge, le Bourdon reversed the glass, and 
applied the small end to the eye of Cloudf after having 
given it its former direction. The Indian fairly yelled, 
11 • 
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partly With dread, and partly with delight, whert he $$m 
Wolfseye, large as life, broaght so near himself that he 
fancied he might be tooched with his own hand. 

"What dat mean t" exclaimed Clond, as soon as snrpriae 
and awe enabled htm to find his voice. '* Puss he littiei 
den he big — fuss he great way, den he close by-^what dat 
mean, eh t" 

" It means that I am a medicines-man, and this is a me* 
dicine'glassi and that I can see with it into the earthi 
deeper than the wells, or higher than the mountains !" 

These words wefe translated, and explained 16 all .there. 
They extorted many ejaeulation» of wonder, and divers 
grunts of admiration and contentment. Cloud conferred 
t moment with the two principal chiefs ; then he turned 
eagerly to the bee*hunter| saying-^ 

**A11 good, but want to hear more*-^ant to I'am more 
—-want to see more." 

" Name year wants freely, PottawatCamie^" answered le 
Bdurdon, with dignity ; ** they shall be satisfied." 

"Want to see -^ want to iaste Whiskey Spring*-^ see 
won't <io-^want to tasteJ* 

"Oood-^yott shall smell first; then you shall see; after 
that you shall taste. GiVe me room, and be silent ; a ^reat 
medicine is near.'* 

Thus delivering himself, le Bourdon proceeded with hti 
necromttncjr* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

He tam'd him ronnd, and fled amain 
With fauiry aild dash to the beach again; 
Ha twisted over from side to aide, 
And laid his cheek to the oleaTing tide ; 
T^e strokes of his plunging arms are fleeti 
And with all his might he flings his feet, 
But the water-'bprites are round him still. 
To cross his path and Work him ill. 

The CSUprit Pof. 

Thb first step in the conjuratioii of the bee-hunter was, 
to produce an impression on the minds of his untutored 
observers, by resorting^ to a proper amount of mummery 
and /nystical action. This he was enabled to do with some 
effect, in consequence of having practised as a lad, in 
stmilar mimicry, by way of pastime. The Germans, and 
the descendants of Germans in America, are not of a very 
high class, as respects education, taken as a body, and 
tliey reftain many d the most inveterate of the superstitions 
of their Teutonic ancestors. Although the bee-hunter, 
himself, was of purdy English descent, he came from a 
stale that was in part peopled by these Germans and their 
descendants; and, by intercourse with them, he had ac- 
quired a certain knowledge of their notions on the subject 
of necromancy, that he now found was of use. So far as 
gravity of mien, solemn grimaces, and unintelligible mut- 
terings were concerned, le Bourdon played his part to ad- 
miration ; and by the time he had led the party half the 
distance he intended to go, our necromancer, or " medi- 
eine-man," had complete possession of the imaginations 
of all the savages, the two or three chiefs already mentioned 
tione excepted. At this stage of the proceedings occurred 
«^ little incident, which goes to prove the disposition of the 
common mind to contribute in deceiving itself, and which 
was of considerate assistance to le Bourdon, in maintain^ 
ing his assumed character. 

It wiU be remembered that the place where the Indians 
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had found their strongest scent was on the hilM<ie» or «t 
the spot where the hal^lilled barrel had let out most of its 
contents. Near this spot their new lire was still brightlj 
blazing, and there Wolfseye remained, regaling one of kis 
senses, at least, with an odour that he found so agreeaUe. 
But the bee-hunter knew that he should gjreatly increase 
the wonder of the savages by leading them to a new scent- 
spot, one to which there was no visible ekie^ and where the 
odour was probaUy mueh stronger than on the hill-side. 
Accordingly he did not approach the 6re, but kept around 
the base of the hill, just enough within the influence of the 
light to pick his way readily, and yet so distant from it, as 
to render his countenance indistinct and mysterious. No 
sooner^ however, had he got abreast of the scent-spot known 
to the savages, than the crowd endeavoured to lead him 
towards it, by ffestures and hints, aivl, finally, by direct 
intimations that he was going astray. All this our ^' medi-^ 
cine«man" disregarded; he held his way steadily , and 
solemnly toward that place at the foot of the hill, jwihere he 
knew that the filled barrel had let out its content^, aad 
where he, reasonably enough, expected to fipd sufficieni 
traces of the whiskey to answer his purposes. At first, 
this pertinacity provoked the crowd, which believed he 
was going wrong; but a few words from Crowsfeather, the 
principal chief» caused the commotion to cease. In a, hn 
more minutes le Bourdon stopped, near the place of %m 
destination. As a fresh scent of whiskey was very percep-i 
tible here, a murmur of admiration, not unmiibed with de^ 
light, passed among the attendants! 
. '< Now, let the young men build a fire for me," said the 
bee-hunter, solemnly — ** not such a fire as that which m 
burning on the hill, but a medicine-fire. I smell the Whis^ 
key Spring, and want a medicine-light to see it/^ 

A dozen young men began to collect the brush ; in % 
minute a pile of some size had been accumulated on a fiai 
rock, within twenty feet of the spot where le Bourdons 
kn^w that the cask had been dashed to pieces. .When he 
thought the pile sufficiently large, he told Crowsfeather thai 
it Qiight be lighted by bringing a brand from tlie other fire« 

<< This will not be a medicine-light, for that can com^ 
4p)y from ' me^i^ine-matches,' " he added; *■ but I wwMl a^^fire 
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to see the shape of the ground. Put in the brand, brothers ; 
let Q8 hare a flame." 

The desire of the bee-hunter was gratified, and the 
whole of the base of the hill, arouo^ the spot where the 
filled cask had broken, was illuminated. 

*< Now,, let all thePottawattamies stand back," added 
le Bourdon, earnestly. " It might cost a warrior his life 
to come forward too soon — or j if not his life, it might 
giire a rheumatism that can never be cured, which is worse. 
When it is time for mj red brothers to advance, they will 
he called." 

As the bee-hunter accompanied this announcement by 
suitable gestures, he succeeded in ranging all of the sil^H. 
but excited savages on three sides of fab fire, leaving that 
next his mysterious spring to himself, alone. When all 
was arranged, le Bourdon moved* slowly, but unaccompa- 
nied, to the precise ispot where the cask had broken, 
lieve he found the odour of the whiskey so strong, as to. 
convince him that some of the liquor must yet remain. On 
extaining more closely, he ascertained that several shallow 
eavities of the flat rock, on which the cask had been dashed, 
still contained a good deal of the liquor ; enough to prove 
ef great assistance to his medicine character. 

All this while the bee-hunter kept one portion of his fa- 
culties on the alert, in order to effect his escape. That he 
might deceive for a time, aidqd as he was by so many 
favourable circumstances, he did not doubt ; but he dreailP 
^ t^e morning and the results of a night of reflection and 
rest. Crowsfeather, in particular, troubled him ; and he 
foresaw that his fate would be terrible, did the savages 
once get an inkling of the deception he was practising. 
As he stood there, landing over the little pools of whiskey, 
lie glanced his eyes towards the gloom which pervaded the 
Bortliern side of the hill, and calculated the chances of 
escape by trusting to his speed. All of the Pottawattamies 
^ere on the opposite side, and there was a thicket favour- 
ably placed for a cover, so near that the rifl^ would scarcie 
save time to perform its fatal oflice, ere he might hope to 
bory himself within its leaves. So tempting did the occa^ 
^on appear that, for a single instant, le Bourdon forgot his 
Caution, and his mummeries, and had actually advanced a 
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Step or two, in the directioni towards which lie cootempkted 
flight, when, on glancing an uneasy look behind hhn, he 
perceived Crowsfeatfaer and his two intimate counsellors 
stealthily preparing their rifles, as if they distrusted his in- 
tentions. This at once induced a change of plan, and 
brought the bee-hunter back to a sense of his critical posi- 
tion, and of the indispensable necessity of caution, to a 
man in his situation. 

Le Bourdon now seemingly gare all bis attention to the 
rocks where he stood, and out of which the nuich-coreted 
liquor was expected to flow ; though his thoughts were still 
busily employed in considering the means of escape, the 
whole time. While stooping over the different pools, and 
laying his plans ibr continuing his medicine-oharnw, the 
be&*hunter saw how near he had been to committing a 
great mistake. It was almost* as indispensable to carry off 
the canoe, as it was to carry off himself; since, with the 
canoe, not only wt)uld all his own property, but pretty 
Margery, and Gershom and his wife, be at the mercy of the 
Pottawattamies j whereas, by securing the boat, the wide 
Kalamazoo would serve as a nearly impassabjie barrier, 
until time was given to the whites to escape. His whale 
plan was changed by this suggestion, and he no longtf 
thought of the thicket and of flight inland. At the same 
time that the bee-hunter was laying up in his mind ideas 
so important to his future movements, he did not neglect 
the necessary examination of the means that naight be 
required to extend and prolong his influence over the 
minds of the superstitious children of the forest, on whom 
he was required to practise his arts. His thoughts ffiirerted 
to the canoe, and he concocted a plan by which he believed 
it possible to get possession of his little craft, again. Once 
on board it, by one vigorous shove he fancied he might 
push it within the cover of the rice-plant, where he would 
be in reasonable safety against the bullets of the savages. 
Could he only get the canoe on the outer side of the 
narrow belt of the plant, he should deem himself safe ! 

Having arranged h'vs course in his own mind, le Bourdon 
now beckoned to Crowsfeather to draw near, at the same 
time inviting the whole* party to approach within a few feet 
of the spot where he himself stood. The bee-hunter had 
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Ibtottght wt^ htm from the hoat, a fragment of the larger . 
end of a cane fishing-rod, which he used as a sort of wand. 
its size was respectable, and its length about eight feet 
With this wand he pointed out the different objects he 
Bamedy and it answered the ^ery important purpose of 
eaabling him to make certain small changes in the forma- 
tion of the ground, that were of the greatest service to him, 
without permitting carious eyes to come so near as to de- 
tect his artifices. 

"Now open your ears, Crowsfeather ; and you, Cloud; 
and all of yoo, young braves," commenced the bee-hunter 
solemnly, and with a steadiness that was admirable; *'yesy 
open wide. your ears. The Great Spirit has given the red 
man a nose that he might smell — does the Cloud smell 
more than common V* 

f'Sartain — ' smell whiskey — this Whiskey Centre dej 
say — nat'ral dat such smell be here." 

*' Do all the chiefs and warriors of the Pottawattamiea 
who are present, also smell the same V* 

" S'pose so—why he don't, eh ? Got nose — can smejl 
whiskey good way, tell you." 

** It . is right they should smell the liquor here, for out 
of this rock a whiskey spring will soon begin to run. It 
wttl begin with a very small stream, but soon will there be 
enpogh to satisfy everybody. Tne Great Manitou knows 
that his red children are dry; he has sent a ^medicine- 
man' of the pale-faces to find a spring for them. Now^ 
look at this piece of rock — it is dry — not even the dew has 
yet moistened it. See — ^it is made like a wooden bowl, that 
it may hold the liquor of the spring. Let Crowsfeather 
smell it— smell it, Cloud — let all my young men smell it, 
too, that the^ may be certain that there is nothing there." 

On this mvitation, accompanied as it was by divers 
flourishes of the wand, and. uttered in a deep solemn tone 
of voice, the whole party of the Indians gathered around 
the small hollow basin-like cavity pointed out by the bee- 
hunter, in order both to see and smell. Most knelt, and 
each and all applied their noses to the rock, as near the 
bowl as they could thrust them. Even the dignified and 
distrustful Crowsfeather could not refrain from bending in 
tfae orowd. This was ik& moment fbr vrhhAi le Bour- 
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don wiehedy and he instantly prepare to ^^fff dtft Mt 

design* 

Previous!/, however* to completing the project <viginally 
conceived, a momentary impulse prevailed which urged 
him to adopt a new mode of effecting his escape* Kom, 
that most of the savages Were on their hands and kiie«fl^ 
struggling to ^et their noses as near as possible to the bowl« 
and all were mtent on the same object, it occurred to the 
bee«hunter, who was almost as active as the panther of the 
American fosest, that he might dash on towards the canoe^ 
and make his escape without further mummer j. Had it 
been only a question of human i^eed, perhaps such would 
have been the wisest thing he could do ; but a moment's 
reflection told him how much swiAer than any foot of 
man was the bullet of a rifle. The distance exceeded a 
hundr.ed . yards, and it was altogether in bright Jighty.by 
means of the two fires, Wolfeye continuing to pile bnisli 
on that near which he still maintained his post, as if afraid 
the precious liquor would start out of the sceotnipot, and 
be wasted should he abandon his ward. Happily, there- , 
fore, le Bourdon relinquished this dangerous project almost 
^ as soon as it was entertained, turning his attention. imme- 
diateiy to the completion of the plan originally laid. 

It hais been said that the bee-hunter made sundry fioo« 
rishes with his wand. While the savages were moat Aagev 
in endeavouring to smell the rocl^ he lighdy touched the 
earth that confined the whiskey in the largest pool, .and 
opened a passage by which the liquor could trickle down 
the side of the rock, selecting a path for itself, until il aiN 
tually came into the bowl, by a sinuous but certain cehaniiel I 

Here was a wonder ! Liquor could not only be onelled^ 
but it could be actually seen ! As for Cloud, not satisfied 
with gratifying the two senses connected with the dkcov- 
eries named, he began to lap with his tongue, like a dog^ 
to try the effect of taste. 

** The Manitou does not hide his face from the Potter 
Wattamies !" exclaimed this savage, rising to his' feet ia 
astonishment; "this is fire-water, and such as the pftle# 
faces brini^ us for skins !^' 

Others imitated his example, and the exelamaUoBS af. 
wonder and delight fiew from mouth to mouth, in a torreiKt 
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oi velieiiieni assertions and ^culatioas. 80 great |i 
"medicine" charm had never before been witn waed in 
that tribe, or in that region, and a hondred more might 
succeed, before another should equal this in its weioooie 
character. There was whiskey, of a certainty, not mooh 
in quantity, t0 be sure, but of excellent quality j as several 
affirmed, and coming in a carreot that was slowly uh 
creasing ! Thin last sign was owing to the circumstaiiee 
that le Bourdon had deepened the outlet of the pod, per- 
mitting a larger quantity to flow down the little channd. 

The moment had now come for a decisive step. The 
bee^hunter knew that his precious rivulet would soon cease 
to run, and that he must carry out hb design under the 
first impressions of his. charm, or that be probably woqM 
not be permitted to carry it out^ at all. At this moment 
even Crowsfeatber appeared to be awed by what he had 
seen; but a chief so sagacious might detect the truth, and 
disappointment would then be certain to increase the peiH 
alties he would incur. 

Making many sweeps of his wand, and touching varionn 
points of the rock, both to occupy the attention of the sav- 
ages, and to divert it from his pool, the bee-hunter next Mt 
in his pocket and drew out a small piece of resin that he 
knevv was there; the remains of a store with which he 
resined the bow of his fiddle ; for our hero had a vielin» 
.among his effects, and often used it in his solitary abodes 
in. the openings. Breaking this resin on a coal, he made k 
flash and blaze ; but the quantity was too small to produoe 
the *' medicine-fire" he wanted. 

<* I have more in my canoe," he said, addressing himself 
to the interpreter ; ** while I go for it, the red men must 
not stir, lest they destroy a pale-face's doings. Least of 
all must they go near the spring. It would be better for 
the chiefs to lead away their young men, and make theni 
stand under that oak, where nothing can be done to butt 
the * medicine charm.' " 

The bee-hunter pointed to a tree that stood in the dire^ 
tion of the canoe, in order to -prevent 41atrust, though he 
had taken care to select a spot, whence the little eraft 
could not be seen, on account of an intervening swell iQ 
the land. Crowsfeatber led his warriors to the indieatei 
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plaee, where they took their stations, in sileiit and grara 
attention. 

In the meanwhile, le Boardon continued his incantationra 
aloud ; walking towards his canoe, waving' his wand, and 
tmering a great deal of gibberish, as he slowly proceeded. 
In passing the tree, our hero, though he did not turn bn 
bead, was sensible that he was foBowed by the chiefs, a 
movement against Which he did not dare to remonstrate, 
though it sadly disappointed him. Neither hastening, nor 
retarding his steps, however, in consequence of this unples- 
sant circnmstance, the young- pnan continued on ; once or 
twice sweeping the wand behind him, in order to ascertain 
if he could reach his followers. But Crowsfeather and his 
«oaq)amons stopped when they reached the swell of land 
wkich concealed the canoe, suffering the " medicine-man'' 
io move oh, alone. Of this fact le !^urd6n became aware, 
by turning three times in a circle, and pointing upwards 
at the heavens with his wand, as he did so. 

It was a nervous moment when* the bee-hunter reached 
the canoe. He did not like to look behind him, again, lest 
the chiefs should suspect his motive, and, in shoving ofl" 
from the shore, he might do so within a few yards of the 
muzzle of a hostile rifle. There was no time to lose, how* 
«ver, for any protracted delay on his part would certainty 
cause the savages to approach, through curiosity, if not 
through distrust of his motives. He stepped into his light 
erafl, therefore, without any delay, still flotirishing his 
wand, and muttering his incantations. The first thing was 
to walk to the stern of the canoe, that Ais weight .might 
raise the bow from the shore, and also that he might have 
an excuse for turning ronnd, and thus get another look at 
the Indians. So critical was his situation, and so nervous 
did it make our young hero, that he took no heed of the 
state of matters in the canoe, until the last moment. When 
he had turned, however, he ascertained that the two prin- 
cipal chiefs had drawn so near as to be within twenty yards 
of him, thouglf neither held his riile at "ready," but each 
ieaned on- it in avcardess manner, as if in no anticipation 
of any necessity to make a speedy use of the weapon. 
Tlys state of things could not last, and le Bourbon braced 
to. nerves for the final trial. On looking fbr his paddle^ 
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however, he fouod that of three, which the canoe had con* 
tained when he left it, not one was to be seen ! These 
wijy savages had, out of all question, taken their opportunity 
to remove and secrete these simple, but almost indispensa^ 
ble, means of motion. 

At the instant when first apprised of the loss jnst men* 
tioned, the bee-hunter's heart sunk within him, and he fell 
into the seat in the stern of the canoe, nearij with the 
weight of so much lead. Then a species of de^>eratioa 
came over him, and putting an end of his cane wand upon 
the bottom, with a vigorous shove, he forced the canoe 
swiftly astern and to windward. Sudden as was this 
attempt, and rapid as was the movement,' the jealous eyet 
and ready hands of the chiefs seemed to anticipate it. Two 
shots were fired within a few seconds after the canoe bff 
quitted the shore. The reports of the^riiles were a decla- 
ration of hostilities, and a general yell, accompanied by a 
common rush towards the river, announced that the whole 
band now understood that some deception had been pnM> 
tised at their expense. 

Although the two chiefi in advance had been so very 
prompt, they were not quick enough for the rapid move* 
ment of the canoe. The distance ^tween the stern of the 
boat and the rice-plants, was so small, that the single,* des- 
perate shove given by the bee*hunter, sufficed to bury, his 
person in the cover, befcu'e the leaden messengers reached 
him. Anticipating this very attempt, and knowing that 
the savage^ might get their range from the part of the canoe 
that was still in sight, le Bourdon bent his body far over 
the gunwale, grasping the Iricef lants at the same time^ 
and hauling his little craft through them, in the way that 
' sailors call '^ hand over hand.'' This eiapedieni most pro- 
bably saved his life. While bending over the gunwale, he 
heard the crack of the rifles, and the whizzing of two feed- 
lets that appeared to pass just behind him. By this time, 
the whole of the canoe was within the cover. 

In a moment like that we are describing, incidents pass 
so rapidly as almost to^efy description. It was not twenty 
seconds from the instant when le Bourdon first put .his 
wand down to pu^ the canoe from the land, ere he feund 
his person ertiergtiig fVom the cover, on its weather side. 
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Here he w«s effiftctuaJlj coocealed from his enemies, not 
only on account of. the cover . made by the rice-plants, bu| 
by reason of the darkness; the light not extending far 
.enough from the fire to illumine objects on the river. 
Nevertheless, new difficulties presented themselves. When 
clear of the rice, the wind, which still blew strong, pressed 
Upon his canoe to such a degree, as not only to stop its 
further movement from the shore, but so as to turn it 
broadside to, to its power. Trying with his wand, the 
bee-hunter ascertained that it would no longer reach the 
bottom. Then he attempted to use the cane as a paddle^ 
bn% soon found it had not sufficient hold of the water to 
«nswer for sucn an implement The most he could effect 
-with it, in that way, was to keep the canoe for a short dis- 
UDce along the oQter edge of the rice, until it reached a 
•spot where the plant extended a considerable distance far- 
ther towards the middle of the river. Once within this 
little forest of the wild rice, he was enabled to drag the 
4sanoe further and further from the north shore, though his 
progress was both slow and laborious, on account of the 
resistance met 

AW this time, the savages were not idle. Until the canoe 
got within its new cover, it was at no instant fifly yards 
irom the beach, and the yells, and orders, and whoopings 
sounded as if uttered directly in le iBourdon's ear. A 
splashing in the water soon announced that our fugitive 
was pursued by swimmers. As the. savages knew that the 
beo^-hunter was without a paddle, and that the wind blew 
fresh, the expectation of overtaking their late* captive, in 
this maimer, was by no means chimerical. . Half a dozen 
active young men woula prove very formidable to one in 
such a situation, more especially while entangled in the 
maa^s of the rioe-plant The bee^hunter was so well con« 
Tinoed of this circumstance, that no sooner did he hear the 
places of the swimmers, than he redoubled his exertions 
to pull his canoe farther from the spot. But his progress 
Vas slow, and he« was. soon convinced that his impunity 
was m<»e owing to the fact that h^^ pursuers did not knovf 
where to find him, than to the rapidity of his flight 

Notwiihatanding his exertions, and ihe start obtained, 
le Bourboamicm Mi «siured thut the^iraiaers viFere within 
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4 hundred feet of him, their voices coming from the oilier 
margin of the cover in which he now lay, stationary. He 
had ceased dragging the canoe ahead, from an apprehension 
of being heard^ though the rushing of the wind and th« 
rustling of the rice might have assured him that the slight 
uoises made by his own movements would not be very 
likely to rise above those sounds. The splashing of the 
BWimmers, and their voices, gradually drew nearer, until 
the bee^hunter tcx>k up his rifle, determined to sacrifice 
the first savage who approached; hq>ing> thereby, Ho 
intimidate the others. For the first time, it now occurred 
to him that the breech of his rifle might be used as a 
paddle^ and he was resolved to apply it to th|t service, 
could he once succeed in extricating himself from the 
enemies by whom he was nearly environed, and from the 
rice. ♦ 

Just as 1e Bourdon fancied that the crisis had arrived, 
and that he should soon l^e called on to kill his man, a 
shout was given by a savage at some distance in the river^ 
and presently calls passed from mouth to mouth, among the 
swimmers. Our hero now listened to a degree that kept 
his faculty of hearing at a point of painful attention. The 
Voices and plashes on the water receded, and what was 
startling, a sound was heard resembling that which is pro- 
duced by a paddle when struck incautiously against the 
side of a canoe. Was it then possible that the Chippewa 
was out, or had the Pottawattamies one boat that had 
escaped his attention t The last was not very probable, as 
he ttad several times counted their little, fleet, and was 
pretty sure of having taken it all to the other side of the 
river. The sound of the paddle was repeated, however ; 
then it occurred to the bee-hunter that Pigeonswing might 
be on the scent for another scalp. 

Although the conjecture just mentioned was exceedingly 
unpleasant to le Bourdon, the chase of the strange canoe 
gave him an opportunity to drag his own light craft ahead, 
penetrating deeper and deeper among the wild rice, which 
now spread itself to a considerable disiance from the shore, 
and grew so thick as to make it impossible to get through 
the waving mass. At length, wearied with his exertions, 
and a little uncertain atf to. his actual position, our hpxo. 
12 • 
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]M(b8ed, lintetiing intently, in order to catch atiy soundl 
that might direct bis future movements. 

By this time, the savages had ceased to caU to each 
other ; most probably conscious of the advantage it gave 
the fugitive. The bee-hunter perfectly understood that bis 
oursuers must be aware of its being entirely out of his 
power to get to windward, and that they would keep along 
the shore of the river, as he did himself, expecting to see 
his canoe, sooner or later, driven. by the wind on the beach. 
This had made him anxious to drag his boat as much to- 
wards the outer edge of the rice as he could get it, and, 
by the puffs of wind that he occasionally felt, he hoped 
he had, in a great measure, effected his purpose. Still he 
had his apprehensions of the savages ; as some would be 
very apt to swim quite out into the stream, not only to look 
forllim, but to avoid being entangled among the plants. 
It was only in the natural channels of the rice, of which 
there were a good many, that a swimmer could very readily 
make his way, or be in much safety. By waiting long 
enough, moreover, the bee-hunter was sure he should tire 
out his pursuers, and thus get rid of them. 

Just as le Bourdon began to think this last mentioned 
purpose had been accomplished, he heard, low voices di- 
rectly to windward, and the plashing of water, as if more 
than one man was coming down upon him, forcing the 
stalks of the plants aside. He grasped the rifle, and let 
the canoe drift, which it did* slowly, under the power of 
the wind, notwithstanding the protection of the Qpver. 
The swimmers forced their way through the stalks ; but 
it was evident, just then, that ihey were more occupied by 
theif present pursuit, than in looking for him. Presently, 
a canoe came brushing through the rice, forced by the 
wind, and dragged by two savages, one of whom swam on 
each bow. The last did not see the bee-hunter, or his 
canoe, the one nearest having his face turned in the oppo- 
site direction ; but they were distinctly seen by the former. 
Surprised that a seizure should be made with so little 
fracas, le Bourdon bent forward to look the better, and, as 
the stern of the strange canoe came almost under his eyes, 
he saw the form of Margery lyjng in its bottom. Hia 
blood curdled at this sight ; for, hig first impression waa, 
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that the charnuag young creature had been killed and 
scalped: but there being no time to lose, he sprang lightly' 
fronn 6ne canoe to the other, carrying the rifle in his band. 
As he struck in the bottom of tiie boat of Gershom, he 
heard his name uttered in a sweet female voice, and knew 
that Margery was living. Without stopping, however^ to 
inquire more, he moved to the head of the tanoe, and 
with a sharp blow on the fingers, made each of the savages 
release his grasp. Then, seizing the rice-plants, he 
dragged the little craft swiftly to windward a^in. All this 
was done, as it might be in an instant ; the savages and 
the canoe being separated some twenty feet, in much less 
time than is required to relate the occurrence. 

" Bourdon, are you injured ^^ asked Margery, her voioe 
' trembling with anxiety. 

" Not in the least,, dear Margery — ^and you, my excel* 
lent girl?" 

<' They caught my canoe, and I almost died of fright ; 
but they have only dragged it towards the shore.*^ 

'* God be praised ! Is there any paddle in the canoe 1" 

" There are several — one is at^our feet. Bourdon— *and 
here> I have another." 

"Then, let us search for my canoe, and get out of the 
rice. If we can but find my canoe, we shall be safe 
enough, for the savages have nothing in which to cross 
the river. Keep your eyes about youy Margery, and look 
among the rice for the other.boat." 

The search was not long, but it was' intently anxious. 
At length Margery saw the Ipst canoe just as it was drifts 
ing past them, and it was secured immediately. In a few 
minutes, le Bourdon succeeded in forcing the two craft 
into open water, when i.t was easy for him to paddle both 
to windward. The reader can readily imagine that our 
hero did not permit many minutes to elapse, ere he ques- 
tioned his companion on the subject of her adventures. 
Nor was Margery reluctant to tell them. She had become 
alarmed at le Bourdon's protracted absence, and taking 
advantage of Pigeonswing lying down, she unloaded her 
brother's canoe, and went out into the river to look for the 
absent one. . As a matter of course— though so feminine 
and far removed from all appe^ripce of coarseness a tru« 
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American girl io this respect-^Margery knew perfectly 
well how to manage a bark canoe. The habits of her lifo 
for the last few years, made her acquainted with this simple 
art ; and strength being much less needed than skill, she 
h&d no difficulty in going whither she wished. The fires 
served us beacons, and Margery had been a distant wit- 
ness of the bee-hunter's necromancy as well as of his 
escape. The instant the latter was effected, she endea- 
voured to join him ; and it was while incautiously paddling 
along the outer edge of the rice, with this intention, that 
liev canoe was seized by two of the swimmers. As soon 
«s these last ascertained that they bad captured a ** squaw,** 
they did not give themselv.es the trouble to get into the 
eanoe— 41 very difficult operation with one made of bark^ 
and which is not loaded— but they set about towing the 
captured craft to the shore, swimming each with a single 
hand, and holding on by the other. 

<*I shall not soon forget this' kindness of yours, Mar- 
gery," said le Bourdon, with warmth, when the girl bad 
ended her simple tale, which had been related in the niost 
artless and ingenuous mjinner. ^* No man could forget so 

Enerous a risk on the part of a young wdfaian in his be- 
If." 

'^ I hope you do not think it wrong. Bourdon — ^I should 
be sorry to have you think ill of me !" 

'' Wrong, dear Margery ! -» but no matter. Let us get 
ourselves out of present difficulties, and into a place of 
safety; then I will tell you honestly what I think of it, 
aad of you, too. Was your brother awake, dear. Margery^ 
when you left the family ?" 

" I believe not— he sleeps long and heavily after drink- 
ing. But he can now drink no more, until he reaches the 
gettlements." 

** Not unless he find the Whiskey Spring,'* returned 
the bee-hunter, laughing. 

The young man then related io his wondering compa- 
nion the history of the mummery and inca^itations of 
which she had been a distant spectator. Le Bourdon's 
heart was light, after hrs hazards and escape, and his 
spirits rose as his narrative proceeded. Nor was pretty 
Maiyery in a mood to b|lk his humour. As the bee^ 
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hunter recounted his contrivances to elude the savagea^ 
and most especially when he gave the particulars of the 
manner in which he managed to draw whiskey out of the 
living rocky the girl joined in his merriment, and filled the 
l)oat with that melody of the laugh of her years and 8ex» 
iiirbich is so beautifully described by Halleck. 



CHAPTER X. 

THe things that once she loved are still the ssme ; 
Yet now there needs another name 
To give the feeling which they claim, 

While she the feeling gives ; 
She cannot call it gladness or delight; 
And yet there seems a richer, lovelier light 

On e'en the humblest thing that lives. 

Washiitotok Alstov. 

The history given by le Bqiirdon lasted until the canoes 
reached the south ahore. Glad enough was Dorothy to see 
ibem both safe back, for neither of her companions had 
yet awoke. It was then midnight, and all now retired to 
iBeek the rest, which might be so needful to prepare them 
for the exertions of the next day. The bee-hunter slept 
in his canoe, while Margery shared the bufialo-skin of her 
lister. 

As perfect security, for the moment ai least, ijras felt by 
ibe sleepers, their slumbers were sound, and.reached into 
the morning. Then le Bourdon arose, and withdrawing 
to a proper distance, he threw off his clothes and plunged 
into the stream, in conformity with a daily practice of his 
at that genial season of the year. After bathing, the young 
man ascended a hill, whence he might get a good view of 
fhe opposite shore, and possibly obtain some notion of 
what the Pottawattamies were about. In all his move- 
ments, however^ the bee-hunter had an eye to the conceal- 
ment of his person, it being of the last importance that 
the savages should not learn bis position. With the in- 
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tention of concealment, the fire bad been suffered to g9 
down, a smoke being a sign that no Indian would be likely 
to overlook. As for the canoes and the bivouac of the 
party, the wild rice, and an intermediate hill, formed a 
perfect cover, so long as nothing was shown above them. 

From the height to which he ascended, the bee-huntq^, 
aided by his glass, got a very clear view of Whiskey 
Centre and the parts adjacent. The savages were already 
stirring, and were busy in th^ various avocations of the 
red man on a war-path. One party was disposing of the 
body of their dead companion. Several were cooking, or 
cleaning the wild fowl shot in the bay, while a group was 
collected near the spot of the wished-for .spring, reluctant 
to abandon the hopes to which it had given birth, at the 
very moment they were plotting to obtain the scalp of the 
** medicine-man." The beloved "fire-water," that se- 
duces so many to their destruction, who have enjoyed 
the advantages of moral teaphin'g, and which has been a 
withering curse on the red man of this continent, still had 
its influence; and the craving appetites of several of the 
drunkards of the party brought them to the spot, as soon 
as their eyes opened on the new day. The bee-hunter 
could see some of this cluster kneeling on the rocks, lap- 
ping like hounds at the scattered little pools of the liquor, 
while others scented around, in the hope of yet discover- 
ing the bird that laid the golden egg» Le Bourdon had 
now little expectation that his assumed character could be 
maintained among these savages any longer, did accident 
again throw him in their way. The chiefs, he saw, had 
distrusted him aA along, but had given him an opportunity 
to prove what he could do, in order to satisfy the more 
vulgar curiosity pf their young men.. He wisely deter- 
mined, therefore, to keep out of the hands of his enemies- 

Although le Bourdon could hold a conversation in the 
tongue of the Ojebways, he was not fond of so doing. He 
comprehended without difliculty nearly all of what was 
said by them, and had observed the previous night that the 
warriors made many allusions to a chief, whom they styled 
Onoah, but who he himself knew was usually called 
Scalping Peter, among the whites of that frontier. This 
pavage<had a fearful reputation at all the garrisons, thotsgh 
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fce never showed himself in them ; and he was now spoken 
of by the Pottawattamies present, as if they expected to 
meet him soon» and to be governed by his commands or 
fais advice. The bee-hunter had paid great attention 
whenever this dreaded name was mentioned) for he was 
fully aware of the importance of keeping clear of an 
enemy, who bore so bad a reputation, that it was not con<» 
sidered prudent for a white man to remain long in his com- 
pany, even in a time of peace. His English sobriquei had 
been obtained from the circumstance of its being reputed 
that this chief, who seemed to belong to no tribe in parti« 
cular, while he had great influence with all, had on divers 
occasions murdered the pale-^ces who fell in his way, and 
then scalped them. . It was added, that he had already 
forty notches on his pole, to'' note that number of scalps 
taken from the hated whites. In short, this Indian, a sorl 
of chief by birth, though of what tribe no one exactly 
knew, appeared to live only to revenge the wrongs done 
his colour by the intruders, Who had come from towards 
the rising sun to drive his people, into the great salt lake, 
6n the other side of the Rocky Mountains. Of course 
there was a good deal that was questionable in these re- 
ports ; a rumour in the '^ openings'^ and on the prairies, 
having this general resemblance to those that circulate in 
towns, and in drawing-rooms, and at feasts, that no one of 
them all can be relied on as rigidly 6xact. But le Bour- 
don was still young, and had yet to learn how little of that 
which we all hear is true, and how very much Is false. 
Nevertheless, as an Indian tradition is Usually more accu- 
rate than a white man's written history, so is a rumour of 
the forest generally Entitled to more respect than thd 
ceaseless gossipings of the beings Who would be affronted 
• were they not accounted civilized^ 

l^he bee^hunter was still on the elevated bit of ground, 
itiaking.his observations, when he was joined by Margery. 
The girl appeared fresh and handsome, after a night of 
sleeps and coming from her dre8sing<^room in a thicket, and 
over a stream of sweet, running water ; but she was sad 
and thoughtful. No sooner had le Bourdon shaken her 
hand, and repeated his thanks for the succour of the past 
aight, than the fiUl heart of Marmry poured out iu feel* 
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nigs, as tile swolleo stream overflows its banks, and begftA 
to weep* 

'^ Brother is awake/* she said, so soon as her sobs wefa 
quieted by a powerful effort ; ** but*| as is usual with hint 
after hard drinking, 80 stupid, that Dolly cannot make him 
understand our danger* He telts her he has seen too 
many lojins to be afraid of theee, and that they will never 
harm a family that has brought so much liquor into their 
eountry»'* 

** His senses must be at a low ebb, truly » if he counts 
en Injin friendship because he* has sold fire-water to the 
young men !'* answered le Bourdoui with a nice under* 
standing of not only Indian nature, but of human naturei 
**We may like the sin, Margery, while we detest the 
tempter. I have never yet met with the man, pale-face 
or red skin, who did not curse, in his sober moments, thd 
hand that fed his appetite while intoscicated.^^ 

'* I dare say that may be very true," returned the girl| 
in a low voice ; " but one has need of his reason to un« 
derstand it. What will become of us now, it is hard to 
sayP* 

" Why, notf>, Margery> more than yesterday, or the di^ 
before r 

" Yesterday there were no, savages near us, and Oer* 
shom. had all along told us he intended to «tart for the 
garrison, at the head of the lakes u soon as he got baelfc 
from his visit to the openings. He iff back ; but not in a 
state to nrotect his wife and sister from the red men) VhD 
will be looking for us as soon as they can build a Canoet 
or anything that will do to cross the river with*** 

'< Had they even a canoe,*' returned le Bourdon, cooliyt 
<< they would not know where to look for us. Thank ' 
Heaven t ilMt will be a job thai would take some time \ 
nor is a bark canoe built in a minute* But, Margery, if 
your brother be a little dull and heavy, after his debauch* 
/am sober, and as mu6h awake as ever t was in my life.'* 

» Oh I you have no weakness like that of poor brother's^ 
to make you otherwise ; but. Bourdon, you will naturally 
wish to take care of yourself and your property, and will 
quit ua thai firiit good opportimi^^ I'm fure that wv.hatH' 
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1K> rifbt to expect you will stay a roioute lon^r.than it in 
your interest to do so, and I do not know that I wish it.** 

" Not wish it I Margery ,'* exclaimed the bee-hunter, in 
the maanerof a disappointed maa* *' I had supposed yoa 
mould have wished my coinpuiy. But, now I know the 
oodtrary, I shall not miioh care how soon I go, or into 
whe^e hands I fall*' 

It is strange how apt are those who ought to understand 
oae another so readily, to misinterpret each other's thoughts. 
Mafgery had never seen the bee-hunter twenjty-four hours 
before, though she had often heard of htm, and of his sue* 
cess in his art ; for the fame of a man of goo4 reputation 
and active qualities spreads far on a frontier. The very 
iotlividual whose existence would be nearly overlooked in 
a crowded region, shall he spoken of, and known by his 
qualities, a hundred leagues from his place of residencei 
when settlements are few and /ar apart. In this way, Mar* 
gery had beard of fioden, or of '< Bourdon,'* as she called 
him, in common with hundreds who^ confounding his real 
name witl% his sobriquet^ made the! mistake of using the 
test, under the impression that it was the true appellation* 
Margery had no other knowledge of French than the few 
words gleaned in her slow progress along a frontier on 
which, it is true, more of that language than of any other 
was heard, but heard under circumstances that were not par« 
tkMilarly favourable to the acquisition of a foreign tongue* 
Had sl^ understood the real meaning of " Bourdon,** she 
would have bitten off her tongue before she would hava 
once called Bbden by such: an appeilatton; though the 
bee-hunter himself was so accustomed to his Canadian 
nick-name, as to care nothing at all about it< But Mar** 
gery did not like to give pain to any one ; and, least of all} 
would' she desire to inflict it on the bee-hunter, though he 
were only an acquaintance of a day. Still, Margery could 
not muster sufficient courage to fell her new friend how 
iunch he was mistaken, and that of all the youths she had 
ever miit, she would most prefer to keep him near her broi* 
ther and sister in their distress ; while the young man, ifit- 
spired by a pure and infant passion, was just in the frame . 
0f mind to believe the worst of himselfi and of 4iia claimfl 

yoif.i.— 13 . 
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to the attention of her who had begun to occupy so many 
of his thoughts. 

No explanation occurring, our young people descended 
from the hill, misconceiving each other's meaning and 
wishes, and unhappy under the influence of an ideal source 
of misery, when actual circumstances created so many that 
were substantial and real. Gershom was found awake, but^ 
as his sister had described him, stupid and lethargic. The 
bee-hunter at once saw that, in his present condition | 
Whiskey Centre would still be an incumbrance rather than 
of any service, in the event of an occasion for extraordinary 
exertion. Margery had hinted that it usually took twenty^ 
four hours to bring her brother entirely round, after one of 
his serious debauches ; and, within that time, it was more 
than probable that* the fate of the ftimily woold be decided. 

Le Bourdon thought intently, during breakfast, of the 
condition of his party, and qf the best mode of proceeding, 
while the pallid and anxious young creature at his side 
believed he was deliberating solely on the best means of 
extricating himself, fend his store of honey, from the savages 
on the other shore. Had the acquaintance between thes^ 
young people been of longer date than it actually was, 
Margery could not have entertained a notion so injurious 
to the bee-hunter, for a single moment; but there was no* 
thing either violent, or depreciating, in supposing that one 
so near being a total stranger would think first of himself 
and his own interests, in the situation in which this young 
man was now placed. 

Little was said during the meal. Doroth/was habitu?iiiT 
silent ; the result of grief and care. As for her husband, 
he was too stupid to talk, though usually somewhat garru* 
ious ; while the Indian seldom did two things at the same 
time. This was the hour for acting ; when that for talking 
should arrive, he would be found equal to its duties. 
Pigeonswing could either abstain from food, or could in« 
ijtilge in it without measure, just as occasion offered. He 
had often gone for days without tasting a mouthfbi, with' 
the exception of a few berries, perhaps ; and he had lain 
. about the camp-fire, a week at a time, gorging himself with 
venison, like an anaconda. It is perhaps fortunate for the 
American Indian^ that this particular quality of ibod is so 
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ftbas, and so 'commdii to his habits as alrndsl to bakmf 
to his nature^ Deatk mtgbt otherwise oflea be the ton* 
sequeace. , 

When the bteakfasi was ^jided^ i^ was itme to eonaak 
B;boQt the futttre coaraei. As yet, the PottawaHamM W 
fiiade no ntevr discovery^ hurt the sagaeity of the rsd mm 
was ever to be feafed, when it came to be merely a tinfe^ 
tion of finding his Ibe in a forest. 

** We hare obtained one adraiitage over Ibe enemy/* 
said le Bourd^, *"" by <^ossing the river. Water lea?^ MP 
traii ^ even had Growsfeather a canoe, he oiigltt ttat kn<Mr 
where to jo in it, in order to ftnd: as." 

.** Dat noi so,'^ put in the Chippewa, aiitiie dogmaliedty ; 
^■* know we hab canoe-^know cross riTei' in him." 

" Whf should they know this, PigeonsWingI We OMf 
have gone out upon the lake, or we may hare- gone iip inte 
Che oak openings again, for anything the ,Fe^ajii^itlaHMi 
can know to the contrary." 

"^^ Te]l yon, not so. Know don't go on lake;; casse wM 
blow. Kadw don't go up river, cause dat hard #ork{ 
know Gome- here, eause dat easy. Injin like to- do whil 
easy,' and pale»face do just what Injin doc Groirafeather 
n^ake raft, pretty soon ; 4^ he come look arter sealp^" 

''Yes," said Margery, gently} <*you had better kNid 
your canoe at once, and go on the lake, while the sava^ss 
cannot reach you. The wind is fair for them, that are to 
go north; and I have heard you say that yon are kooad to 
Mackinaw." 

**l shall load my canoe, and t shall load fmifs^ toei 
t Margery ; but I shall not go away from this family, so hmg 
as any in it stand in need of my services." 

" Brother will be able to help u^ by afternoon. He bmi» 
nages a canoe weir, when himself,' so go, Bourdon, vddtt 
•you can. I dafe say you have a mother at hoitte{ iot a 
siater— perhaps a wife — ** . . 

'* Neither^ interrupted the bee-huntef » with imj^lliili. 
** No one expects me j no one has a tight to expert n^." 

The colour stole into pretty Morgery's cheeks as ^ 
heard these words, and a ray of comfort gleamed on ^an 
imagination that, for the last hour, ba4 been i2oilftrayt%| 
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^le worst. 8tiH, her generous temper did not like th9 
IdM of fhe bee^t]iiler*8 sacrificing himseif for those who 
imd so few clstms on MtOf and she qpuld not but again ad^ 
monish him of the necessity of losing no time. 

*' Yon wifl ifhink better of thi», Bourdon," the girl re- 
sumed. ** We are going sooth, and cannot quit the river 
"Irilh tMs wkid ; but you eoi]^ not have a better time to 
go Aortb, nnless tb^ wind blows harder than I think k 
does/' 

** The lake is a bad water ibr a canoe^ wheA tbere is 
Much wind," put in Qersbom, yawning after he had spoken, 
is if the effort fatigtied him. *< I wonder what we're aM 
doin' over on this side of the river I Whiskey Centre is a 
good esough oouDtry ibr me; I '« going back to look arter 
my casks^ now I 'reiireakfasted. Come, Doll ; let 's load 
^, and be off." 

** You are not jourself, yet, Gefshom/' returned the 
M'fowfal wilil, ^or yotf would not talk in this way. Yoii 
had better listen to the advice of. Bourdon, who has done 
INI much for us already, and who will tell you the way to 
keep out of Injin clutche». We owe our Hves to Bourdon^ 
dersh^m, and you should thank him ibr k" 

Whiskey Centre muttered a few half-intelli^rble words 
of thanks, and relapsed into his state of drowsy indifie- 
fence. The beohunter saw, however, thart the elTecte of 
Ihe brandy were leaving him, and he managed to get him 
#n one side, where he persuaded thie fellow to strip and go 
inlotbe water. Xkfi bath did wohder» for the poor crea- 
ture, who sooq got to be so far himself, again, as to be of 
vs^, ffwteadf of ppvog an incumbrance^ When sober^ and 
nidre especkdl^ wberr sober for several consecutive days, 
Gershom was a mm of sufficient energy, posse8su»i|[ ori^- 
naily great personal stresngth and activity, which had been 
essentiaHy lessened, however, by bis excesses in liquor^ It 
■ Im 9hmdy bee» staled what a diterent being he became, 
in a moral point jof view, after having been sober for any 
kMihoftime. 

. On hh return from the bathings le Bourdon again joined 

' lAe femiireS* Margery had been weeping; but she smiled 

in n friendly way, ^on meeting his eye, and appeared less 

\ for bis departure than she had been an h<M*r beforf* 
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Ai the dfty ^nhraoeed^ and no signs of the aa¥agei were 
seen, a sende e^ greater seourity began to steal over the 
females, an€ Margery saw less necessity for the deparUire 
of theit new friend. It was true) he was losing a wiad ; 
bat the lake wa8*^rt)agfa, and aRek- ah it might be better to 
Wait. In short, no^ that no inhmediate danger was apfN^ 
rent, Margery began to reason in conformity with her 
wishes, as is so apt to be the case with the yonng and in- 
experienced. The bee^hunter pefCeiired this ehange in the 
deportment of his fair (riend, and was well eBough disposed 
to hope it would admit of a favourable construction. 

All this time, the Chippewa bad taken little Tisible inte* 
rest in the state of the party to Which be had* now attached 
himself. The pre? ions evening had been fertile in exeiiNK 
ment and in gratification, and be had since slept and ate 40 
his entire content. He was ready to fneet events as thejr 
might arise, and began to plot the means of obtaining more 
Pottawattamie scalps. Let not the refined reader feel dn- 
gust at this exhibition of the propensities of an American 
savage. Civilised life has had, and still has very manjr 
customs, little less excusable than that of scalping. Witlw 
out dragging into the account the thousand and one sins 
that disgrace and deform society, it will be sufficient to 
look into the sirfgle interest of civilized warfiire, in order 
to make out our case. In the first place, the noblest stra- 
tegy of the art is, to put the greatest possible force on the 
least of the enemy, and to slay the weaker party by the 
mere power of numbers. Then, every engine that inge- 
nuity can invent, is drawn into the conflict ; and rockets, 
revolvers, shells, and all other infernal devices, are resorted 
to, in order to get the better of an enemy who is not pro- 
vided with such available means of destruction. And after 
the battle is over, each side commonly claims the victory; 
sometimes, because a partial success has been obtained in 
a small portion of the field; sometimes, because half a 
dozen horses have run away with a gun, carrying it into 
the hostile ranks; and, again, because a bit of rag hap 
fallen from the hands of a dead man, and been pickecf up 
by one of the opposing side. How oflen has it happened 
that a belligerent, well practised in his art, has kept \n$ 
own colours out of the affair, and then boasted that they 
13 • 
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WBre mt loit! Now^ an Indian praetiacs bo aiteh Aam^' 
has expt^ikBts* His point of boncmr is not a bit of rag, 
but a bit of hia skin. He ahavea bis head beeanae tjSi 
Hair eacnmbers him; bat he (SbtTalrooaly leaves a aealp* 
lodty by the aid of whieh bis coM|ueror can the OK^re easiijf 
carry away the <SoTeted trophy. The thought of <$faeattBf 
in soeh a matter nerer oceura to bis urtaophistioated mind;' 
and aa for learii^ his " cokmrs" in barracks, while he goes 
into the Md himself^ he woaid disdain it -^ Bay, cannel 
mctiae ift} for the obvioas reason that hi» head would 
hare to be l«fft wUh them* 

'FhOfl was it with Pig€»n^wing. H« had made bis toilet 
Ibr the war«p8lb| and was 'fierce in his painty but hoaeal 
and fair-dealing In other particttlera< If be conld terrify 
Ins enemies by looking like a skeleton, or a demon, it was 
well ; his enemy would terrify him, if possible, by similar 
tseans. But neither would dream, or did dream, of cur* 
tailing, by a single hair, that which might be termed the 
flag-staff of his scalp. If the enemy could seise it, he waa 
weleonM! to the prize ; but if he could seiie that of the 
enemy, no scruples on the score of refinement^ or delicacj^ 
would be. apt tb interfere with his morements. It was io 
this i^irit, then, that Pigeonswing came to the canoe, where 
le Bourdon was holding a little private discourse with Mar« 
gery, and gave utterance to what was passing in his mind. 

" Oood time, now, ^et rabre scalp, Bourdon,'' said the 
Chippewa, in his clipping, sententious English. 

"It is a good time, too, to keep our own, Chippewa/' 
was the answer, . " Your scalp-lock is too long, to be put 
before Pottawattamie eyes without good looking after it.'' 

"Nebber mind him— -if go, go; if stay, stay, i^iways 
good for warrior to bring home scalp." 

** Yes J I know your customs in this respect. Pigeons* 
wing; but ours are different. We are satisfied if we can 
keep out. of harm's way ^ when we have our squaws and 
pqipooses with us." 

"No pappoose here," returned the Indian^ looking around 
him—" dat your squaw, eh?" 

The reader can readily imagine that this abrupt question 
brought blushes into the cheeks of pretty Margery, making 
her i4;>pear ten times more handsome than iKifbre; while 
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^ea le Botu^dap did not take the interrogatory mhtUj m^ 
disturbed: Stil], the latter aoswered maafiillyy at bee«an 
his sex. 

" I am Skot 6o fortUQate as to ha?e a squaw, aad least of 
all to have t/iis" said le Bourd<^. 

*< Why no hab her-^she good sqaaw/* nelttraed the lit*- 
ffli-'mindei Indian^-" hao'some 'aough for cbied Ymt uk; 
she habr^now squaw weU — always li)te warrior to aak loai 
fuss ; den say, ye$." 

' <<Ay, that may do with your fe/Mfiin ^qwinrs/' le Bou^ 
don hastily replied ; for he saw that M^gery was «ol onif 
distressed^ but a little dpspleaaed-^*' }>ut not witk Iha yowig 
women of the p^e-facea, I oeyer «aw Margery brfore ktf 
evening ; and it takes time for a piJMaee gill to know « 
youth." 

*' Just so wid red^skia-^8oni«tini« doo'i klMV, iiU ta» 
late ! See plenty dat^ in wigwaai," 

" Then it is very much in th^ wigwaiQs 9§ k i$ in At 
Jtu)Ujses. I b^xe hea^d this before." 

" Why not same ? -r-r-akin make fio diSweMce — paleiwa 
^i)^ squaw, too-^make too i^ueh of her." 

*' That can neper be !" esicciaim^ l» Boardos, earoMtif * 
*' Wheu a pretty^ modest, warm^heart^ yeung wobhh •»» 
eepts a youth for a husband, he ean nev^ mafa? €90ttgk «f 
feerr 

On hearing aentimeat^ a^ agre^aUeio a nmnaii-ii 4rani, 
Margery looked dowip, b^t afie lookeii pletaaed* Ptg^enar 
9!viog viewed t£e matter vei'y 4iSkT(stttiy; md Mi^aome* 
yrhat of a partisaii in matters r^latiug todo a a aat ic ecoaoaay, 
he had no thought of leaving 4 poiat of m mueh imports 
ance ip so bad a way. Acjcordiugiy, it ia not surprising 
that, jn pursuing the subject, he ^i^preased opmioiia in ao«< 
vera) esse^ials diaroetriicaliy the r^evera^ 0f thoaa of the 
bee-huoter. 

** Easy 'nough apjie squaw,"' r<^joiaed the Chin»ewa. 
* What she good for, don't make her work! Cao't go on 
war-^ath — can't take scalp — can't shoot deer-r-ean't hunt 
—can't kill warripr— rso muss work. Dai whait aquaw good- 
for." 

'< That may dp amopg red men, but we pale-faeea find 
aqu^wa good for somethiug elae^-^we love ^Aam miA takft 
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care of them — keep them from the cold in winter, and 
irom the heat in mimmer ; and try to make them as com- 
fortable and happy as we can." - 

". «< Dat good talk for young sqnaw's ear," returned the 
Chippewa, a little contemptuously as to manner ; though 
his real respect for the bee-hunter, of whose prowess he 
had so lately been a witness, kept him a little within 
.bounds — <* but it bess not take nobody in. What Injin 
say to squaw, he do-=-what pale-face say, he no do." 

** Is that true, Bourdon t" demanded Margery, laughing 
at the Indian's earnestness. 

, **1 shall be honest, and own that there may be some 
Irnth in it — for the Injin promises nothing, or next to 
nothing, and it is easy to square accounts, in such cases. 
That white men undertake more than they always perform, 
18 quite likely to be the fact. The Injin gets his advantage 
in this matter, by not even thinking of treating his wife as 
a wotnsn should be treated." 

"How should treat woman?" put in Pigeonswing with 
wwmth. " When warrior eat venison, gib her rest, eh I 
Dat no good — what you call good, dent If good hunter 
husband, she get 'nough — if ah't good hunter, she don't 
get 'nottgh. Just so'wid Injin — sometime hungry, some^ 
Ihne ML Dat way to live !'' 

'* Ay, that may be your red man's ways, but it is not the 
manner in which we wish to treat our wives. Ask pretty 
Margery, here, if she would be satisfied to wait until h^r 
husband had eaten his dinner, and then come in for the 
scraps. No— no — Pigeonswing : we feed our women and 
children J^rs^, and come in last, ourselves." 

"Dat good for pappoose — he little; want venison — 
squaw tough ; use to wait. Do her good." 

Margery -now laughed outright, at these sjifcimens of 
Indian gaHantry, which only too well embody the code of 
the red man's habits. Doubtless the heart has its influence 
among even the most savage people, for nature has not put 
into our breasts feelings and passions to be discarded by 
one's own expedients, or wants. But no advocate of the 
American Indian has ever yet been able to maintain that 
woman frlls her proper place in his estimate of claims. As 
fbir Mirgery, though so long subject to the whims, passions^. 
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wd waywardness of a drankard, she had reaped oiaay of 
the advantages <>f having been born in that woman's par»* 
dise, New Gngland. We are no great admirers of the 
legacy hfi bj the Puritan to hi^ descend ant, taken as as 
inheritance in morals, manners, and customs, and at « 
whole; though there are parts, in the way ofeodicils, liict 
there is no portion of the Chrislian world which might aot 
desire to emulate. In particoJar, do we allude to the tstt- 
mate put upon, and the treatment received by thetr womea. 
Our allusion is not to the refinements and gracefiilnass of 
polished intercourse; for of them, the Blarney ' Rook of 
Plymouth has transmitted bat a meagre account in the uh 
ventory, and perhaps the less that is said about tikis poftioD 
of the family property the better; but, dropping a inw 
degrees in the social iscale, and coming down to the letal 
'where we are accustomed to regard people merely as nma 
and women, we greatly question if any other portion of die 
world can furnish a parallel to the manly, oonsideralty 
rational and wisely discriminating care, that the New Eng- 
land husband, as the 4fule, bestows on his wife; the father 
on his daughter ; or the brother on his sister. Gershofti 
was a living, and, all things considered, a remarkaUe in- 
stance of these creditable traits. When sober, he was uni- 
forn)Iy kind to Dorothy; and for Margery he would at aaiy 
time risk his life. The latter, indeed, had more power 
over him than his own wife possessed, and it was her-wiil 
and her remonstrances that most frequently led him baok 
from. the verge of that precipice over which he was so oilen 
disposed to cast himself By some secret litik she bound 
him closest to the family dwelling, and served most to recall 
the days of youth and comparative innocence, when they 
^ dwelt together beneath the paternal roof, and were equally 
t!ie objects of the aflTection and solieiinde of the same kind 
mother. His attachment to Dorothy was sincere, and, ftr 
one so often brutalized by drink, steady; out Doretky 
could not carry him as far back, in recollections, as the 
one ofily sister who had passed the morning of life With 
him, in the same homely but comfortable abode. 

We have no disposition to exaggerate the character ttf 
ihose whom it is the fashion to term the Ameriean yeomen, 
tJrough why such an appellation should be applied W nay 
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society to \irbich legol dislincti<ffi8 M» mh 
at tve could never understand. Tliere «fe 
t^uires and Yeomea in this coaatry than there 
Is and Nobles, though the quiet manner ia 
asition.from the old to the new state of things 
e, has not rendered the public mind verjr sea- 
hanges» But, recurring to the class, which 
bing and consequently ought to have a naoi^ 
Mr other, we do not bek>pg to those that can 
ises without some large reservations on .ikm 
principles and manners. Lea^ of all, are we 
t up these yeomen as a privileged elass^ like 
3 titular statesmen of ihe C4>untry, and fall 
rship a calf— not a golden one by the wfiy — 
ating up; We can see citizens in these yeo- 
princes, who are to be especially favouied bj 
take from others to bestow on them. Bu|, . 
ances for human infirmities, the Ajn^icaii 
longs to a class that may justly hold iip its ' 
he tillers 6f |he earth. He improires daily, 
uence of beneficent laws^ and if he don't get 
»ieh there '\& some ganger, in the eagerne^ 
secure his favour, and through that favour 
he escape this ^nger, he irill ere Jong make . 
lear approach to that being, which the tongiie 
r would long since have persuaded him he l»«d 
than got to be. 

customed to be treated kindly, as was the ca^ 
, the Chippewa's theory for the management 
ntained much to excite her mirth, as weU as 
It, as she now made apparent by her remarks^ 
lot deserve to have a wife, Pigeonswing/' she 
Lghing, yet evidently alive to tlie feelings of 
an have no gratitude foir a wife's tenderness 
wonder that a Chippewa girl can be found to 

pt lum,'' coolly returned the Indian, making 
Dns to light his pipe — '^got Winaebagoe 
y; good *nough for me. 'Shoot her t'other 
take lys scalp ■ — den she come into iny w^ 
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** The wretch !" exclaimed Margery. 

But this was a word the savage did not anderstand, and 
he continued to puff at the newly lighted tobacco, with all 
of a smoker's zeali When the fire was secured, he found 
time to continue the subject. 

" Yes, dat good war-path — got rifle; |ot wife; got tW0 
scalp ! Don't do so well, ebbery day." 

" And that woman hoes your corn, wi coo)m your veni- 
son?" demanded the bee-hunter, * 

** Sartain-:r-ciipital good to hoe — ^no good to cook — ^make 
deer meat too dry. Want to be made to mind business. 
Bye'o) by teach mm. No i'am all at oiice« Jikr^ ptle^face 
pappoose in school." 

'* Figeonswing, have you never obs^ved t)be mifioer in 
which the white man treats bis squaw T" 

*' Sartain — see him make much of her-r^put h^ in warm 
corper — wrap blanket round her "^ give her Tenisoo 'ktm 
he eat himself— see ali dat, often — ^what de^T Dai don't 
niake it right." 

<'I give you up, Chippewa, and agree with Margery in 
ihinking you ought not to have a squaw, at all." 

« T'ink alike den — why no get marry t" asked the Indi«n> 
without circumlocution. 

Margery's face became red as fire; then her. cfieekf 
settled into the colour of roses, and she looked dowi(; 
embarrassed. The bee-hunter's admiration was very &p^ 
rent to the Indian; though the girl did not dare to raise 
.her ^yes from the ground, and so did not take heed of it. 
But, this gossipping was suddenly brought to an end by t 
most unexpected cause of interruption ; the nianner iio4 
form of which it shall be our office to relate^ in the snp^ 
ceediii^ chapter ' 
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CHAPTER XL 

So sliotild it be — for no heart beats 

Within his cold and silent breast; 
To him no gentle voice repeats 

The soothing words that make. us blest 

PxABosr. 

Thb interruption came from Dorothy, who, on ascend* 
ing the little height, had discovered a canoe coming into 
the mouth of the river, and who was running, breathless 
with haste^ to announce the circumstance to the bee-hunter* 
tThe latter immediately repaired to the eminence, and saw 
fbr himself the object that so justly had alarmed the woman. 

The canoe was coming in from the lake, after running 
before the wind, which now began to abate a little in its 
strength, and it evidently had been endeavouring to pro- 
ceed to the northward. The reason for its entering the 
river, was probably connected with the cookery or food of 
the. party, since the lake was each minute getting to be 
safer, \and more navigable for so light a crafl. To le 
Bourdon's great apprehension, he saw the savages on the 
north shore making signals to this strange canoe, by means 
of stnoke, and he foresaw the probability of his enemies 
obtaining the means of crossing the stream, should the' 
Strangers proceed in the desired direction. To counteract 
this design, he ran down to a spot on the beach where 
tl»ere was no rice-plant, and showing himself to the stran- 
gers, invited them to land on the south side, which was 
much the nearest, and in other visible respects quite as 
convenient as the opposite bank of the river. One of the 
strangers soon made a gesture with an arm, implying 
assent, and the bows of this strange canoe were imme- 
diately turned toward the spot where the bee-hunter stood. 

As the canoe drew near, the whole party, including 
Pigeonswing, came to the margin of the water to receive 
the strangers. Of the last, there were three; one paddling 
St each end of the light bark, and a third seated in its 
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eenlsj^, iiohig Qothtng. As the bee<4iunfter bad hk ^km^ 
with which he examined these visitors, he was soon qiie0» 
tioned by his companions coneerntng their character f^ 
«|ipare«t purpose^ 

'' Who are they. Bourdon !'' demanded the iiqpatieit 
Margery, — " and why do they come here !" 

'' The last k a question they must answer for themselvea, 

. but the person paddling iathe bows of the canoe seeoM lo 

be a white roan, and a soldier — or a halAsoldier, if oie 

-may .judge fror)» his dress* The mati in the middle of the 

eanpe is white, also. This last jbHow seems to be a paf 

'.son -r- yes, he is a clergyman, though pretty well used up 

in the wilderness, as to dressw The third man is a re^* 

sktn; beyond all doubt." 

"A clergyman !" repeated Margery, in surprise. " What 
eboald a olergymati be doing here?" 

" There are m^onaries scattered about amoag the 
savages; I suppose you know, and this is probably one of 
th^m. A body can tell one of these parsons by his oo^ 
aide, as far as he can see htm. The poor man has heard 
of the war, most likely, and is trying to get back into the 
settfements, while his scalp is safe on his head." 

<<0on't hurt Atm,'' put in the Chippewa, potaledlj. 
*'Know mtmt weH — talk about Great Spirit — Injindooft 
scalp sich medicine-men — if don't mind what he say, ao 
good to take his scalp." 

''I'm glad to hear this, Pigeonswing, for I had begun 
to think no man's scalp was sa^ under yeur fingers. But 
what can the so'ger be doiilg down this a^way? A body 
would think there was business enough for all the so'get'a 
np at the garrison, at the head of the hike. By the* way, 
Pigeonawing, what has become of your letter to tbe oap>« 
tain at Fort' Dearborn, to lei him know of the war!" 

" Chaw him up, like so much 'bacey/' answered the 
Chippewa — '*yes, chaw him up, lest Pottawattamie get 
hold (^ him, and ask one of King George's men to reid 
him. No good to hab letter iii sich times." 

** The general who employed you to carry that letter, 
will tierce thank you for your care." 

'* Yes he do^t'4ink all same-^pay all 8ame-<^1etler«e 
naa, now." > 

VbLiL — 14 
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««Ilbw can yoa know tliat? Tlio letter s^ght be tte 

*lieaD9 of preventing the garrison from falling into the 
•nemy's hands." 

<* Got dere, already. Garrison all kil), wsalp, or pti«^Der. 

•PtHtawettamie talk tell me dot.*' 

" I« tins possible ! Mackinaw and Chicago iKitb gone, 
already f John Bull nrast have been at work among the 
•avages a^long tin^, to get chem iMo ihiiriMate of read^ 
vessr 

"Sartain— a»work long as can 'member. Aimay i 
%ody t^kitt' ibr Great Montreal Fadder amoi^ red i 

** It mast be as you say, Chippewa — ^bot» here are oar 
<riiftor»'— let tts see what we can make of them" 

By this time, the canoe was so neat as to render it easy 
10 distingaish countenances and dress, witboot the aid of 
the glass— 90 near, indeed, that a awift^moring boaty like 
the^ canoe, might be expected seon to reach the shore. 
TA truth of the observation of the bee-honter was con- 

4r«iedly as the strangers approached. The individual in 
the foowe of the canoe was clearly a soldier, in a fatigue 
4fe89, and the musket between his legs was one of t£>fle 
piecea that goveroment lurni^ies to the troops of the line. 
Wbm maa in the middle of the boat could no more be mi9- 

, taken ^n he in its bows. Each might be said to be in 
vniform;— *tbe well- worn, n»y, almost thread-bare Uaak 
coat of the " minister/' as tnoch denoting him to be a m^ 
ioi peaoe, as the fattgue^acket and cap on the person of 
Ihb hardnfeatared and weather-beaten oompanios indicated 
tiiat the last was a man of war. As for the red mm, 

• Figeoniwing declared that he could not yet tdl his tribe, 
though there was that about bta air, attire and carri^[e, 

•^t proclaimed him a chief-— and, as the Chrppesra fan- 

. cied, a chief of note. In another minute, the bows of the 

:lighl craft grated gently on the shingle of the beach. 
** Sago, sago," said the soldier, rising to step a8hoP6-*- 

:^faago all,, friends, and I hope we come to a welcome 
camp." 

ft You ave welcome/' returned the bee-hunter. ** Wel- 
come as strangers met in the wildernesa, but more wel- 

««p«ae, Ik I see by your dreas that yoa are a veteran of one 
of Uncle Sam's regiments." 
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<*4lttke trae, Mr. Bee-kunler ; kk Mwh I «ee is jfmur 
Cfdiin', by the honey vessdi and ^maa yon carry, and by ik^ 
other signs about yoQ. We are travdling towards Madur 
iiaw, ami hope to fare as friends, while we stay in your 
good company." 

** In going to MacktDaw, do yon oqpeel to meet with an 
American, or an EnfKsk fpoaison V* 

** Otte of our own, to be sore," veiuraed the soldier^ looli^ 
ing up from his work, Hke one ^rudc by the question. 

*' Mackinaw has falien, and is now an English post, a9 
well as Chicago." 

^fThis, then, must alter onf plans, Mr. ^men!" ta^ 
claimed the soldier, addtesmg the minister. "If thn 
.enemy has Mackinaw, it wUl not do for us to trust oui^ 
nelres on the island.'? 

** Amen" was not the real name of the missionary ; bat 
it was a sobriquet bestowed by the soldiers, en accomit of 
the unction with which this particular word was ordintrily 
l^ronoanced, and quite likely, too, because it was the word 
of ail others most pleasant to their ears, aft» a sermon, or 
a prayer. It had, by loi^ use, |pot to be so familiar, thtt 
the men did not scruple to use it to the good man's Amw. 
This missionary was a Methodist ; a sect that poeseased, 
in that dayy very few clergymen of education, moat of its 
divines coming of a class in life that did not predispons 
them to take offence at %ht* invasions on their dignity, 
and whose zeal and habitnd self-denial had.sehooled tfaean 
into a submission to far more positive personal privations, 
than any connected with the meise tongue. That there are 
''^olves in sheep's ektthftng'' among the Methodists, as 
well as amo^g the other religionB sects of the oountry, oor 
daily experience shows; but the mind must be sadly in- 
clined to believe evil of others which does not see, in the 
humble and untiring ^ferts of this particular sect of ChriS' 
tians, more than mere fanatietsm or hypocrisy ean produee. 

"You are right,- corporal," returned the missionary; 
"since this is the <»ise, I see no better course for us to 
pursue, than to put oors^ves altogether in the hands of 
Onoah. He has counselM us well, hitherto, and will do 
better by us than any other guide to Jbe fo«nd, cmt in thM 
wildenxe*." . "• . 
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' Le BoofdiHi eoM searee trmt his sense of heithigl 
Onoah w«s the Indian appeltatioa of the terrible and moeh 
dreaded savage who, in Ea^ish, weet by the name of 
Scalping Peter^ or ** Scalping Pete/' among all the white 
dwellers on that frontier, and at all the garrisons of the 
Americans, far and near. The Indiia name, indeed, was 
said to mean *' scalp," In eeveriri of the dialects of the 
Iroquois. Perhaps it may be weH, also, to ejqplain here, 
that the term '^ garrisoo" did not imply* in the language <^ 
that regfoU) the troops only who garrisoned a post, but it 
was even oftener applied to the post itself, than to those 
-who held it. Thus old, eoapty, and deserted forts, those 
4hat have actttaliy been abandoned, and are devoted to'de- 
«ay, are almost universally styled the <* garris<ms/' even^ 
though a soldier had not put foot in them for a quarter of 
•a century. This is one of the proofs of the convertible 
nature of our language, of which the country affords so 
maCy, and which has changed the smaller sized *' rivers" 
into "creeks," "lakes" into "ponds,", "squares" into 
" parks," public promenades on the water into " batteries;" 
to all of which innovations, bad as they may be, and useless 
and uncalled for, and wanton as they are^ we are much 
more willing to submit; than to the new-fangled and iub- 
beily abomination of saying " oi» a steamboat," or " on a 
ahip." 

While le Bourdon was so. much astounded at hearing the 
terrible name of Onoah, which was familiar enough to him» 
neither of his white companions betrayed any emotion. 
Had the Indian been termed "Scalping Peter," it is pro- 
bable that both Dorothy and Margery would have screamed, 
if not actually fled ; but they knew nothing of the appella- 
tion that was given to this mysterious chief, in the language 
of the red men. To this circumstance, therefore, was it 

- owing that the utterance of his name 'did not produce a 
general . commotion. The bee-hunter observed^ neverthe- 
less, a great ' change in the demeanour of the Chippewa, 

' the instant the missionary had utt^^red the ominous word, 
though he did not seem to be alarmed. On the contrary, 
Boden fancied that his friend, Pigeonswing, was pleased, 
rather than terrified, at aspectaining the character of their 
visitor, though he no longer put himself Ibrward, as had 
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been the case preirioasly ; and from that moment the young 
warrior appeared to carry himself in a more subdued and 
less confident manner than was his wont. This unexpected 
deineanour on the part of his friend, somewhat confounded 
le BourdcHi, though it in a degree relieved his apprehensions 
of any immediate danger. All this time, the conversation 
between the missionary and the corporal went on in as 
quiet and composed a manner, as if each saw no ground 
for any other uneasiness than that connected with the faH 
of Mackinaw. 

" Yes, sir," returned the soldier, " Onoah is a good ' 
guide, and a great hand at a c6uncil»fire ; but these is war- 
times, and we must stand to our arms, each accordin' to 
his edication and temper — you, sir, with preachin' and 
pray in', and I with gun and baggonet." 

'* Ah ! corpora], the preaching and praying would be of 
quite as much account with you men of war, as your arms 
and ammunition, if you (fould only be made to think so. 
'Look at Fort Dearborn! It was defended by human* 
means, having its armed band, and its guns and swords, 
and Captains and corporals ; yet you have seen their pride 
lowered, their means of defence destroyed, and a large part 
of your comrades massacred. AH this has been done to 
armed men, while the Lord has brought me, an unarmed 
and humble teacher of his word, safely out of the hands of 
the Philistines, and placed me here in safety, on the shores 
of the Kalamazoo." 

** For that mrftter, Mr. Amen, the Lord has done the 
same by me, with a musket on my shoulder and a baggonet 
by my side," returned the. literal corporal. " Preachin* 
may be good on some marches; but arms and ammunition 
answers well enough on others. Hearken to the Hebrew, 
who knows all the ways of the wilderness, and see if he 
don't give you the same opinion." 

" The Hebrew is one of4he discarded of the Lord, as he 
is one chosen of the Lord I" returned ihe missionary. " I 
agree with you, however, that he is as safe an adviser, for 
a human adviser, as can be easily found ; therefore will I 
consult him. Child of the seed of Abraham," be added, 
turning to Onoah, "thou haat beard the tidings from 
Mackinaw ; we cannot think, any longer, of pursuing our 
14* 
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jwjrney in that direoao^ ; wh^?, tj^, ¥Mfl^ i^ ^ 
?Ue that we shall direct our step«? I asH this question ^ 
thee firs^, as M experienced and 9^acioMS dweller in t^ 
^ilderoess: at m more fitting tin|e,l intend to turii u> tii^ 
Ijord, and ^eek divine aid for the direc^on ^f 9^r fooUtcips,'^ 
'' Ay/' observed the eprporaly who ^i^leriaifi^ 9 gopd 
de^I of respect for the zealous, but slightly fai^ati^ mit- 
Qionary, though he believed j|i| Indifn wai^ always sa((^ to 
consult iQ j^fitters of this sor^, ''try WAr^if p^ stuff 
should fail, it may be well to have another to lean oq. A 

food soldier alwiiys keeps % part of his troops for a resarve. 
remember when Had Anthony gave the CQi^m^ to 
charge the inemy, at thfi Mawmee, we was all for going 
forward like so many furious devils, but the old a^an 
said, ' No ; keep them men in resarve/ he said, ^ for no 
one kfiQWS when his flank may be turned, or he may catch 
a volley from his rear»' Well, wha^ does Oao%h tell ycm, 
Mr. Amen?" 

By this time the strange Indian ha4 laiided, thus giviw 
L9 Bourdon an opportunity of enamining his person an^ 
^tt^re more plosely than hi» had hitherto don^ This tj^r 
i^^ned ^avage^— renowned, as fame is regard^ on a frp»- 
t^er, where the posts of the whites were then a hundred 
lej^gues asunder — was in the sumnies-dress of the wooda, 
^nd any one acquainted with the customs of tlie North 
American Indian could .at pnce perceive that he bore o|i 
his person the symbols of authority and rank. The insig^ 
nia of the Golden Flef&ce, or of the Saint Esprit, are not 
more infallible evidences of high personal degree among 
the nobles of Europe, than were the emblems bprne by thia 
ravage, of his consideration among the people of his coloni 
i^nd origin, along the shores of thpse wild and inland seas 
pf fresh wateir, which then were seldom ploughed by a keel ; 
which have since got to be familiar with the steamer, the 
propeller, brig, ship, and schooler; and which, ere the 
plose of the • present century, will, in all probability, be 
whitened, like the Mediterranean, with the canvass oif tb# 
thousand craft t^at will be required for the navigation of 
their borders."*^ Aroun(l his neck Qnoab wore what migbt 

* In crossing lake Erie, within the last few months, the writer, in 
a Tan cf tve&^'-four b<mre, count^cl no Ims cfaftii sixty-three resietii 
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]be termed a gorget of tabei , made of tte red pifiMtoMB of 
^^ we9t^ ^nd which were earyed and wrought with care, 
if not with much skilL Above ^bis he had a rude repre- 
sentation of a rattlesnake drawja » n his breast with jellow 
paint. This was understood to be the " tolem/' or " arms/' 
of his trihe ; though what thajt trib^. if as, where it dwelt, 
or whence it came, it was. commonly heli^y^d among bolk 
the red-skins and pale-face? of the region, po one but him?- 
self knew. On a small ;s^ver piedal thajt was suspended 
above the gorget was stapp/ed thie image of that cross da 
which the Son of God, in his humap. character, suffered 
jdeath for the redemption of men. It >¥oul4 seem tiiat thta 
savage, keen, sharp-witted, and observant as he was, thoixgk 
not a believer in the doctrines inculcated by ^he Bible, had 
pone of that holy horror of this sacred emblem that 8^ 
singularly besets the imagjnaticHis of many who profess tQ 
place all their hopes of salvation on the sacrifice that wae 
inade on its great oriffinal. He wore an ^ficiant medal of 
the Jesuits, one that had passed ^ou^ generations of hiM 
family, as a political rattier than as ^. religious sym)>o], 
though perfectly aware c^ the spirit in which it had been 
first bestowed. He probably saw that the crosf was re- 
vered by one class of missionaries, while another scarce 
endeavoured to conceal their dista^e for it, a circumstance 
that might have confouiided a neophyte of less acutenesi 

than himself.* 

- • - - 

met, pvert^ken, and seen, fie remembers that water, in the first 
fen years of the present century, when a single sail was an object 
of interest and curiosity. The change mast have been witnjssted 
to be appreciated. 

* In the times of the crasades, the cross was adopted as an em* 
blem of general use. All the castles and churches were adorned 
with this touching memorial of the origin of the Christian laith,ia 
beautiful commemoration of the price paid for ^uman salvatioiu. 
Apertures were made for the windows, and a stone cross wae 
erected in each, whence the French term of \croueeJ' The same 
thing was done for the doors, which, by removing the panels* 
would be found to cohtaiti so many crosses. This last custom be- 
came general, and a cross, or crosses, are to be found at this yery 
hour in nearly every old panelled door in the country, even tQ 
the humblest dwellings of the descendants, of the Puritans and . 
Quakers. Ignorance preserved the emblems at the very momen| 
these pious and critical saints were throwing aside gowns andca^v 
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Bcoeath the raldesiiake, or **tolem'^ of bis tr}be, Onoah 
had rudely drawn an expanded haqd, in that attitade wlHcb 
denotes caution, or " lleware." This might be termed the 
motto of his coat of arras ; the *' gare a qui la touche" 
or " noli me tangere," of his device. 

The head was shaved, as is usual with a warrior, carry- 
ing only the chivalrous scalp-lock, but the chief was not 
in his paint. The outline of this celebrated savage's fea- 
tures was bold' and eagle-like; a comparison that his steady, 
calm, piercing eye well sustained. . The chin was full and 
expanded, the lips> compressed and firm, the teeth were 
abort, but even and sound, his smile courteous, and, at 
times, winning. 

In the way of attire, Onoah was simply dressed, con- 
flttlting the season and his journey. He had a single ease's 
feather attached to the scalp>lock, and wore a belt of wam- 
pum of more than usual value, beneath which he had 
llirust his knife end tomahawk ; a light, figured, and fringed 
hunting-shirt of cotton covered his body, while leggings of 
deer-skin, with a plain moccasin of similar materia], rose 
to his knee. The latter, with the lower part of a stout 
sineWy thigh, was bare. He also carried a horn and 
pouch, and a rifle of the American rather than of the mili- 
tary fashion — that is, one long, true, and sighted to the 
deviation of a hair. 

On landing, Peter (for so he was generally called by the 
whites, when in courtesy they omitted the prefix of ^ scalp- 
ing") courteously saluted the party assembled around the 
bow of the canoe. This he did with a grave countenance^ 
like a true American, but in simple sincerity, so far aa 
human eye could penetrate his secret feelings. To each 

aocks, church music and kneeling:, along with everything else that, 
by the perversity of human ingenuity, could be made to appear con- 
nected, in the remotest degree, with the simplicity of human faith. 
There is something amusing in finding these quiet little material 
emblems of the crucifixion entrenching themselves in the Very 
bed-rooms and "cupboards" (to use the vernacular) of » the saints,' 
par excellence^ at the precise period when not only their voices, but 
their hands were raised to dislodge them from that most appro- 
'priate of all positions^ thesummit of the church-spire— that " silent 
iltiger pointing to tl\^ skies" — ^in order to put (still in honour of the 
▼•raacular) a »' rooster" in iu stead ! . 
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man he oflered his hand, glancing merely at the two females; 
though it may be questioned if he ever before had looked 
upon so perfect a picture of female loveliness as Margery 
at that precise instant presented, with her face flushed with 
excitement, her spirited blue eye wandering with cariosity, 
and her beautiful mouth slightly parted in admiration. 

" Sago, sago !" said Peter, in his deep, guttural enuncia- 
tion, speaking reasonably good English. '' Sago, sago all, 
'ole and young, friend come to see you, and eat in your 
wigwam — which bead-chief, eh ?" 

" We have neither wigwam nor chief here," answered 
|e Bourdon, though he almost shrunk from taking the hand 
of one bf whom he had heard the tales of which this savage 
had been the hero ; ** we are common people, and have no 
one among us who holds the Stales' commission. I live 
by taking honey, of which you are welcome to all you can 
want, and this man is a helper of the suttlers at the garri- 
sons. He was travelling south to join the troops at the 
head of the lake, and I was going north to Mackinaw, on 
my way in, tojwards the settlements." 

** Why is4K^ brother in such haste T" demanded Peter, 
mildly. " Bees get tired of making honey V* 

'* The times are troubled, and the red men have dug up 
the hatchet ; a pale-Face cannot tell when his wigwam is 
safe." 

. " Where my brodder wigwam ?" asked Peter, looking 
warily around him. "See he anH here; where is he?" 

" Over in the openings, far up the Kalamazoo. We left 
it last week; and^had got to the hut on the other shore, 
when a party of Pottawattamies came in from the lake, and 
drove us over here for safety." 

On hearing this, l^eter turned slowly to the missionary, 
raising a finger as one makes a gesture to give Emphasis to 
kis words. 

" Tole you so," said the Indian. " Know dere was Pot- 
iawattamie dere. Can tell 'em great way off*." 

" We fear them, having women in our party," added the 
bee-hunter, *• and think they might fancy our scalps." 

" Dat like enough; all Injin love scalp in war-time. You 
Yankee, dey Br'ish; can't travel on same path now, and not 
quarrel. • Muss not let Pottawattamie catch you," 
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" How are we to help it, now you have come in. We 
Jbad all the caaoes on this aide of the river, and were prett/ 
jMie, hut should you cross and place your canoe in their 
haiidSy there is nothing to prevent them from doing what 
they please with us. If you will promise not to cross the 
river till we can get out well on the lake, we may shift our 
ground, bowever, and leave no trail." 

** Muss cross over — ye»^ muss cross over, else Pottawat- 
omie t'ink it strange — ^yes, muss cro^s oyer. Shan't touch 
canoe, dough.'' 

" How c^n yoi^ help i^ if they he so minded ? Tou are 
)^ a singly man^ ^nd they are twenty V* 

On heari^ tiiis, Corporal Flipt pricked up his ears, aa^jl 
4l|Qod if possible more erect than ever, for he considered 
himself a part of a man at least, and one moreover who 
)iad served in all the wars of the west, from the great battle 
of $.t. Glair to that of Mad Anthony,. He was spared the 
^cessity of a reply, however, for Peler made a significant 
gesjture which as much as told him tl;iiat he would take thai 
office on himself. 

<^No Aeed be afeard," said Peter, quiettw^" Know Pot* 
tawattamie— know all chief. Nobody jtQuch^mo^ of Opoah 
^hj^ he say don't touch him." 

" Tet they are Injins of the British, and I see you her^ 
. in company with a soldier of Uncle Sam.'' 

** fio noatt^r ; OjQoah go just where he please. Sometime 
to Pottawattamie; sometime to Iroquois. All Ojebwaya 
}i^QW Onoah. All Six Nation know him well. All Injin 
Jkpow him. Even Cherokee know him now, and opeo 
(ears whien he speak. Muss cross river-, and shake hand . 
with Crowsfeather." 

There was nothing boastful, or vaunting, in Peter's man* 
i^er while hp thus announced his immunity or power, but 
he alluded to it in a quiet, natural way, like one acciia- 

B^aed to being considered a personage of consequence, 
ankind, in general, make few allowances for the influ- 
eQC!^ of habit; the sensibilities of the vain-glorious them« 
selves being quite as often wounded by the most natural 
,and direct allusions of those who enjoy advantages superior 
to their own, as by those that are intended to provoke com- 
parisons. In the present instance, however, no such feeling 
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^€Mld exUst, ^« Indian aiidertkig ii6 th&ie tliili hM'extended 
reputation Woald folly maiotaifi. 

When Peter had thcw expire^^d kimtetf, the miftionary 
tbetight it meet to add -a few words in explaiHition. ThiA 
he did, howtaver, aiide, walkiDg a little apart With the bee* 
hunter^ in order so to do. As for Oerahonii no one seemed 
4» think him of ^lifficient tmpMitetfce to throw away any 
interest or care on him. 

'* You can trust to Peter^ Mend bee-hnnter/' the mn^ 
sionary observed, ''for What he promises he will perform* 
' I know him welli and hate p«it myself aHogether in hHi 
kadds: 'If he says that the Pottawattamies ate not to havt 
^18 canoe, the Poltawattamies will not get lit. He' is a man 
%o be depended on.'' 

*' Is no» this, theoi Sealping' P€%er, who bears so feiA4b)6 
« name on all this fl'ontierf ' demanded le* Bourdon. 

''The same; but do tiot disturb yourself With fiAsle^ > 
they hurt- no one, and will soon be forgotten. A descend* 
ant. of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, is not placed 
in tiiis wilderness by the hand of divine power for no pur- 
pose ; since he is here, rdy on it, it is for good/' 
> '< A descendant of Abraham^ and Tsaae, and Jiicobi Is 
not Peter, then, a rednikin and an Injin V* 

'^Certainly; though no one knows his tribe hut myself 
I know it, friend bee-hunter, and shortly shall proclaim it 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Yes, i% 
has been given to me to make this important discovery^ 
though I sometimes think that Peter himself is really as 
ignorant as all around him of the tribe to which he pro- 
perly belongs.^' 

** Do you wish to keep it a secret from me, toot I own 
thait, in my eyes, the tribe of a red-skin goes a good way in 
itiaking up my opinion of the man. Is 1^ a Winnebagoe f 

** No, my friend, the Winnebagoes have no claims on 
hknatall.'' 

" Nor a Pottawattamie, Ottawa, or Ojebway of any sortT' 

" He is none of these. Peter oometh of a nobler trib« 
than any that beareth such/ names." 

*< Perhaps he is an Injin of the Six Nations t They tell 
me tkot mmy such have found Uieir way hither since th« 
war df the rvmkitioii.'' 
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<' All tiMt may be true, but Peter ooraeth not of PiifcUlp 
Wattamie, Ottawa, nor Ojebway." 

'* He can hardly be of the Saca or the Foxes ; be has 
not the appearance of an Injin from a region so far weat.V 

** Neither^ neither, neither,'' answered ParsoO Amen, no# 
so full of -his secret as fairly 10 let it overfloWi^ <f Peter ia 
a son of Israel | one of the lost children of the Und of Jo^ 
dea, in common with many of his red brethren — mind, { 
do not aay all, but with many of his red brethren-^though 
he may not know exactly of what tribe himself. This laal 
point has exercised me greatly, and days and nights hare I ' 
pondered over the facts. Tarn to Genesis xlix and I4tfa, 
and there will you find all the authorities recorded. * Ze* 
bulon shall dwell at the haven of the seai' That refers to 
some other red brother, nearer to the coast, jsost clearly. 

* Issachar is a strong ass, crouching down between two bnv*^ 
dens ;' ' and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a ser- 
vant unto tribute.' That refers, most manifestly, to the 
black man of the southern states, and cannot mean Peter* 

* Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the path.' 
There is the red man for you, drawn with the pencil of 
truth 1 ' Gad, a troop shall overcome him*' Here, corpo- 
ral, come this way and tell our new friend* how Mad An« 
thony with his troopers finally routed the red^skins. You 
were there, and know all about it. No language can be 
plainer : until the * long^knives and leather-stockings' came 
into the woods, the red man had his way. Against themf 
he could not prevail. 

« Yes," returned Corporal Flint, tvho delighted in talk* 
ing of the wars, ** it was very much as Parson Amen saya. 
The savages, by their nimbleness and artifices, would first 
ambush us, and then break away from our charges, uaUl 
the gin'ral bethought him pf bringing cavalry into the wii* 
derness. Nobody ever thought of such a plan, until old 
Anthony invented it. As soon as we got the fife of the 
savages, at the Mawmee, we charged with thd baggotiet, 
and put 'em up ; and no sooner was they up^ than away 
went the horse into them, flourishing the * long knife,' and 
pressing the heel of the ' leather-stocking' into the flanks 
of their beasts. Mr. Am^n has found a varse in Scriptur*4i 
that does come near to the p'int, and almost forateDa our 
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fictoff, and ttaati too, as plain as it stood in despatches^ 
arterward, from head-quarter^." 

"'Gad, a troop shall overeome faim/ " (Hit in the mis- 
sionary, triamphantlj. 

"That's it — that's it; there was just one troop. on. 'em^ 
and not a man more ! Mad Anthony said a troop would 
answer^ arter we had put the red-skins up out of their am-' 
bashes, or any other- bushes; and so. it did. I mast ao* . 
knowledge that I think more of the Scriptur's than everi 
«oce Parson Amen read to me that rarse." • 

" Hearken unto this, friend bee^faunter," added the mts^ 
noDary^ who by this time had fairly mounted his hobby; 
and fancied he saw a true Israelite in every other Indian 
of the west, ** and tell me if words w^e ever more pn> 
phetfc -^ ' fienjamin shall ravitf as a wolf; in the morning 
he shall devour his prey, and at night he shall ditide the 
spoil.' The %rt of man could not draw a more faithful 
picture of these Indians." 

Boden was not much skilled in sacred lore, and scarce 
knew what to make of all this. The idea that the Ameri« 
can Indians were the descendants of the lost tribes of Israel 
was entirely new to hfm$ nor did he know anything to 
boast of, touching those tribes, even in their palmiest days, 
and while in possession of the promised land ; still he had 
some confused recollection of that which he had read 
when a child — What American has not ? — and was enabled 
to pat a question of two, in return for the information now 
received. 

"What, do you take the savages of America for Jews?" 
be asked, understanding the general drift of the mission* 
ary's meaning. 

" As sure as you are there, friend bee-hunter, though 
you are not to suppose that I think Peter Onoah of the 
tribe of Benjamin. No, I turn to the 2lst verte for the 
tribe of Petef . Naphthali — Naphthalis, the root of hm 
stock. « Naphthali is a hind, let loose : he giveth goodly 
words.' Now, what can be plainer than this ? A hind let 
loose is a deer running at large, and, by a metaphor, th«t 
deer includes the man that hunts him. Now, Peter has 
been — nay, is still — a renowned hunter, and is intended to 
be enumerated among the binds let loose: 'he givetk 

Vol. I. — 16 
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goodlj word*,' woirfd set tktt poiat «t roflt, if aiqrditi^i 
were wanting to put it beyond controversy^ for Onofth it 
the Hjost eloquent speaker ear ever Jistened to I No one, 
that has ever heard him speak, can doubt that he is the 
one who « giveth goodly words.' " 

To what other circumstaiice the welt>iiitentioned mi»» 
flionary would next have alluded, in the course of this de* 
monstration of a theory thet had got to be a favourite with 
him, is more than can now be related, sinc^ the Indian 
himself drew near, and put an end to the conversatioili 
Peter bad made up his mind to cross the river at cmee ; 
and came to say as much to bis companions, botih of whom 
be intended to leave behind him. Le Bourdon eoutd not 
arrest this movement, short of an appeal to force; and 
force he did not like to use, doubting equidfy its jostt^a 
and its prudence. 



CHAPTER Xa 

There 'A do other land like ^ed) 

No dearetr shore | 
Thou an the shelter of the free ; 
The home» the port of liUetty 
Thou hast been, and shalt ever be 

'Till time is o'er. 
EVe I forget to think tttron 
My land) shall inother curse the sod 

She bore. 

PSBCtYAt* 

TttE independent, not to say controlhng, itiamieff of 
Peter, would seem to put all remonstrances and arguments 
at defiance. Le Bourdon soon had occasion to see that 
both the missionary and the corporal submitted to his 
wishes, and that there was no use tn gainsaying anything 
he proposed. In all matters he did as he pleased ; his two 
ccMmpanions submitting to his will as completely as if one 
of them had seen in this supposed child of Israel^ Joshua, 
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^. aon of JNim, jtnCtfae sxiher. B%en.Ajirony the. htgh^pijotd^ 

hirnedf, » »l .: a» . •. .. . .: . .' .., I iJ 

.^eter!si.iptPparatiQna were, soon I made.. Everything •!» 

(prrgiii^ itsQ jth^ misisionar.y arid < the ^corporal was tem^yfd 

prj^m^the caojoB^whieh then eontaioefii ojoly the e^t^A.clpth^ 

ing^iaod the. spBoial. property of the Ipdian iiiixi9elC ..A< 

^oon .as tteftdjTj.. the .latter.. quietly and fe^kssly. paddled 

fir^ay, bis ciaaoe going! easily and.swi&ty do.wn before th^ 

lFiod>,. He^ihad^nQ soqnec got: elear.of.the rice, jkbaa.tli0 

J?ee?httnter . i and MargeryJ xan > aw^iy. ^9 the . e.oiinenQe, . $f$ 

\iiratch.his movejoient^, and to .note his reception aniong.llif 

jPottaw.attaoBies^.. Leading them thei^e, w.e. shall. a^ompan| 

ifche c^anoei in iia progce^ towards ^hesnortbem phore.. . .> 

i .At firsti Petecpaddied quietly on,* as. if he b^id no ptUer 

object before him than the passage of the riveri^ Willed 

unite <dea.r.QC the ri^^,howeyer, bs »eftsed» .and:;andid,hlt 

jJundleofiPlothea,. whii^hiwere parefqJIy put. away; mi ik$ 

Iknapgackof apQld^fM From this reppsUpry pf hii^.eff^i^ 

Ihe phief QarefuUy drewi/qrth a .small . bundle,. on opedi.M 

.W-hifih, no Ie«»;:thart ;sev:eos fresh. human scalps ,8^priar.e|. 

iThese. he ,arrftng^^ jn pr4er,.cjn.a wan<tlike poje^ wheOi 

jutisfitJJrwith the itrrs^ngenient, he resumed the .p.addl#k 

It.was apperent, frepi the &5tj that theFottawattainie? <♦ 

tb^ north shore had seen the §trar\g^.canoe.whea it ent.exei 

the river,, ^(id th^y now. CQll?<?.t€d in a„gfoup, attlh^ qrdi* 

Pfiry landing bep^ath the ,chient^^ to. Jiwa.it ix^ aj^tpaq^ 

JPeteTj. ceased. ^is ^own. . exertions^ as sppn ag, he }ia4 , ggfi 

.within a.hyndred yajcds .of: the^each^ 

/vok , hi^tb^^ndi, M<^> and..pacmitted the.panpe to drift do^vfi 

,))e(qre |^he wi^d^cect^.il would take thedesired direotiopi 

from the circumstance of his having placed it precisely |o 

}vind\irard oCt^.laivJing. Once or twice. he f^pwlyi waved 

the pole in a way to, ^aw attention to the scalps,, whgi?>ll 

were suspended ii'opi its en^ each gbyipijis and'idistinet 

from.its companipnsV , ..•..}•. : .. jij -: 

' - J^apoleon, .wljen^ he returned from the. campaign pf-A'^ 

: ^erlit^; or lPV'ellipg|tGn, when he enterejdjthe Rouse pf^^op* 

mons , to. • {receive the^ thanks of its speaker^ on . bis jeti^^n 

JroiT^i Spain; qr the^hief of a]! the battles of the .RflqiBravo 

; del N.prte,; or, him pf the ijalley pf Mexi^i wbose: eiRl^ytt 

fWl^ rival tho^,oC,fii)r|es Wmself^ Qpnld. sWcelxj^^^a 
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subject of greater interest to a body of spectators, asdeill- 
bled to do him honour, than was this well-known Indian, 
as he drew near to the Pottawattamies, waving his scalps, 
in significant triumph ! Glory, as the homage paid by man 
to military renown is termed, was the common impulse 
with them all. It is true, that, measured by the standards 
of reason and right, the wise and just might find motives 
for appreciating the victories of those named differently 
from the manner in which they are usually regarded 
through the atmosphere of success; but in the common 
mind it was all glory, alike. The name of "Onoah" 
passed in murmurs of admiration, from mouth to mouth ; 
for, as it appeared, the person of this renowned Indian was 
recognised by many on the shore, some lime ere he reached 
it himself. 

Crowsfeather, and the other chiefs, advanced to meert 
the visitor ; the young men standing in the background, io 
respectful admiration. Peter now stepped from the canoe^ 
and greeted each of the principal men with the courteous 
gravity of a savage. He shook hands with each, calling 
one or two by name, a proof of the parties having met 
before; then the following dialogue occurred. All spoke 
In the tongue of the Pottawattamies, but, as we have had 
occasion to remark on previous occasions, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the reader would scarcely be able to under- 
stand what was said, were we to record it, word for word, 
in the language in which it was uttered. In consequence 
of this difficulty, and for other reasons to which it may not 
be necessary to allude, we shall endeavour to translate that 
which passed, as closely as the English idioms will permit 
us so to do. 

" My father is very welcome !" exclaimed Crowsfeather, 
.who, by many degrees, exceeded all his companions in con- 
sideration and rank. , " I see he has taken many scalps, as 
,is his practice, and that the pale-faces are daily getting fo 
be fewer. Will the sun ever rise on that day when their 
wigwams will look like the branches of the oak in winter? 
. Can my father give us any hope of seeing that hour?" 
J "It is a long path from the salt-lake out of which the 
sun rises, to that other salt-lake in which it hides itself at 
night The sun sleeps each night beneath water^ buf.it is 
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te hot that it 18 soon dried whea it eomes oat of its bed in 
the- morning. ^This is the Great SfHrit's doings, and not 
ours. The sun is his sun ; the Indians, can warm them- 
selves hy i% bat they cannot shorten its journey a single 
tomahawk- handle's lengths The same is trne of time ; it 
belongs to the Manitou, who will lengthen, or shorten it, 
as he may see fit. We are his children, and it is our duty 
to submit. He has oot forgotten us. He made us with 
his own hand^ and will nt) more turn us out of the land 
than a fadier will turn his child Arom the wigwam.'* 

** We hio^e this is so^ but it does not seem thus to oor 
poor weak eyes^ Onoah. We count the pale*faces, and 
every summer they grow fast as the grass on the prairies. 
We can see more when the leaf falls than when the tree is 
in bud ; and, then^ more when the leaf is in bud than when 
it falls. A few moons will put a town where the pine stood, 
and wigwams drive the wolves from their homes. In a few 
years we shall have nothing but dogs to eat, if the pale«face 
dogs do not eat us." 

"Squaws are impatient, but men know how to wait. 
This land was given to the red man by the Great Spirit, as 
I have often told you, my children; if he has let in the 
pale-faces for a few winters, it is to punish us for having 
done wrong. Now that we are sorry for what we have done, 
he will help us to drive away the strangers, and give us the 
woods again to hunt in by ourselves. Have not messengers 
from our Great Father in Montreal been among the Potta- 
wattamies to strengthen their hearts?" 

** They are always whispering in the ears of our tribes. 
I cannot remember the time when whisperers from Mon- 
treal have not been among us. Their blankets are warm, 
their fire-water is strong, their pwwder is good, and their 
rifles shoot well ; but all this does not stop the children 
of Uncle Sam from being more at night than they were in 
the morning. The red men get tired of counting them. 
They have become plentier than the pigeons in the spring. 
My father has taken many of their scalps, but the hair must 
grow afler his knife, their scalps are still so many." 

" See !" rejoined Peter, lowering his pole so that all might 
examine his revolting trophies, ** these come from the sol- 
diess at the head of the lake. Black-bird was there with 
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^hi^T6olig'in6n; Qcrone'af thftih an got^as tfainf'dettpH 
'This is the wrfy to' stop' the ifrhit^pi^edn/s'fromflmg-ofisr 
us ih sach flock9. asito ftidii and darken .^be^n.''* — -^ 
-^ '-Another nmrntur of sfdniiration pissed' throAgh* Ite 
'crowd/ as each ybting wari-for b*nt torwrtfd- tA tootii^ th^ 
liuinber of the sbalps; itid to' note, by' Tigris laniymf'-tb 
fh^msehes/ the ages;' ^iek, arid -eondition'-bF the diffetreni 
Wctims. Her^ "was another jattiouy a huodVed/bth^rs of 
*which thfey had heard; of the proWes* of the ibysterioWi 
Onoah, arwell as 6f his itiejltingtli^babfe *hatredy»f *the ra^ 
r^at was 'slowly, but tmcHrrnigly, supplaaibifig 4hb afficient 
^stocky cah^ibg thte phiees thkt oAeei^ew tbe-^ people of 
Ihetr tribe^'" to know them" no^niore^": iAs soon as-thki 
-little buifst of feehng hitd st^bsifded; the iEk>nveiPSBtf op wen^ M . 
: ** We''ba¥C} had to pal^a^e' roedieine*ntrail «niotag< «^, 
Onoah/^ 'Ootttina^d Growsfeatthtt-, **aBd he^ has «K>^»f«r 
Winded lis that We kteow tfot what to' thitfkl" - »- ^ 

The chi^rfhen recoodted the leading eY<ent8>of the-mit 
of the bee-hunter to the place, stating eaoh^o^curr-enefs 
fkirlyi as he undel-stood Hi tond ifs feii^ly- oonfessiog that 
evei^ the chiefs were tota k^s to knew whitt lo make' of the 
•affair; ' la addition to this '^eonnt, he gate the iliysteriouo 
^(loah the hist*ffy of the prisoner they had.take|i,theideat)l 
of Blksib6t, theif intention to torture that fery morningtl^ 
*€?hippew^ Ifhey had captured, and hhf flight,- together with 
the; less of their yoting man, and the subsequent e^ape-of 
-their unknowa eneroiei*/ whK» had taken away -ali of their 
own canoes. How far ihe teedicine^man liad anything, to 
do' with ^he ether erentit of his 'n;afrative, Cro>v^eather 
revf candidly admitted -he could not> even c^jecttire.. He 
Was still at a loss* whether to eet -doWn the conjurer for.ii 
-pretender,'or as a r€^l ofacle;> Peter, howeveir, Avas. le^w 
credulous «iren than the chiefsi* He had fans superstiiiba9 
•notions,' like ^\i uneducated men, but a-tclear' head^an^ 
qui^k intellect plaoed hin^ far a bore the^ weaknesses; of tkiB 
led nuan in general On* receiving a descriptiohof the per* 
'SOB of the unknown '^medieitie-rnan/* he at once r^^coif- 
nised the bee4iunti9r. Withh an Indian to describe, an^ 
ita Ifndian to interpret on apply, escape from idiseovet^yWaH 
.next to impossible. .;...,. i -j .... ... 

.' Akhotigh Om>ah« or the '< IVibeless/' as he was also fr^ 
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qiumllj.c^Ied^bj the .recLiQeo, firom the .circajnataii«p. of 
DQ-oQi^'s. knowiag^ to what particular Bectiotii.of tfeta^gfoeii 
Jiwiian f^nuiy he4 i)e^9iii^, pertecily uAdosstbod that. the 

bee-hunter he had seen on the other shore was theiindm- 
du^..wi^o,hfiji beep pl.ayiffg. th-; pajrt of jfi pppjUTier an^ong 
t{)ese Fptt|watiami^y ,be was,, ^exy careful not; to re^.eal t^ 
iacji to pi;ow^fea(^,r. . §e lad his jown/pplipy, a^id wap 

h\iy aware.of a]I the fiftij^Juere is jo mystery and refierv^^ 

^ith, an In^iai^j^ the§e qiji^Iities g9 farther even than withj^ 
^^it|^ i|9fin; ajfid we of theC^rcassif^ rac^,qre not entir^Jly 
exemj^t from,, the fbjly of b$ing dee^ifed l^y, appearance 
^n the t>res^t pc^isip^ l^eter k^)t his knpwledjjre iQjhimh 
iself^ stiU leayingJlfiis redj^r^tbrep ^n dp^bt an4 un^ltai^tj; 
^1; he ipqlf 4^^. tP J^ TigK^ in bis own opinions by p^t^j^ 
as fna^y que^ticflbs a$ were necessary for J^atpa|'ppse.,.()iioft 
assured pf -his ^fapt, he,,tari|ed.lp other subjects ipf er^ 
^r/eater intere^^.to Jhjinsejf and hi^.c^mpabjoc^ ^ > i . i i .. : 

^ ; TJhe . cpn fer^nee which ^pw itook., .pJaqe^i betw^Q j^ 
J^Tribelf^" and Cpw^feather vf^s, beid {ipa^, bpt^.b^ilg 
^^ef^.o^ tcp jnuj^h' iii$apoj(taq^,tQ b$, intru^jEMl pn m;a^m^ 
ti|ei\t like thajt. \The^twp ^k^^f^. exjiii^it^*d a f'cry cfiar.^ 
i^risdc picture wjl^iieyc^^gftge^. ^^ ibij| c^qfei^ence. ^They 
ife^t^ jj^efBSeiyes^pn.i^ ba^k^ a¥i,4 dKA^i^i^ th^ir Jega,p%^* 
tiaIIy^ undi^r thenx^ s^t /aqe ^ face^w]^tji (hejr heacttf^ le^ 
t^an twq feet\^under, p^a^iopaijy g#st\cqlaVji1g w.itt)..di£> 
^ity, bii;^ each Bpeaj^iqg i^ his turn wi^^ 4^udied decf>rom. 
jCrowsfeatfeerj^a^ highly^ patf|t^d, aiui, Jooked , /lerce jai^ 
•Wi^rlik^ l)ut OiKka^; had npthii^g^ex^a^^dinacj. ^hftat J^^ 
jwitb; the $xce[^ip|i ,pf th^ decpratipQS ao<|. dres^, aifei^i^, ^ 
JBcnbed^ v^l^ss^ : i< ' roigbi be. (his remarkable ^ cpuui/enancc}. 
The ^ce of.thjsJlndj^^prdjnaf^^^^ wpre a Jhpug^(ul cast, 
an epLpres^iQn which it is, no^ unusual^ to me^t with^ip a 
say age j though-^ at times it Iiglited ^ip, as it might' be' wit^ 
^e befit oripward fir<^s, like |he crater givirfg out its o^^- 
8i6nal.fiames beneatlj the hues of a saddened atmospher^ 
Qne aj&c^stomi^d to study the hun^an face^ and .to ansflyzj 
jts- expressiqiis^ w^ul(^p<|>ssi^6ly. hive; discovered, m.^hat 
couttt^ance iine^ of deep artijfice, together with the .traces 
of a prpfoucfd .and .coasfitufioh^l j^nthusiasm. , ,He was 
■fcent^ at' that v^ry moipbent, on a scheme wOTthy of tipe 
loftiest spirit living ; the regeneration "and union of the 
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people of his race, with a view to recover the possessions 
they had yielded to the pale-faces; but it was a project 
blended with the ferocity and reveoge of a savage — nohLe 
while ferocious. 

Not idly had the whites, scattered along that frontier, 
given the ^briquet of " Scalping" to Peter. As his pole 
now showed, it had been earned in a hundred scenes of 
bloody vengeance; and so great had been his success, that 
the warrior, prophet, and councillor, for all these charac- 
ters were united in his single person, began to think the 
attainment of his wishes possible. As a matter of course, 
much ignorance of the power of the Anglo-Saxon race on ' 
this continent, was blended with these opinions and hopes; 
but it was scarcely an ignorance exceeding that of certain 
persons of far higher pretensions in knowledge, who live 
in another hemisphere, and who often set themselves up as 
infallible judges of all things connected with man, and his 
^tributes. Peter, the ** Tribeless,'* was not more in fault, 
than those who fancied they saw the power of this great 
Republic in th^ gallant little band collected at Corpus 
Christi, under its indomitable chief, and who, march by 
march, nay, foot by foot, as it might be, have perseveringly 
predicted the halt, the* defeat, the disasters, and final dis< 
comfiture, which it has not yet pleased Divine Providence 
to inflict on this slight effort of the young Hercules, as he 
merely mover in his cradle. Alas ! the enemy that most 
menaces the overthrow .of this new and otherwise invin- 
cible exhibition of human force, is within ; seated in the 
citadel itself; and must be narrowly watched, or he will act 
his malignant purpose, and destroy the fairest hopes that 
ever yet dawned on the fortunes of the human race ! 

The conference between the chiefs tasted fully an hour. 
Cjowsfeather possessed much of the confidence, of Peter, 
and, as for Onoah, neither Tecum the, nor his brother the 
Prophet, commanded as much of the respect of Crows- 
feather as he did himself. Some even whispered that the 
''Tribeless" was the individual who lay behind all, dnd 
that the others named, merely ac^ted as he suggested, or ad- 
vised. The reader will obtain all the insight into the future 
that it is necessary now to give him, by getting a few of 
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thereiDarks made by the two colloquis^ jast before the/ 
joined the rest of the party. 

** My father, then, intends to lead bis pale-faces on a 
crooked path, and take their scalps when he has done with 
them," said Crowsfeather, who had been gravely listening 
to Peter's plans of future proceeding ; '' but who is to get 
the scalp of the Chippewa V* 

'* One of my Pottawattamie young men ; but not until I 
have made use of him. I have a medicine^riest of the 
pale-faces and a warrior with me, but shall not put their 
scrips on my pole until they have paddled me further. 
The council is to be first held in the Oak Openings" — ^we 
translate this term freely, that used by Peter meaning rather 
*' the open woods of the prairies" — *' and I wish to show 
my prisoners to the chiefs, that they may see how easy it 
is to cut off all the Yankees. I have now four men of that 
people, and two squaws, in my power ; let every red man 
destroy as many, and the land will soon be clear of them 
all !" 

This was uttered with gleamings of ferocity in the 
speaker's face, that rendered his countenance terrible. 
Even Crowsfeather quailed a little before that fierce aspect; 
but the whole passed away almost as soon as betrayed, and 
was succeeded by a friendly and deceptive smile, that was 
characteristic of the wily Asiatic rather than of the abori- 
ginal American. 

" They cannot be counted," returned the Pottawattamie 
chief, as soon as his restraint was a little removed by this 
less terrific aspect of his companion, '' if all I hear is true. 
Black-Bird says that even the squaws of the pale-faces are 
numerous enough to overcome all the red men that remain." 

" There* will be two less, when I fasten to my pole the 
scalps of those on the other side of the river," answered 
Peter, with another of his transient, but startling, gleams 
of intense revenge. '* But, no matter, now : my brother 
knows all I wish him to do. Not a hair of the head of any 
of these pale-faces roust be touched by any hand but mine* 
When the time comes, the knife of Onoah is sure. The 
Pottawattamies shall hav.e their canoes, and can follow us 
up the river. They will find us in the Openings, and near 
the Prairie. Round. They know the spot; fer the red torn 
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lof^ to 'hunt ihe i»eer iii -that*re^oni :>Now^-g<^ratt<[4^ 
this to your youn^ men; and teH them thai eoitf'VHU^tMiii 
|frow,rnor*thi&iieer* #ait-to 'be*kiited by atiy rf your .people, 
ifthey forget* to do as I have saidi* Ven^noesbaiy^eai^y 
jrhenit'is'time.^'- • • ' ' •' ' • • '- i *•♦ 'J^ ,-,.n 
*' <-Growsfeathtericomi»tttlicatediaHt}ii^, to hlswarriofs^Twbp 
received it as the ancients recdi?«?d the-words of their orb- 
Weft.* Each tnember-of the fMirty endeavoured to get an 
^fcc irate iiotionf of his duty;ibbrder4W he mi^teooiply 
4o the very Jettfer ' with * the- injuncttons • recef r«d .: -St) flra- 
IbrfndVas^ the imprf ssion* made ttoMmg >H the red inen <)f 
4he Nortb-wert'.bf the {JreTiow»btK>tfr»<^rtte.*«Trihek»s' to 
«#alrea a n ational ipiritf, amt so* grfeat-Xvaa iheir dre^a^ ef 
Ihe con8fequ.eiic,es x)f disobedience; ithdt e^ery ^ waff ior (lire- 
^entfelt ai if his HfeAvere'tWetbreaflened penalty of bc^le^t 
i^ortlisinclination to obey.' ^ ^ -i. .; -t. k.. u. ..,.. ..> : 
*:^'N6 sooner; however, had-Crewife«tber got tlireughiwitb 
Ellis' edrnmuAication, th^ a ^geiierai' request .was made^lh^t 
the problem of the ivhiskey-spring might be referred^ >|o 
•Onoah for sobtionrr> The 'youhgrnteo' bad string: )k6pes, 
ftblwithstanding^ all -^ that had* passed^'' that 'this- -dpriiig 
•inight yet turn 'out *td bie'tt re^i^ifly.-r The -Steent-was sHll 
Wierfe, $fap0Bg tmd fragrant, und ;thcy feouldt a^t^get Hd-df 
^Ihe iiption' that " fine-wfttdr" grtfw cW* that isj^t. It :is tr«e, 
Iheir fahh*had beenfeomewhat^difffurbed by the manner^ iki 
which the medicH;e-m an had left them/and by hi^ ii»blie 
^odtaw forth the pushing stream which 4ie had iili(»liedlj 
"pi-bmisfed, aod'in'ar^mall degree* perfiMPmed;- nev^thele^^ 
Ihtte pools' df 'whiskey had tbeen- fdiltid^-onj- thelroek, ««<d 
-^severaF'had tasted* and aaitisfi^ themsehes. ofHhtif quality 
oCithe liqubr. A% is «^il, that taste had created, tt desire 
jibr .bore, a desire tlfet- sfeldom 'slurabei'ed' on m[ Indian 
ppalla.te when strong drinks^ wcr<i connected -with its ^atifi- 
icalfen! ' '"'; '• ' *- ' ; - •' * •- •* •• [*'- - ^-/^ 
1^ * Petfer heard the -request with ^rftrity, ai^d consented • to 
'^look into tlie 'matter with a due i^gardtb his po|>tAarity arid 
dnfiiietice.' He had Hi^ own soperstrtious riew^^ hut aihotig 
"thfem. there did not hjrppen tb be one which -adriiit ted' iffie 
jpossiWilityof whiskey's running in a* stream from' the livirig 
■Tocki ' Still he Wrfs WilKng td exarhtne thfc charnred^spot, 
HreenVthe fVagrairt odcnif, andiiiak^ lip hisowfa eisthnateof 
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jthe ,ar|U$c$8,bjr whi^b ,th^ bee-hiiater, had b|sea praGtisjitf 
\S^ the.iUntii^eid >eiags JutQ whose handa ehaooe liaa 
JJbrow^hiin. ,. " _ t . , ,» . - .- i ..i . . i. 

v J -^iljie tile, jjptung; men Eagerly poiDted loai the precise 
.W^ where thei 8oeii( ^aft th« strojR|pest, Peter maiiitauied 
. t^. mQ6t uniQ^e^. grfivity* . He did not kned to-ameU the , 
ro^ks, like ^he other chjeft^^ inq^ate sense of pro» 

priety told him would be undignified ; but he made- his oIk 
,seryatioc|s cloMly^. an4M^Mh a keetn.IndiaQ^ike attention to 
every iitjtiQ; cirj^uipst^^^ atd.lfiia.tn arming «t 

VSb truths ; AU tjiis tii^Qi .great i9Fa8.theia<^-and,deep. th^ 
%d^irafjo& of! the loqk]ei;s!!^on,^^ Onoah had i succeeded^ in 
creating, a iinjctfai power, for l^ii|)9idf:ampng, the Indians^ 
^he Nc4(tl^west which muoh^ei^oeeded thai of any oliher «ed 
jman of th[at fregion,:.jThe,,w,W^ scarcely heard lof him, 
[kn^w^iif }ittjq pf/his oariseriritndJ^ss oChis icae^Kl^araotei^ 
^or b(^^ vfere^ shrotfdedjn 0iyst«cyk.. There (f nothing .Mi» 
'markablein this i joprance j(>f the i^ale-faces otthe tinM^ 
^bey did pot, uniierpti^nd; their. own. leaders; mifch.leps^tl^t 
leadefis of^the-t^liiidren pf,,the c^eningg^ the Lprairies, and 
&^ iive^^ jjit tfijs Hojfr, what, is .really loiowii by the ^mass 
,of the Ai^erican people, of the true, Qh^racters t of .their 
|>u|)lic n^qn t No.natipi^ that haft, apy cJaiih to QiyiliKa|io& 
^d. publicit]^^k^ows_lesi, and for sevefral.very^ ob^AMia 
Jr|^qns//f]rfae want of a <^^pU^ whicn.ihe, intelligeDce 
4^f the patio^ perjodjcally asseii^bles, and whence m ctsr^ 
recjted pi^bli<^ •opinipn on ajl fpctuaial^ecs oaght censtanil^ 
to flow;,^ as t^uth ejnan,ates_fr<)rn the col/isions of minds^. ij 
ppe of t^s^ r^sons. ,i;hei'pxient pf.the coontry^ which 
)B^^a]bes men by^di^Btances^that nafa&tfQsn.trJa^vel over with* 
out incurring t)^ dangers of .being perverted i>n.ihe roady 
18 alnother. , But tb<f ip^ :&^9l of all, the. in&uedj&es thai 
tend to mislead the j^u^gme^t of the American citizen, ie 
to be foupd ip the a^ps^;of a pia<tshin^ry that waft intended 
to pfodu^e ap px^tly contr^rjr eifectn If. the tongue was. 
given to man to comn^unici^te ideas to .his fellows^ so.haEb 
phi|c|5op^y described it tu^ *' a|[i(l tbcppnceal his thoughts^;?! 
If the press was devisfid tP circuL^e; trpth, aoihaa it.b^en: 
ehanged into a meatfs of circnlating lies. One is easily, 
nay, more easily, sent abroad on the four winds of the 
h^eventf than the oth6r. Truth requires candour, impai^i- 
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alitjr, honesty, resesrch, and industry; but a falsehood^ 
whether designed or not, stands in need of neither. Of 
that which is the most easily produced, the country gets 
the most ; and it were idle to imagine that a people who 
blindly and unresistingly submit to be put, as it might be, 
und^r the feet of falsehood, as respects all their own public 
nieit, can ever get very accurate notions of those of other 
aations. 

Thua was it with Onoah« His name was unknown to 
the whites, except as a terrible and much*dreaded avenger 
of the wrongs of his race. With the red men it was very 
diflferent. They had no '' forked tongues'' to make false- 
hood take the place of truth ; or if suoh existed, they were 
not believed. The Pottawattamies now present knew all 
about Teoumseh,* of whom the whites had also varioos 
and ample accounts. This Shawanee chief bad long been 
active among them, and his influence was extended far and 
aear. He was a bold, restless, and ingenious warrior ; 
eae, perhaps, who better understood the art of war, as it 
was praisttsed among red men, than any Indian then living. 
They knew the name and person, also, of his brother Elks- 
watawa,t or the Prophet, whose name has also become in- 
QorpcMrated with the histories of the times. These two 
efaiefs were very powerful, though scarce dwelling regularlj 
VOL any tribe ; but their origin, their careers, and their cha* 
raelers were knows to all, as were those of their common 
fiither, Pukeesheno,! and their mother, Meethetaske.^ 
But with Onoah it^was very different. With him the past 
was as much of a mystery as the future. No Indian could 
say even of what tribe he was born. The totem that he 
bore on his person belonged to no people then existing on 
the continrent, and all connected with him, his history, niSk^ 
tton, and family, was conjecture and fancy. 

It is said that the Indians have traditions which are com^ 
municated only to a favoured few, and which by them have 
been transmitted from generation to generation. An en^^ 
lightened and educated red man has quite recently told us 
in person, that he had been made the repository of some 

* A * tiger stooping for his prey.' 

"[ * A door opened/ ^ « I light from flying.' "• 

\ < A turtle laying her eggs in thie wnd.' » 
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oT these tra&ioaa^, and that he had thus obtained enough 
of the history of his race to be satisfied that they were »^ 
derived from the lost tribes of Israel, though he declined 
communicating any more. It is so natural to resort to se- 
cresy in order to extend influence, that we can have no 
difficulty in believing the existence of the practice; there 
probably being no other reason why Free Masonry or Odd 
Fellowship should have recourse .to such an expedient, b«t 
to rule through the imagination in preference to the judg- 
ment. Now. Peter enjoyed all the advantages of mystery. 
It was said that even his real name was unknown, that of 
Onoah having be^n given in token of the many scalps be 
took, and that of Wa-wa-nosh, which he also sometimes 
bore, having been bestowed on him by adoption in conse- 
quence of an act of favour extended to him from an Ojeb- 
way of some note, while that of Peter was clearly derived 
from the whites. Some of his greatest admirers whispered 
that when the true name of the '* Tribeless" should get 
to be known« his origin, eatly career^ and all relating to 
him would at once become familiar to every red man. At 
present, the Indians must rest content with what they saw 
and understood. The wisdom of Wa-wa-nosh made itself 
felt in the councils ; his eloquence, no speaker has equalled 
for ages ; as for his vengeance on the enemies of his race^ 
that was to be estimated by the scalps he had taken. More 
than this, no Indian was to be permitted to know, until the 
mission of this oracle and chief was completed. 

Had one enlightened by the education of a civilized man 
been there, to watch the movements and countenance of 
Peter as he scented the whiskey, and looked in vain for the 
cause of the odour, and for a clue to the mystery which so 
much perplexed the Pottawattaraies, he would probably 
have discovered some reason to distrust the sincerity of 
this remarkable savage's doubts. If ever Peter was an 
actor, it was on that occasion. He did not, in the leasts 
fall into any of the errors of his companions ; but the scent 
a good deal confounded him at first. At length he came 
to the natural conclusion, that this unusual odour was in 
some way connected with the family he had lefl on the 
other shore; and from that moment his mind was at ease. 

It did not suit the views of Peter, however, ^ explaia 

Vol. I.— 16 
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t*to-the Pottawattamie^ khii Whitfr tVa*" rrci#-^'tthifir td WAj 
*tib?imi» to hiitisfelf. Oii the* cttotf ary, We tatber ttttev> diist 
*intritiie eyes of th'e bhieft,*with'a'1ri6wHo^n»g tliem^^yb' 
«nde('-the infliicncB of supethitioft: ' Atker making Md'o^ 
•erratibnff with Untkjred gf^yitjf,"hfe 'proiniafed a* ddtttroB 
of the whole* spflfaii' whew they shbiAi agaiii meet'tn iUe 
^hpb.mng9, aod^|>ropo*ed^to t^neardiss tfcfe river. Beftte 'mA" 
^lihg-the shore; Plreraild€rowafeatb^r^Hadk rfear otidA- 
^fbndirfg <3ii' the* iiabjeBt of 'their resp^ttif*- rab^eiaeati; 
,tmA;m^oon 9si^ fotmef He^n'ttypaddtePup kgaiiM the 
^viad^the latVer ealied his )f<mng*meti tbgetSieiry made^a 
•Aort^dfeaa/and^lid thetn' into theiwood»;'a» if' abom'te 
'TnrbeeedDna'jBvaYfelr'of length. The pAfy, ikotfwithstainftinfe, 
'-wd not proceed morfetba'n la ihile and a baif, when U came 
'?*ioi'a' hsdt/antt lighted a fir^ in ordet'tb <Jcok*4Sk)Aie vemBOn 
Naktfii ositb^'way. * ^ i - •* .» .^ - . . » . ; 

i «-' Wb6n Peter teach^d iter scfatb fthbtS, be fooM tto ^iidle 
^woiib aiiserabWdlb Vecelv'6 hiro'.'"ffis tale was 'sdon tolfl, 
IW'ttadtilkeciwith the Pt>ttawatiamie»i atvd tJfey weie 
^^onev-Tber canoes, however; biDst b^ carried fc6the othfer 
f lAofe knd left ther^, in ordfet that their bwAeri ' niigh^ t0- 
Ifebver ibeir't)roperty wh^n the^ retuirhfed. ' This ifancb' had 
^Ffetet proriiised, 2«d his paJe^faie fVlendi must help hiti^ to 
^•keep his wdrd. TheW he pointed to tfce bpenrngs as lo 
^thfefr phfctJ of 'preseijr safety. ' There they "wdtitd be i%- 
^iAdtfed'froffl iiritioniediate danger, and hie^ would accoiti- 
pany them and give them the; conn ten ancesind protecticiD 
t*rnf*hisiiktne ana p-rescnce. Ah fofr 'going* sciatb on tbe^fake, 
Hhat was impossible, s6 long as'the"wind lasted, and it was 
H^d^s^*e?en cotiMit be done." The t*6ops had aU' 1^ 
r€Stc%o,, and the fdrt was destrdybd.' ' ' .^ ^ - •' 
:i^ * -Paf Soii Amen 'and CoiTioral Tftnt, 'both of ■ whom wef e 
^icoihpfetely defuded hy Peter, fancying hitn a secret fVieiid 
^'ftf the whitfe,Mn cdftsequ^nceof bis own protestations* to 
:^at elTiict'and tile service he had alf^eh'dy rendered tbeiti, 
^sin-'ay^^aVa-bce at' least, insthhtlyat^aiei^cfedtn tbi^ ^tj 
^navtigt^ • Jjropds^K K Wn§- the ^Ik^i; ' the widest, nay,Hfee 
9^1y7 thing that nbw ctitlld'b^'donk 'Mack ibaw was ^onte, 
•^fe wellWChr6ag6,'^ndDetf6it'tnns<bfe reached by crosb- 
^^in|\fte penihsula,.1risfead*of itik&ig'thri Waaler btrp'fef tri(rfe 
^emoltd)^ route ot* tW I^k^s. ^ G«rshbiii( w«» 'e^tfy '^lidwh 
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peratindeJl intc^the &^e£ cif.ltht.rfewbilit|r,.a8.w^ «b of 
the Jieccvsityy of ibif. deviation fronnihis :original road^ asd 
^e «o0n< agreed to >acooinpanyi the party. . > . i. . : . . 
'-• With^e Boardbni the case, was diiiereot. He un^erateod 
thUnself-aadi Uie^ild^riiesa.. For Jiim^tfie.xdijid.was faie, 
•and there<was^'Dp-Deoe8Bi^y for ilia itouching al Mackinaw 
fft i4L; It la trues be usuatlypaaaedaefeidd^yaon thai 
^edaam^aBd-salabaious ialaiid, and :freqtteiiftl7idwpo;Md.af 
lotsof ioney4bere4 l>iit; he could.. diapeiiaevith.^he^nail 
tmd the aaies. There mu.. certainly danger Dow:-.to.l^ wpr 
<ptiehended > from 4he Ottawas, who woold be Ter^r apt iQ.b0 
cml en the iake- -after; this nuffitimq ieseursiiin i against; thp 
fort; but it was possible evei^ to. ekula their vigilance.! ^Ih 
a iword, the bee^hunier did .not bdiese-in the prodence of 
^retnraring tothe openings, butihougl^ ibby.iar.tbe.wiaeat 
fer the whole party to makei the . b€»t . of ita. nay. by.wBtv 
to- 4h0 settlements.. ^AU this.he urg)ed.W9nniy.on h»: while 
-cooipaoiotiB, taki;>g them, aa^ fer that.pufpoie,;anfi Jeai^ 
jng Peter and rPigeonswiiig tiigether wbileLjieidid sq. .. 

•But Parson 'Ammi voul4 asisoon )iave belief ed. .thai bis 
old I congregation io Conneeticot ^was jeanqKned loi Pbi^- 
^ines^as not (to believe ^ ^hat. thi^ ved.men.wera. the .lost 
■tnb^s> ^and that Peter > in, particular^ waa. not e8pettiallj]r,aQd 
^elaborately described. in. tb^ Old Testament., .pe ^aa.b^ 
%ome so thoroughly pjossessed ,by this . oroftchet. aa to . per« 
^ett everything that he saw, read, or heard; inta^ivid^cff, 
of some aortior other, 4>fi the trut^ of .his aotiana^. lalh^ 
t»espect there, was iDoth^nig peculiar in the good miasioniiryls 
mreaknesa, it being a failing common to partisans, of a.tj^epry 
to^ discevtr^proofe of its .teoth in a thouaand things, in which 
Midiiferfi(nt persons can .£ttd . eaen . no ..conn^ctioft yrifh, the 
sofaject at all. • in this frame of mind the misaionary visonld 
'4UI soon^bink of Jettipg go his: hold on the Bible itself, i)s 
•think- of separating .from; an Indian who inight turn .00 1 
any day- to be a direct. rj^resentatiKe of Abraham,,. and 
'Jsa»e, and Jaeobi Not to .speak irresief^ntly, but toi use 
^language that must be familiar to all,, j^he weU-meming 
;missionary' wished to ba in at. the death. . .> i . 1,.., < 
^.i Corporal Flint, too, had great; faith in. Peter^ .It WiSs^a 
>piBr^,()f ithe scheme ofithe .savage .to (Uake this straight- 
dbnwardJcddiciii^ mstcniQeBt in placing faany.scadpa. in 
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his power ; and though he had designed froin the first to 

execute his bloody office on the corporal himself, he did 
not intend to do so until he had made the most of him as 
a scooi-pigeon. Here were four more pale*faces thrown in 
his poWer, principally by means of the confidence he bad 
awsdcened in the minds of the missionary and the soldier ; 
and that same confidence might be made instrumental ia 
adding still more to the number. Peter was a sagacious^ 
even a far-seeing savage, but he laboured under the curse 
of ignorance. Had his information been of a more ex- 
tended nature, he would have seen the utter fallacy of his 
project to destroy the pale-faces altogether, and most pro- 
bably would have abandoned it. 

It is a singular fact that, while such men as Tecumthe, 
his brother the Prophet, and Peter, were looking forward 
to the downfall of the republic on the side of the forest, 
so many, who ought to have been better informed on such 
a subject, were anxiously expecting, nay confidently pre- 
dieting it, from beyond the Atlantic. Notwithstanding 
these sinister soothsayers, the progress of the nation has, 
by the aid of a beneficent Providence, been onward and on- 
ward, until it is scarcely presumptuous to suppose that even 
England has abandoned the expectation of classing this 
country again among her dependencies. The fortunes 
of America, under Q^, depend only on herself. America 
may destroy America; of that there is danger; but it is 
pretty certain that Europe united could make no serious 
impression on her. Favoured by position, and filled with 
a population that we have ever maintained was one of the 
most military in existence, a truth that recent events are 
hourly proving to be true, it much exceeds the- power of 
all the enemies of her institutions to make any serious im- 
pression on her. There is an enemy who may prov& too 
much for her ; it exists in her bosom ; and God alone can 
keep him in subjection, and repress his desolation. 

These were facts, however, of which Wa-wa*no^, or 
Onoah, was as ignorant as if he were an English or French 
minister of State, and had got his notions of the country 
from English or French travellers, who wished for what 
■ they predicted. He had heard of the towns and popula- 
tion of the republic; t>ut one gets, a rery imperfect nolioa 
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of aoy fact of this sort by report, unless previofts eq>eri- 
ence has prepared the mind to make the necessary com- 
parisons, and fitted it to receive the images intended to be 
conveyed. No wonder, then, that Peter fell into a mistake 
common to those who had so many better opportunities of 
forming just opinions^ and of arriving at truths that were 
sufficiently obvious to all who did not wilfully shut their 
eyes to their existence. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Hearest tbon voices on the sbors 
That oar ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract's roarf 

Bear, through sorrow, wrong and ruthi 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 

IiOXttTBI.XiOW. 

From all that has been stated, the reader will, probnUy, 
be prepared to learn that Boden did not succeed in his 
efTort to persuade Gershom, and the other Christians, %o 
accompany him on his voyage round by Lake Huron. 
Corporal Flint was obdurate, and Parson Aoien confiding. 
As for Gershom, he did not like the thought of retracing 
his steps so soon, and the females were obliged to remaip 
with the husband and brother. 

*' You had better get out of the river while all the canoes 
are on this side,'' said Margery, as she and le Bourdon 
walked towards the boats in company, the council having 
ended, and everything beginning to assume the appearance 
. of action. '* Remember, you will be quite' alone, and have 
a long, long road to travel !" 

" I do remember all this, Margery, and see the necessity 
for all of us getting back to the settlements, as fast as \fe 
can. I don't half likfe this Fetet; his name i» a bad one 
16* 
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:ki ^ girfi8CNVi,.uid it ^BM^es.me- miserable to thipk- tluit 

-^^oa i^ajbein hie power/'' i : ^* ^ n -i — -* 

. .i MThe-munioo^y and the corporid ,ias« well -as^ Any: brf- 

uthefi eeem^wiMufg.to^6r(]8t him-^what-ean twd feaMiies*de, 

iwhentheir i)ii|ilej>tote<st(ir haft made «p hit'innid>4B'e«eh 

.,a,niattef?*.'r:. ^* »^ ., .• •- ^ * « - - ---:p -•; u:-z- *• 

«:^ i'/Ofie.MrKatwould.ver^ ^aidlyiihe-jroKr j>n>te^or):{)«ettj 

Margery, has not made up his mindr^i^^tbe pfodin^ei^ 

trusting Peter, at all. Put yourself under my care, and 

my life shall be lost, or I will carry you safe to your friends 

in Detroit." 

This might be deemed tolerably explicit; yet was it not 
4rafficiently so to satisfy female scruples, or female rights. 
Margery blushed, and she looked down, while she did not 
look absolutely dispf^secJ."'' *But! 4ier answer was given 
firmly, and with a promptitude that showed she was quite 
in earnest. ' • " ' ' " 

" I cannot quit Dorothy,' pladed as she ish— and it is my 
duty to die with brbther,*' she saidl 

'* Have you thought enough of tbis, Margery? may not 
•reflection change yoiir. mind ?V - .' ' .! 

"This is a duty oq whioha girl is net caHed to reflect; 
she must feel, in a matter of conscience." 

The bee^hunter fairk sighed, and from a very resolute, 
l]0i>ec«me*a veiy ifres^uteeprt ef persdn. ''Afr wae-nfatu- 
^i^al 40 ene-m his sitttationj<h<^let eut the^eor^t cufreat his 
-thoughts had taken , Je* the Temarke ^«rhieh fbllewed. - - '* ; 
- «T»dd-iH>t lik^ fhemamier.in which^ Peter ^ and Figeona- 
airiiig^^re now talking together,'' he qaid. '^WWert-an ilnihi 
'«ii-8e earnest, tthere^is generally misejiie^ brewing." Dd ya$x 
Ofee Peter'^ maiiner^^'< ..i...- * i, . . : . ^.j 

"He seems to be telling the yoi»ng Warrior ^something 
that makes' beth^ forget- themselvesi L never saw two men 
-who seem ISO completely to forget all t^e rest of the world, 
;^ them- two aavargea! iW hat can be the meaning, Bpur« 
>doi] j^ofi so mttohliereo earnestness t" '• . • ' ' v 
-» t would give- the world to know — possibly the' Chip- 
pewa may tell me. We understand eaoh other *toIeraA>ly 
\nMy and, just as you spoi^e; he gave me a secret sign that 
I have- alright to thinfe raeans> eonfidence and- friendship^ 
-Tha^mvi^ is either a last friend, or >a thorough ^llain/'' 
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-**:fk H:irfte^t6*^rtist-anf-orthfeiA; B^rardoh 1— No^ w ^^ 
yHit best "Way WH! Ir^' to^.down thcf lak-es, «nd> get back 
m' 15etii*ott 'iassowi as'yott cawj-'Not'onlj four ptaperij, 

lijttt ydHr^ffc; 1^ at risk:*' • ^ "' V •' • : » • • 

^'n«Gd; and ie^re yoA K^re; Margery*^ bene jWitb a l^re- 
tftet'^lmbe*>faiKifg^*Jroa kitow as^dl as I do, and who i&aj, 
at 4ny MDriteht,^'fal} baek ^o^hisr dd^ways-!* i skoukl • ii0t 

Waman^td'doii; !"'*•■* * -'-' ,»o.r ^ - »•(♦ » * 

•'^-'^* Bi:ft«brothefrc^n'g§t lio K^nwr, iiowvfor«il-is alleiaptieid. 
rWhfeil himselfibr a feiv da}r9,-Q^^^ni id a go^ f^roteoM, 
'ai^weitw* a go6d* provider; -Yoif mtt»t not' judge bfeibar 
"ido harshly,- frcmr what you Ifeve'st^h of ^him, Bourdailt-', 
^ - "'I d6-TK>t \Wsh tdjtrfdge him at iiJV, Margei^v • We^-all 
^uvevour failing, xmdivh&key b hi$l I dare $ay wiiie^Me 
^qdite-*is» bad;" lii[' some other way. -It',8' enetigh i<)r-ii^, 

.Ito'thhifc-weil-or hhn. W4 must not trust' to there- Iwing 
^o'Tfeore-liqiibr dmtmgw; for,- if that so'ger ^ altogalbcr 
wttHcnA "his rations, fe's. the first- -8o*:ger l ever met -who 

•Wfel**' — •-* - — :■ .• -'.-;;'-•::-;. '':* " ' • •'-' ■ -j 

** But this corporal is- a frtehd-ef the ^nister,> and mini^ 

tdrdotigbt liotUodritrkr'T - l- » « -* ^ » 

*" '•* Mini^^sai^ Irke'otfer tnen, as them 'thai live, miieh 
'tenpng^dm wtH sodn find tmt. -HoMrs'^ver; if joh wtiJetaj?, 
''iMslrgi^ry, thfendis Titr'raore ta'bersaid',' I fiaust €Wie^-:ray 
honey, and get the canoe r^ady to go^ ^p • «lreai» > agairi. 
Where yotr^o, Margery, I go to^y'ualess yottt^fi'Bie that 
'^oir do: nbtivish my company/*:'' :i ^^ » "^ 

This was said quietly, bu(!'iitHhe:.mannef of -one whes0 
"ffiWd wasr ihadeu^p. * Margeryrscarctt knevi^ how toi take it. 
That she was secretly delighted^-eaiiinot* b& denied ^-w^ile, 
^tthe Btfm^ t?me, fhat-^he^ felt^'^enerous «nd UfeJy con- 
^ iern f6r the fortunes of Ife 'Bpordoti; is* c^ite m -certain. 
Ai Oershtim jusHbeti calM to her to )end4ier^Braitance 
^in prepAririgno fejtobarki she ha4 no ieisur-e for exp^Mul^ 
*^tkjn^' TioT do we know thift she now • seriously ^wietied to 
*flit^rtthehee-huriterirom his purpose. « .. ■' »"** 
' Itwas soon understood by everyone that the rivefww 

* •" A Veatefn ^(^rrhVolSviotisly derived fttmi c3BM«r,'itO i^dnceal 
CocAe is much used by the western ad venturers.- f ■'- « -i. -,,.--.^ 
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to be crossed, in order that Gershom might get his boose* 

hold effects, previously to ascending the Ralaraazoo. This 
set all at work but the Chippewa, who appeared to le Bour- 
don to be watchful and full of distrust. As the latter had 
a job before him that would be likely to consume a couple 
of hours, the others were ready for a start long before he 
had his hole dug. It was therefore arranged that the bee- 
hunter should complete his task, while the others crossed 
the stream, and went in quest of Gershom's scanty stock 
of household goods. . Pig^onswing, however, was not to be 
found, when the canoes wiere ready, and Peter proceeded 
without him. . Nor did le Bourdon see anything of his 
friend until the adventurers were fairly on the north jshore, 
when he rejoined le Bourdon, sitting on a log, a curioiu 
spectator of the latter's devices to conceal his property, but 
not offering to aid him in a single movement. The bee- 
hunter too well understood an Indian warrior's aversion to 
labour of all sorts, unless it be connected with his military 
achievements, to be surprised at his companion's indiffer- 
ence to his own toil. As the work went on, a friendly dia- 
logue was kept up between the parties. 

'* 1 didn't know, Pigeonswing, but you had started for - 
the openings, before us," observed le Bourdon. "That 
tribeless old Injin made something of a fuss about your 
being out of the way ; I dare say he wanted you to help 
back the furniture down to the canoes." 

"Got squaw — what he want better to do dat." 

'' So you would put that pretty piece of work on such 
persons as Margery and Dolly !" 

"Why not, no? Bot' squaw — hot' know how. Dere 
business to work for warrior." 

" Did you keep out of the way, then, lest old Peter should 
get you at a job that is onsuitable to your manhood ?" 

"Keep out of way of Pottawattamie," returned the 
Chippewa ; " no want to lose scalp — radder take his'n." 

" But Peter says the Pottawattamies are all gone, and 
that we have no longer any reason to fear them ; and this 
n^edicine-priest tells us, that what Peter says we can de- 
pend on for truth." 

"Dat good medicine-man, eh? T'ink he know a great, 
great deal, eh?" 
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''That is more than I can tell you, Pigeotwwin; ; for, 
though I've been a medicine-man myself, so lately, it is in 
a di^erent line altogether from that of Parson Amen's." 

As the bee-hunter uttered this answer, he was putting 
the last of his honey- kegs into the cliche, and as he rose 
from completing the operation, he laaghed heartily, like 
one who saw images in the occurrences of the past night, 
that tended to divert himself, if they had not the same effect 
on the other spectators. 

'* If you medicine-man, caa tell who Prter be? Winne-* 
bagoe, Sioux, Fox, Ojebway, Six Nation, all say don't 
know him. Medicine-man ought to know — who he be, 
ehr 

'* I am not enough of a medicine-man to answer your 
question, Pigeonswing. Set roe at finding a Whiskey 
Spring, or any little jd) of that sort, and I *11 turn my back 
to no other Whiskey Spring finder on the whole frontier ; 
but, as for Peter, he goes beyond my calculations, quite. 
Why is he called Scalping Peter in the garrisons, if be be 
8o good an Injin, Chippewa V* 

<' You ask question — you answer. Don't know, Mess he 
take a good many scalp. Hear he do take all he can find, 
—den hear he don't." 

** But you take all you can find, Pigeonswing; and that 
which is good in you, cannot be so bad in Peter." 

'* Don't take scalp from friend. — When you hear Pigeoiis- 
wing scalp /ricMrf, eh 1" * 

*' I never did hear it ; and hope I neirersbaiJ. But wheo 
did you hear that Peter is so wicked ?" 

<' S'pose he don't, 'cause he got no friend among pa}e» 
face. Bes' take care of dat man !" 

<< I 'm of your way of thinking, myself, Chippewa ; thoagfa 
the corporal and the priest think him all in all. When I 
asked Parson Amen how he came to be the astociate of 
one who went by a scalping name, even, he told roe it was 
all name ; that Peter hadn't touched a hair of a human 
head, in the way of scalping, since his youth, and that moat 
of his notions and ways was quite Jewish. The paracst 
has almost as much faith in Peter, as be has in his reli- 
gion; I'm not quite aure he has uot even more," 
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.. V'J^Q:0iiitter,.-rrBe9' dwajv /ot* fiAe-f«pe to. tr,a«|,p«]e- 
ifiQe».aodt Jiyin to .trust Injtiu DattiDost likely to b^e right/f 
^'Jieteistheleas, I tmst pim^ Pigeoaswiag; 4iad,.bitferto« 
.^TQu have n<4 fleceiyed inei'\ '^ 

f Th^ Cfaigpewa cast a glaaceof so much meaij^ing op tl^e 
;b|3f-hiiiiter, tf)at the )ast. was troubled by it. For maay {i 
dfiy. did le Bqurdoa reineinber that look ; kncl pkinfjil were 

ing, the intercourse lb»etweeD the two had beeii of the'jno^ 

confidential character; but something like 'a fierce hatred 

Wai' blende<!f iii that-IookV 'Coiild it be that the feelibgs of 
'the' CiiippeWa 'were chahgeid ? 'ktid was ' it possible th^ 

PetCTwas in any way conniWJted with this alteration in iodkt 

and sentiments? All these suspicions passed through te 
^Boardon^ff iniitd ;- asrheTfiiiisfaed^his ciSkrhe ; attd: sufficiently 
viii&agVli^atdefdtd h^ fitid it to entertain them. - The wcuflr- 
irtarices; truitd^eV/'did *not 'admit of^aiiy change of phmr^ 
:antf,'nn*a^feifr nrirttitcs/tftetwp'were in'the -cano^, and oa 

t))«ir way 'fo'joih their 6ompai^ions.M * * * - ' til 
v^ Pfetier bad- dealt ftStly^ enough with thoke'tvho teconip^- 

nied him. The Pottawattamies were^bbwherb to be -seen; 
^d^Qerahotd (ed; tile corporal to the place where bk house- 
' hold -goods' htKl ^^en Seei^ted,i^4n so (much confideiice, that 

both the men left their arms behind them*. Such ^a9 the 
iitiitiof thipgs wheo.:le> Bonrdon .reached .the.nqrth «liore. 

The young >maii,we8. startled^ when his eyesfira^/eB 0]»lhe 
-nAe%,*ii>ut9.onJpoiking aroaQd^.thereid^.Uott really appear 

to be any sufficient reasot why they might .n^it^be., laid 

uiaMie4.far a fi^^nutes. .^ 1 1 , . i 

The bee-hunter, haying: dispceed of i all this honey, bad 
•HQif ^.^nevfy.. empty. 'caqpe;i accQrdingly|,. he i^c^md a 

portion of Gershom's e&cts^ lallVof whioh were safely 
^jqpoiparted.fir.9m their, plaoj^ .of. concealment to the water 
^ide^w Their owner was ilowly xecoveringth^ jusp of hi0 
ibody.andjnind) though still a. little iduU^ from hift recent 
::.debflcuj&h. ;.<Thec females .sujppliedthis qpilaee,. howetrer^ in 
,]sanyr respects:; and iwa iiouesafler the party liad Jand(id» 
atwaajfeady again, to proceed .pn its journey intojtheant^- 
.xior.,, The last arttele wi^s stowed in one of the, cauoi^, 
•aaftdiS<icshom:aiuiQUiiced his. wiUingneaa to depart...!., . 
At this jnomentyjReter led.tbfr b^hitx^- aaula^ tdliqg 
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Urftmndift, that h^ would ^eidtly^T^ihtLen^'-^'eiir teiti 
fb]liTvredbi3'fiaTag^ leader aiotif^tkefiiof of tbe ^olivkjj 
bribe rear of the hat, until the ferBicfrfllopped^at4he« place 
where the first; and prHiciparfirb-of the ptet-iltg^;4i«4 
been lighted. . Here Peter ina^a/swee^f); geeinre'of bi4 
hasdj-aa if to incite hm conlpatiibti to aiirve^ tlie different 
objeb1s;ktoand; ' ' Aa this charaoterittk 'g<Sature-wafr »ade^ 

iiie*liidi4n spoke; ' "^ V ' ^ "* -^ **^ - - ^ 

,:** My briber is a medfcine^hai/** he aarid: ** HeknoM 
^et^e Whiskery grows^-l^t km tel^ Peterwhehs td^d tbtf 
Bpt*htf.*'-'' '• '■ ■'■■■ -'■'■■ - -f'- ■.'• -'i- -j.. >'.^- 



bjurst 
oifeQcej 



n '^hto a beaftVJfit ohauff^^^ * Then, feSffb! of ^i^tng 
_ if^^tfje iyas about to appldgize W "a fhifth fto'llf-tinrtfeftj 
wbeii the Indiaii' smileci, w^tli a gleam 'of in^lii^ehc^' m 
^Is swaftbjr fa^e, that seemed to say, 'Vl. undei'Stadd It 
dfj^^and ccMitmued-^ ^" '[ '' ; ' : ; -r • -^ -» 
,,f*Opc^d7— the^ chief wiUi tfiree ey^s^^r-i? MltisjS^ri to "the 
spy-glass tbat le Bourdon always carried^ . susp^n^ed' PM^ 
h J9 nedhs— 7* ; is a very grf at ihed ipiiii^^maii ,; he l^nowq^^Jhen 
foj japgb, .and when to kiok^ sad. [The J^oitaWatt amies 
J^ere dry, apd be wj^njed to, find' them' s6me]wbisltey"t9 
drji^k, but could not-^our brother^ in the. cahpe, b^d drunk 

1} an.,:Good:" \ ; : 1 / : : :. ;-: ;:;.:::;:;:..•! :,: 

lAgAiniithe bee-huQt6r laughed ; und thpugj? ,P^t§r ffi4 
not join in hisiuirth, itw^as quite 4>lain^thait,hi^,9i)derWo^ 
itac^use^ With. this goQd-nqtor.ed..aort of jpteJIi^en^^ 
bei>veea them^ the two ..returned tP. the , capoesj the , bee- 
tmi}Hter always. supposing: that ^tbe Indian had obtained his 
object^in receiving his indirect: fldmig^ipn, jha^t the j^ce^e 
of the previottj^. night bad: been. m?re\y ai piepe pf ingenipufi 
jugglery. . So jmuch.of a comtje^^ hQweyef, iWs^ Peter, and 
10 entile >hi9.jseIC-cominand, tbakp^. 9Pj:PP<jasion,, after 
kardfiydidbe everimafceanyfurt^er alJi^siipa tpihe subje9t> 
-'•^Tlie aaeetit of the riyer wa8» now commenced. « It was 
tiet>a difficidt' matter for Je Bourdon ^oi persuade Margery, 
biath6r, brother's eanoe would be too heaxily.lpaidedi^ 
adok^a^passagei •unlem ab^^xmseoibed to quttit liir^hi&iiiviu 
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Pigeonswinf took the girl's place^ and was of mat^rid 
assistance in forcing the light, but steady craft, up stream. 
The three others continued in the canoe in which they had 
entered the Hirer. With this arrangement, therefore, our 
adventurers Commenced this new journey. 

Every reader Will easily understand, that ascending soch 
a stream as the Ralamazooi was a very different thing from 
descending it. The progress was slow, and at many points 
laborious. At several of the '* rifts,'' it became necessary 
to *' track" tlie canoes up ; and places occurred, at jrhichy 
the only safe way of proceeding was to unload them alto* 
gether, and tran^drt boats, cargoes and all, on the shoul- 
ders of the men, across what are called, in the language 
€i the country, " portages," or '' carrying-places." In 
such toil as this, the corporal was found to be very service* 
able ; but neither of the Indians declined to lend their 
assistance, in work of this manly character. By this time« 
moreover, Gershom had come round, and was an able* 
bodied, vigorous assistant, once more. If the corporal 
was the master of any alcohol, he judiciously kept it a 
secret; for, not a drop passed any one's lips during the 
whole of that toilsome journey. 

Although the difficult places in the river were sufficiently 
numerous, most of the reaches were places having steady^ 
but not swifl currents towards the lake. In these reaches 
the paddles, and those not very vigorously applied, enabled 
the travellers to advance as fast as was desirable ; and such 
tranquil waters Were a §ort of resting-places to those who 
managed the canoes. It was while ascending these easy 
channels, that conversation most occurred ; each speaker 
yielding, as was natural, to the impulses of the thoughts 
uppermost in his mind. The missionary talked much of 
the Jews $ and, as the canoes came near each other, he 
entered at large, with their different occupants, into the 
reasons he had for believing that the red men of America 
were the lost tf ibes of Israel. " The very use of the word 
• tribes,' " would this simple-minded, and not very profound 
expounder of the word of God, say, " is one proof of the 
truth of what I tell you. Now, no one thinks of dividing 
the Avhite men of America into * tribes.* Who ever heard 
of the ' tribe' of New England, or of the < tribe' of VirgiDta, 
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Of of the ' tribe' of the Middle States 1* Even among tha 
blackS) there are no tribes. There is a very remarkable 
passage in the sixty-eighth Psalm, that has greatly struck 
nie) since my mind has turned to this subject ; * God shall 
wound the head of his enemies/ saith the Psalmist, ' and 
the hairy scalp of such a one as goeth on still in his wick- 
edness.' Here is a very obvious allusion to awell-kno\v|i» 
and, what we think, a barbarous practice of the I'ed men ; 
but, rely on it, friends, nothing that is permitted on earth 
is permitted in vain. The attentive reader of the inspired 
book, by gleaning here «nd there, can collect togethef 
much authority for this new opinion about the lost tribes : 
and the day will come, I do not doubt, when men will 
marvel that the truth hath been so lone hidden from them. 
I can scarcely open a chapter, in the Old Testament, that 
some passage does not strike me as goins to prove this 
identity, between the red men and the Hebrews; and, 
were they all collected together, and published in a book, 
mankind would be astonished at their lucidity and weight. 
As for scalping, it is a horrid thing in our eyes, but it is 
honourable with the red men $ and I have quoted to you 
the words of the Psalmist, in order to show the manner iii 
which divine wisdom inflicts penalties on sin. Here is 
plain justification of the practice, provided always that the 
sufferer be in -the bondage of transgression, and obnoxious 
to divine censure. Let no man, therefore, in the pride of 
his learning, and, perhaps, of his prosperity, disdain to 
believe things that are so manifestly taught and foretold; 

* The reader is not to infer any exaggeration in" this picture. 
There is no end to the ignorance and folly of sects and parties, 
tirhen religious or political zeal 'runs high. The writer well re- 
members to have heard a Uni Versa list, of more zeal than learning, 
adduce, as an argument in flivonr of his doctrine, the twenty*fi(lh . 
chapter and forty-sixth yefse of St. Matthew, where, we are told, 
that the wickifd ^^slvall go away into everlasting punishment; hut 
the righteous into life eternal;'^ by drawing a distinction between 
the adjectives; and this so much the mofe, because the Old Tes- 
tament speaks of ««;er/a«<in/ hills," and ** everlasting valleys:" 
thus proving, from the Bible, a substantial difference between "ever- 
lasting" and *• eternal." Now, every sophomore knows, that the 
word used in Matthew is the same, in both cases, being **iimSmoV)" 
or •* existing for ever." 

Vol. I. — 17 
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^l jet us ail bow ia hurl^Je submisstori tb tlie will 6M 
jSe.ing wjio, to ou^ finite urid^prataiidin^, isso peirfecdyln* 
fionaprehensible.". - ... ■''■' 

I We ]trust that no pne of our readere wdTl)e dispdsed'td 
deride Parson A men's speculatiohs yri tliis'inttsresting^ sub- 
ject, although this may. happen to be 'the' fifk occasipnjjB 
wiiich he has ^vef heard trie practice of talciiigTwaJps'jus^ 
tified by Scripture. VWwed In' a proper 'spirit, the| bogbt 
merely to Gonvey,iressbn(ffhuniijity,T)y render^ 
rent the wisdom, nay the hjsjcessity, of meh*s*ltecpiiig'tWrap 
selves^ within , the lipiits of the 8{)her^* df knowledge ''thej^ 
>vere designcjl to fjlf, and convey^, when rig^Hy conslrfere^^ 
as much of a Jesspn to thePuseyite. wfth' abstVactidns that 
fire quite as ui^inteHigibTe to himself as they are to others^ 
to. the high-wrought and d'ogmaiical Calvin ii^; who, in the 
iipidst of his $ery ise^l, forgets that loye is 'the Very issen^ 
of the relation, b^(;jv'eepQ<33 and man; to the ftuaKef, Wno 
^ems tp think the cut of a coat essentiai tb salratiori '; to 
th§. despendant of the 'Puritan,' who, whether fie ' 5)§<?6cT- 
nian, Cjaivinist^ Universalist, or any other tist;* appears to 
believe that ihe " rock'* on which ipKrist|deciar^ iie'wouM 
found, his church was the 'Hock' 6f ^lymoufh ;' and to Ipc 
ujjbeliever, who, in dei-idin^ all* creeps, doeS not kijo^ 
where tp tprn to ftnd one to substitute in their stead. H* 
miiity, in matters of this' sort*, is the great i^^ssbri thl^^ ^^ 
shoul4 teiach and ieairh ,• for ifbpens the H^ay tb\c1iarityVa|'f' 
eventually to faith^ krid* through 5b<h of th^p' to npj^,; 
finally, through all of these, to heaveri. * ^^ 

The journey up thie Kalamazoo lasted many daj», the 
ascent being often iso painful, and no one seeming JQ ' 
hufrry. Peter waited for the time set for his council to 
^pproaich, ai^d was as well' content to remain in bis <;ano6, 
'as to * camp out' in the opening^ Oershom never waB in 
haste, while the bee-hunter would haVe beeti 'satisfied^ 
pass the. summer in so pleasant a manner, Mairgerjr being 
seated most of the time in his canoe, tn his ordinary ex- 
cursions, le Bourdon carried the mastiff as a companion; 
bu^ now that his place was so much better fiUedy Hive 'i'** 
stiffei'ed to roam the woods that lined most of the river* 
bankW, joining his master from time to time at the poftagtf 
or htnding^. , - ' ^ 
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As for the missionary and the corpora], impatience formed 
no part of their present disposition. The first had been 
led, by the artful Peter, to expect great results to his theoiy 
from the assembly of chiefs which was to meet in the 
' *' openings ;" and the credulous parson was, in one seiMe, 
going as blindly on the path of destruction, as any sinner 
it had ever been his duty to warn of his fate, was proceeding 
in the same direction in another. The corporal, too, was 
the dupe of Peter's artifices.- This roan had heard so many 
stories to the Indian's prejudice, at the different posts where 
he had been stationed, as at first to render him exceedingly 
averse to making the present journey in his company. The 
necessity of the case, as connected with th<e preservation 
of his own life after the massacre of Fort Dearborn, kdA 
the influence of the missionary, had induced him to over- 
look his ancient prejudices, and to forget opinions that, it 
now occurred to him, had been founded in error. Once 
fairljr within the influence of Peter's wiles, a simple-minded 
soldier, like the corporal, was soon completely made the 
Indian's dupe. By the time the canoe reached the mouth 
of the Kalamazoo, as has been related, each of these men 
placed the most implicit reliance on the good faith and 
friendly feelings of the very being whose entire life, both 
sleeping and waking thoughts, were devoted, not only to 
his destruction, but to that of the whole white race on the 
American continent. So bland was the manner of this 
terrible savage, when it comported with his views to con* 
ceal his ruthless designs, that persons more practised and 
observant th^n either of his two companions might have 
been its dupes, not to say its victims. While the missionary 
was completely mystified by his own headlong desire to 
establish a theory, and to announce to the religious world 
where the lost tribes were to be found, the corporal had 
aided in deceiving himself, also, by another process. With 
him, Peter had privately conversed of war, and had insinor- 
ated that he was i^ecretly labouring in behalf* of his great 
father at Washington, and against the other great father 
down at Montreal. As^ between the two, Peter professed 
to lean to the interests of the first ; though, had 'he laid 
bare his inmost soul, a fiery hatred of each would hare 
been found to be its predominate feeling; But Corpord 
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' Flint fondly fancied he was making a coooealed mareli 
with an dly, while he thus accompanied one of the fiereeal 
enemies of his race. 

Peter is not to be judged too harshly. It is always re- 
spectable to defend the fireside, and the land of one's nt^ 
tivity, although the cause connected with it may be some- 
times wrong. This Indian knew nothing of the principles 
of colonization, and had no conception that any other thaa 
its original owners-«-origina] so far as his traditions reached 
* .—could have a right to his own hunting-grounds. Of the 
riow but certain steps by which an overruling Providence 
is extending a knowledge of the true God, and of the great 
. atonement through the death of his blessed Son, Peter had 
ho conception ; nor would it probably hare seemed right to 

- his contracted mind, had he even seen and understood this 
general tendency of things. To him, the pale-face ap- 

' peared only as a rapacious invader, and not a creature 
obeying the great law of his destiny, the end of which is 
doubtless to help knowledge to abound, until it shall '' cover 
the whole earth as the waters cover the sea." Hatred, in- 
extinguishable and active hatred, appeared to be the law 
of this man's being; and he devoted all the means, aided 
by all the intelligence he possessed, to the furtherance of 

' his narrow and short-sighted means of vengeance and re- 
dress. In all this, he acted in common with Tecumthe 
and his brother, though his consummate art kept him be- 
hind a veil, while the others were known and recognised 
as open and active foes. No publication speaks of this 
Peter, nor does any orator enumerate his qualities, while 
the other two chiefs have been the subjects of every species 
of descriptive talent, from that of the poet to that of the 
|>ainter. 

As day passed after day, the feeling of distrust in the 
bosom of the bee-hunter grew weaker and weaker, and 

' Peter succeeded in gradually worming himself into h^i con- 
fidence also. This was done, moreover, without any ap- 

' parent effort. The Indian made no professions of friend- 

' ship, laid himself out for no pfyrticular attention, nor ever 
seemed to care how his companions regarded his; deport>- 
ment. His secret purposes he kept carefully smothered in 
h» own breast, it is true ; but, beyond that, no other sign 
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. of duplicity coald have been discoTered, eTen by one who 
knew his objects and schemes. So profound was his art, 
that it had the aspect of nature. Pigeonswing alone was 
alive to the tlanger of this man's company ; and he knew 
it only by means of certain semi^onfidential communica- 
tions received in his character of a red man. It was no 
part of Peter's true policy to become an ally to either of 
the great belligerents of the day. On the contrary, his 
ardent wish was to see them destroy each other, and it was 
the sudden occurrence of the present war that had given 
a new impulse to his hopes, and a new stimulus to his 
efforts, as a time most propitious to his purposes. He was 
perfectly aware of the state of the Chippewa's feelings, 

. and he knew that this man was hostile to the Pottawatta* 
mies, as well as to most of the tribes of Michigan ; bat 
this made no difference with Attn. If Pigeonswmg took 
the scalp of a white man, he cared not whether it grew on 
an English or an American head ; in either case, it was the 
destruction of his enemy. With such a policy constantly 
in view, it cannot be matter of surprise that Peter continued 
on just as good terms with Pigeonswing as with Crowsfea- 
ther. But one precautioti was observed in his intercourse 
with the first. To Crowsfeather, then on the war-path in 
quest of Yankee scalps, he had freely communicated his 
designs on his own white companions, while he did not 
dare to confide to the Chippewa this particular secret, since 
that Indian's relations with the bee-hunter were so amicable 
as to be visible to every observer. Peter felt the necessity 
of especial caution in his communication with this savage, 
therefore ; and this was the reason why the Chippewa was 
in so much painful uncertainty as to the other's intentions. 
He had learned enough to be distrustful, but not enough to 
act with decision. 

Once, and once only, during their slow passage up the 
Kalamazoo, did the bee-hunter observe something about 
Peter to awaken his original apprehensions. The fourth day 
afler leaving the mouth of the river, and when the whole 
party were resting afler the toil of passiog a '' carryings 
place," our hero had observed the eyes of that tribeless 
savage roaming from one white fape to another, with an 
expression in them so very fiendish, as actually to cause 
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his heart to beat quicker than common. The look was 
^uch an one as le Bourdon could not remember to have 
ever before beheld in a hunfan countenance. In point of 
fact, he had seen Peter in one of those moments when the 
pent fires of the volcano, that ceaselessly raged within 
his bosom, were becoming dilSicult to suppress ; and when 
memory was busiest in recalling to his imagination scenes 
of oppression and wrong, that the white man is only too 
apt to forget amid the ease of his civilizatfOn, and the se- 
curity of his power. But the look, and the impression 
produced by it on le Bourdon, soon passed away, and were 
forgotten by him to whom it might otherwise have proved 
to be a most useful warning. 

It was a little remarkable that Margery actually grew to 
be attached to Peter, often manifesting towards the chief 
attentions and feelings such as a daughter is apt to exhibit 
towards a father. * This arose from the high and courteous 
bearing of this extraordinary savage. At all times, an In- 
dian warrior is apt id maintain the dignified and courteous 
bearing that has so oflen been remarked in the race, but it 
is very seldom that he goes out of his way to manifest atten- 
tion to the squaws. Doubtless these men have the feelings 
of humanity, and love their wives and offspring like others; 
but it is so essential a part of their training to suppress the 
exhibition of such emotions, that it is seldom the mere 
looker-on has occasion to no^e them. Peter, however, had 
neither wife nor child ; or if they existed, no one knew 
where either was to be found. The same mystery shrouded 
this part of his history as veiled all the rest. In his hunts, 
various opportunities occurred for exhibiting to the females 
manly attentions, by offering to them the choicest pieces 
of his game, and pointing out the most approved Indian 
modes of cooking the meats, so as to preserve their savoury 
properties. This he did sparingly at first, and as a part of 
a system of profound deception ; but day by day, and hour 
afler hour, most especially with Margery, did his manner 
become sensibly less distant, and more natural. The art- 
lessness, the gaitie qualities, blended with feminine spirit 
as they were, and the innocent gaiety of the girl, appeared 
to win on this nearly remorseless savage, in spite of his 
efforts to resist her influence. Perhaps the beauty of Mar* 
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gery contributed its share in exciting these novel emotions 
in the breast of one so stern. We do not mean that Peter 
yielded to feelings akin to love ; of this, he was in a man- 
ner incapable ; but a .man can submit to a gentle regard 
for woman that shall be totally free from passion. This 
sort of regard Peter certainly began to entertain for Mar- 
gery ; and like begetting like, as money produces money, 
it is not surprising that the confidence of the girl herself, 
as well as her sympathies, should continue to increase in 
the favour of this terrible Indian. 

But the changes of feeling, and the various little inci- 
dents to which we have alluded, did not occur in a single 
moment of time. Day passed afUr day, and still the canoes 
were working their way up the winding channels of the 
Kalamazoo, placing at each setting sun longer and longer 
reaches of its sinuous stream between the travellers and 
the broad sheet of Qlichigan. As le Bourdon had been up 
and down the river often, in his various excursions, he acted 
as the pilot of the aavigation ; though all worked, even 
to the missionary and the Chippewa. On such an expedi- 
tion, toil was not deemed to be discreditable to a warrior, 
and Pigeonswing used the paddle and the pole as willingly, 
and with as much dexterity, as Any of the party. 

It was only on the eleventh day afler quitting the mouth 
of the river, that the canoes came-to in the little bay where 
]e Bourdon was in the habit of securing his light bark, 
when in the openings. Castle Meal was in full view, 
standing peacefully in its sweet solitude ; and Hive, who, 
as he came within the range of his old hunts, had started 
off, and got to the spot the previous evening, now stood on 
the bank of the river to welcome his master and his friends 
'to the chiente. It wanted a few minutes of sunset as the 
travellers landed, and the parting rays of the great luminary 
of our system were glancing through the various glades of 
the openings, imparting a mellow softness to the herbage 
and flowers. So far as the bee-hunter could perceive, not 
even a bear had visited the place in his absence. On 
ascending to his abode and examining the fastenings, and 
on entering the hut, store-house, d&c, le Bourdon became 
satisfied that all the property he had left behind was safe, 
and that the foot of man — he almost thought of beast too 
— had not visited the spot at all during the last fortnight. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hope in yam mountains^ mnd hope in your streami^ 
Bow down in their worship, and loudly pray; 

Trust in your strength, and believe in your dreams, 
But the wind shall carry them all away. 

Bbaikabd. 

The week which succeeded the aftival of out party at 
Chateau au Miel, or Castle Meal, as le Bourdon used to 
call his abode, was one of tery active labour. It was ne- 
cessary to house the adventurers, and the little habitation 
already built was quite insufficient for such a purpose. It 
was given to the females, who used it as a private apart- 
ment for themselves, while the cooking, eating, and even 
sleeping, so far as the males were concerned, were all done 
beneath the trees of the c^nings. But a new chient^ was 
soon constructed, which, though wanting in the complete- 
ness and strength of Castle Meal, was sufficient for the 
wants of these sojourners in a wilderness. It is surprising 
with how little of those comforts which civilization induces 
us to regard as necessaries we can get along, when cast 
into the midst of the western wilds. The female whose 
foot has trodden, from infancy upward, on nothing harder 
than a good carpet — who has been reared amid all the ap- 
pliances of abundance and art, seems at once to change 
her nature, along with her habits, and often proves a he- 
roine, and an active assistant, when there was so much < 
reason to apprehend she might *^turn out to be merely an 
encumbrance. In the course of a life that is now getting 
to be well stored with experience of this sort, as well as of 
many other varieties, we can recall a hundred cases of 
women, who were born and nurtured in affluence and 
abundance, who have cheerfully quitted the scenes of youth, 
their silks and satins, their china and plate, their mahogany 
and Brussels, to follow husbands and fathers into the wil- 
derness, there to compete with the savage, often for food, 
and always for the final possession of the soil ! 
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But, in the case of Dorothy and Blossooiy the change had 
never been of this very broad character, and habit had long 
been preparing them for scenes even more savage than that 
into which they were now cast. Both were accustomed to 
work, as, blessed be God ! the American woman usually 
works ; that is to say, within doors, and to render horoa 
neat, comfortable and welcome. As housewives, they were 
expert and wiiiing, considering the raeagreness of their 
means; and le Bourdon told the half-delighted, half-blush* 
ing Margery, ere the latter had been twenty-four hours in 
his chient^^ that nothing but the presence of such an one 
as herself was wanting to render it an abode fit for a prince 1 
Then, the cooking was so much improved I Apart from 
cleanliness, the venison was found to be more savoury ; thm 
cakes were lighter; and the pork less greasy. On this 
subject of grease, however, we could wish that a sense of 
right would enable us to announce its utter extinction in 
the American kitchen ; or, if not absolutely its extinction, 
such a subjection of the unctuous properties, as to bring 
them within the limits of a reasonably accurate and healtlw 
fill taste. To be frank, Dorothy carried a somewhat heavy 
hand, in this respect; but pretty Margery was much her 
superior. How this diflference in domestic discipline oo* 
curred, is more than we can say; but of its existence, there 
can be no doubt There are two very respectable sections 
of the civilized world to which we should imagine no 
rational being would ever think of resorting, in order to 
acquire the art of cookery, and these are Germany and the 
Land of the Pilgrims. One hears, and reads in those ele* 
ffant specimens of the pplite literature of the day, the letters 
from Washington, and from various travellers, who ffo up 
and down this river in steamboats, or along that railway, 
gratis, much in honour of the good things left behind the 
several writers, in the " Region of the Rock ;" but, woe 
betide the wight who is silly enough to believe in all this 
poetical imagery, and who travels in that direction, in thf 
expectation of finding a good table 1 It is extraordinary 
that such a marked difference does exist, on an interest of 
this magnitude, among such near neighbours ; but, of the 
fact, we should think no intelligent and experienced mai| 
•an doubt Believing as we do, that no small portion ctf 
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the elements of national character can be, and are, formed 
in the kitchen, the circumstance may appear to us of more 
moment than to some of our readers. The vacuum left io 
cookery, between Boston and Baltimore, for instance, is 
something like that which exists between Le Verrier's new 
planet and the sun. 

But Margery could even fry pork without causing it to 
swim in grease, and at preparing a venison steak, a pro* 
iessed cook was not her superior. She also understood 
various little mysteries, in the way of converting the berries 
and fruits of the wilderness into pleasant dishes ; and Cor- 
poral Flint soon affirmed tbat.it was a thoasand pities she 
kid not live in a garrison^ which, agreeably to his view of 
^ings, was something like placing her at the compiair of 
Ihe Cafe de Paris, or of marrying her to some second 
Vatel. 

With the eating and drinking, the building advanced 
pari passu. Pigeonswing .brought in his venison, his 
ducks, his pigeons, and his game of different varieties, 
daily, keeping the larder quite as well supplied as com- 
ported with the warmth of the weather ; while the others 
worked on the new ehiente. In order to obtain materials 
for this building, one so much larger than his old abode, 
Ben went up the Kalamazoo, about half a mile, where be 
felled a sufficient number of young pines, with trunks of 
about a foot in diameter, cutting them into lengths of 
twenty and thirty feet, respectively. These lengths, or 
trunks, were rolled into the river, down which th6y slowly 
floated, until they arrived abreast of Castle Meal, where 
they were met by Peter^ in a canoe, who towed each stick, 
as it arrived, to the place of landing. In this way, at the 
end of two days' work, a sufficient quantity of materials 
was collected to commence directly on the building, itself. 

Log-houses are of so common occurrence, as to reqaire 
no particular description of the one now put up, from us. 
It was rather less than thirty feet in length, and one-third 
narrower than it was long. The logs were notched, and 
the insterstices were filled by pieces of the pine, split to a 
Convenient size. The roof was of bark; and of the sim* 
plest construction, while there was neither door nor win- 
dow ; though one aperture was left for the first, and two 
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fef tbe la3t. CWpora! Flkit, however, wae t'M>lved thai 
not only a door should be mAde^ as well as shatters for the 
windows, but that the house should, in time, be picketed. 
When le Bourdon remonstrated with him on the folly of 
taking so much unnecessary pains, it led to a discussion, in 
which the misstoiiary even Mi constrained to join. 

** What's the use — what's the use?" ^claimed le Bour* 
don, a little impatiently, when he found the corporal getting 
to be in. earnest in his proposal. " Here have I lived, 
safely, two seasons in Castle Meal, without any pickets^ of 
palisades; an6yet you Want to turn this hew house into a 
reg'lar garrison !" 

*' Ay, Bourdon, that was in peatttibh times ; but these ii 
t»ar tianes. I've seen the fall of Fort Dearborn, and I 
don't want to see the fall of anbther post this war. The 
Poltawattamies is hostile, even Peter owns \ and the Potta^ 
wattamies'has been here olio^) as you say yourself, and 
may come ag*in." 

''The only Pottawattamie who has ever been at thin 
spot, to my knowledge, is dead, and his bones are bleaclH 
iQg up ydndef in the openings. No fear of him, then." 

** His body. is gone," answered the corjioral ; ** and what 
is more) the rifle is gone with it. I heard that his rifle had 
been forgotten^ and went to collect the arms left on the 
field of battle, but found nothing. No doubt his friendd 
have burned, or buried, the chief, and thejr urill be apt to 
take another look in this quarter of the Country, having 
I'arnt the road." 

Boden was struck with this intelligence, as Well as with 
the reasoning, and after a moment's i^ause^ he answered in 
a way that showed a waverittg purpose. 

" It will take a week's work, to i^iiiket olr palisade the 
house," he answered, <' and I wish to be busy among the 
bees, once more." 

"Go to your hees. Bourdon, and leave me to fortify and 
garrison, as becotn^s m^ ttade. Parson Amen, here, will 
tell you that the children of Israel ttre often bloody-minded, 
and are not to be forgotteh." 

"The corporal id right,'* pht in the missionary; "the 
<;prporal is quite right. The whole history of the ancient 
JtHHPB gives us this (&hal«dler tf themi^ftnd eren Saul of 
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Tarsss wm bent oa perteciitioii and Jkgliter, tilHSI Ul 
band was stayed bjr (he direct mMiifestatkm of the povef 
of Qod^ I can see gliiDitiermgs of this sfMril in Peter, an^ 
this at a moment when he ie almost ready lo admit thai 
he 's a descendant of Israel.''. 

*' Is Peter ready to allow thatl" asked the bee-hanter, 
with more interest in the answer than he woald hafelwai 
williog to allow. 

''As good as that-— yes^ qaite aa good aa that I em 
see, plainly I that Peter has some heaty myatery oo his 
ttiind^ sooner^ or later, we shall learn it .When it dMS 
Come oat, the world may be prepared to learo the whole 
history of the Ten Tribes {" 

*' In my jadgment/' obserted the ccrfporal, ^* that ebiei 
COdld give the histoa'y of twenty, if he was so minded/' 

" There were bat ten of them, brother Fliflt-'^hat tm( 
and of those ten he Coald gi?e us a full and highly ioter^ 
esting account. One of these days, we shall hear it allf 
in the mean time, it may be Well enofigh to turn one of 
these houses into some sort of a garrison.'^ 

"Let iij then, be Castle Meal/' said le Bourdoa.} 
** surely, if any one is to be defended and Ibrtiiied in thi^ 
tray, it ought to be the women. You may easily palisade 
that httt, which is so much atro&ger than this, and so fflach 
smaller.'' 

With this compromise, the work went on. The corpoiu 
dug a trench (bur feet deep, encircling the ' castle,^ M 
happy as a lord the whole time ; for this wa^f not the mf 
time he had been at such work, which he considered to be 
altogether in character, and suitable to his profession. No 
youthful engineer, fresh from the Point, that seat of miii-*. 
tary learning to which the Republic is even more indebted, 
for its signal successes in Meaico, than to the high miliMiry 
(character of this popu)ationr«*no young asfnrant fof g^^i 
fresh from this Useful school, could have greater delight in 
laying out his first bastion, orcounter'«carp,or glacis, thaa 
Corporal Flint enjoyed in fortifying Castle Meal. It will 
be remembered that this was the first occasion be was c^^ 
actually at the head of the engineering department H>* 
therto, it had been his fortune to follow ; but now it had 
become his duty io lead« As no one else, of that f^t 
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kad ev«t bi^ii emiikiyed in such a work on any pfetioos . 
oeeasioBy the corporal did not affect to conceal the soperior 
knowledge with which he was overflowing. Gershom .he 
found a ready and active assistant; for, by this time, the 
whiskey was welJ out of him ; and he toiled with the greater 
willingness, as he felt that the palisades would add to the 
security of his wife and s»ter. Neither did Parson Amen 
disdain to use the pic^ and shovel i for, while the mission* 
ary had the fullest reliance in the fact that the red men of 
that region were the descendants of the Children of Israel, 
he regarded them as a portion of the chosen people who 
were living under the ban of the divine displeasure, and as 
more than usually influenced by those evil spirits, whom 
St Paul mentions, as the powers of the air. In a word, 
while the good missionary had all faith in the finid conver* 
sion ftnd restoration of these children of the forests, he did 
not overlook the facts of their present barbarity, and great 
propensity to scalp. He was not quite as eflicient as Oer* 
shorn, at this novel employment, but a certain inborn zeal 
rendered him both active and useful. As for the Indians, 
neither of them deigned to touch a tool. Pigeonswing had 
little opportunity for so doing, indeed, being usually, flrora 
the rising to the setting sun, out hunting for the support 
of the party ; while Peter passed most of his time in rumi- 
nati<ms and solitary walks. This last paid little attention 
to the watk about the castle, either knowing it would, at 
any moment, by an act of treachery, be in his power to 
render aU these precautions of no avail ; or, relying on the 
amount of savage force that he knew was about to colled 
in the openings. Whenever he east a glance on the pro* 
gress of the work, it was with an eye of great indifference,* 
once he even carried his duplicity so far, as to make a 
suggestion to the corporal, by means of which, as he him- 
serf expressed it, in his imperfect English'— 'Mnj in no get 
inside, to use knife and tomahawk.** This seeming indi^ 
ference, on the part of Peter, did not escape the observa> 
tion of the bee^hunter, who became still less distrustful of 
that mysterious savage, as he noted his conduct in con* 
nection with the dispositions making for defence. 

Le Bourdon would not allow a tree of any sort to be felled 
say where near his abode^ While Uie corporal and \uB^ 
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associates were basy in digging the trench, he had gtms 
to a considerable distance, quite out of sight from Castle 
Meal, and near his great highway ^ the river, where he out 
and trimmed tue necessary number of burr oaks for the 
paJisades. Boden laboured the more cheerfully at this 
work, for two especial reasons. One was the fact that the 
defences might be useful to himself, hereafter, as mucb 
against bears as against Indians ; and the other, because 
Margery daily brought her sewing or knitting« and sat 6d 
the fallen trees, laughing and chatting, as the axe per* 
formed its duties. On three several occasions Peter was 
present, also, accompanying Blossom, with a kindness of 
manner, and an attention to her pretty little tastes in cull« 
ing flowers, that would have done credit to a man of a 
higher school of civilization. 

The reader is not to suppose, however, because the In- 
dian pays but little outward attention to the squaws, that 
he is without natural feeling, or manliness of character* 
In some respects his chivalrous devotion to the sex is, per- 
haps, in no degree inferior to that of the class which makes 
a parade of such sentiments, and this quite as much from 
convention and ostentation, as from any other inotive. The 
red man is still a savage, beyond all question ; but, he is a 
ravage with so many of the nobler and more manly quaii* 
ties, when uneorrupted by communion with the worst class 
of whites, and not degraded by extreme poverty, as justly 
to render him a subject of our admiration, in self-respect, 
in dignity, and in simplicity of deportment. The Indian 
diief is usually a gentleman ; and this though he may have 
never heard of Revelation, and has not the smallest notion 
of the Atonement, and of the deep obligations it has laid on 
the human race. 

Amid the numberless exaggerations of the day, o|ie of 
particular capacity has arisen connected with the supposed 
character of a gentleman. Those who regard all things 
through the medium of religious feeling, are apt to insist 
that he who is a Christian, is necessarily a gentleman; 
while he can be no thorough gentleman, who has not most 
of the qualities of the Christian character. This confusion 
in thought and language, can lead to no really useAil 
xesult, whife it embarrasses the mhMls of many , and renders 
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the expression of our ideas less exact and com|irehe]»ir« 
than they would otherwise he* 

We conceive that a man tnay be ?ery much of a Chri9< 
tian, and very little of a gentleman ; or very much of a 
gentleman, and very little of a Christian* There is, in 
short, not mach in common between the two cbaractersi 
though it is possible for them to become united in the 
same individual. That the finished courtesies of polished 
life may wear some of the aspects of that benevolence 
which causes the Christian " to love his neighbour as him* 
self/' is certainly true, though the motives of the parties 
are so very different as to destroy all r€d identity between 
them. While the moving principle of a gentleman is self* 
respect, that of a Christian is humility. The first is ready 
to lay down his life in order to wip^ away an imaginary 
dishonour, or to take the life of another ; the last is taught 
to turn the other cheek, when smitten. In a word, the 
first keeps the world, its opinions and its estimation ever 
uppermost in his thoughts ; the Isi^t lives only to reverence 
God) and to conform to his^will^ in obedience to his re^ 
vealed mandates. Certainly, there is that which is both 
grateful and useful in the refined deportment of one whose 
mind and manners have been polished even in the schools 
of the world; but it is degrading to the profoundly beau- 
tiful submission of the truly Christian temper, to imagine 
that anything like a moral parallel can justly be run be- 
tween them. 

Of course, Peter had none of the qualities of him who 
sees and feels his own defects, and relies only on the merits 
6f the atonement for his place among the children of lights 
while he had so many of those qualities which depend on 
the estimate which man is so apt to place on his own 
merits. In this last sense, this Indian had a great many 
of the essentials of a gentleman ; a lofty courtesy presiding 
dver all his intercourse with others, when passion or policy 
did not thrust in new and sudden principles of action* 
Even the missipnary was so much struck with the gentle* 
ness of this mysterious savage's deportment in connection 
with Margery, as at first to impute it to a growing desire 
to make a wife of that fiower of the wilderness. But closer 
d>s^rvation induced greater justi^ to the Indian ta flna 
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iraBpect. Nochiof like the unetsiness^ impatieacei or die* 
trust of passion could be discerned in his demeanour ; add 
when Parson Amen percetved that the bee^htinter's marked 
devotion to the beautiful Blossom rather excited a benevo^ 
lent and kind interest in the feelings of Peter, so far at 
least as one could judge of the heart by external appear- 
ances, than anything that bore the fierce and uneasy im- 
pulses of jealousy, he was satisfied that his original imprea* 
Bion was a mistake. 

As le Bourdon flourished his axe, and Margery plied her 
needles, making a wholesome provision for the coming 
winter, the mysterrttes Indian would stand, a quarter of an 
hour at a time, immovable as a statue, his eyes riveted first 
on one, and then on the other. What passed at such mo 
ments in that stern breast, it exceeds the penetration of' 
man to say ; but that the emotions thus pent within bar- 
riers that none could pass or destroy, were not always fero- 
cious and revengefiil, a carefully observant spectator might 
possibly have suspected, ^ad such a person been there to 
note all the signs of what was uppermost in the chiefs 
thoughts* Still, gleamings of sudden, but intense ferocity 
did occasionally occur ; and, at such instants, the counte- 
nance of this extraordinary being was truly terrific. For- 
tunately, such bursts of uncontrollable feeling were tran«^ 
sient, being of rare occurrence, and of very short duration. 

By the time the corporal had his trenches dug, le Bour« 
don was prepared with his palisades, which were, just one 
hundred in number, being intended to enclose a space of 
forty feet square* The men all united in the transporta- 
tion of the timber, which was floated down the river on a 
raft of white pine, the burr oak being of a specific gravity 
that fresh water would not sustain.. A couple of days, how- 
ever, sufficed for the transportation by water, and as many 
more for that by land, between the place of landing and 
Castle Meal. This much accomplished, the whole party 
rested from their labours, the day which succeeded being 
the Sabbath. 

Those who dwell habitually amid the haunts of men, 
•lone thoroughly realize the vast importance that ought to 
be attached to the great day of rest. Men on the ocean, 
•ad men in the forest, i^re only too apt to overlook the re* 
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Hlflis of this Sabbath ; thua slowly, but inetitabl]^! alien* 
MiDg themselves more and more from the dread Being whq 
established the festival > as much in his own honour as for 
the good of man. When we are told that the Almighty is 
jealous of his riffbts^ and desires to be worshipped, we are 
not to estimate this wish by any known hnman standard^ 
bat are ever to bear in mind that it is »actly in propor* 
tion as we do reverence the Creator and Rnler of heaven 
and eatth that we are nearest, or farthest, from the cod« 
jdition of the blessed. It is probably for his own good) that 
the adoration of man is pleasing id the eyto of Ood. 

The missionary^ though a visionary and an enthusiasti 
as respected the children of Israel, was a zealotfs observer 
of his duties. On Sundays, he never neglected to set up 
his tabernacle) even though it were in a howling wilder* 
ness, and went regularly through the worship of Qod, ao» 
cording to the form of the sect to which he belonged. His 
Influence, on the present occasion) was snfficient to cause 
a suspension of all labour, though not without some re* 
monstrances on the part of the corporal. The latter con* 
tended that, in military affairS) there was no Sunday knowU) 
Unless it might be in peaceable times, and that be had 
never heard of entrenchments " resting from their labours,'* 
on the part of either the besieger or the besieged. Work 
of that sort, he thought) ought to go on, day and night, by 
means of reliefs ; and, instead of pausing to hold churchy 
he had actually contemplated detailing fatigue parties to 
labour through, not only that day, but the whole of the sue* 
ceeding nigl^. 

As for Peter, be never offered the slightest objection to 
any of Parson Amends sermons or prayersi He listened 
to both with unmoved gravity, though no apparent impres* 
sion was ever made on his feelings. The Chippewa hunted 
on the Sabbaths as much as on any other day ; and it was 
in reference to this fact that the following little conversa* 
tion took place between Margery and the missionary, as 
the party sat beneath the oaks, passing a tranquil even* 
tide at midsummer. 

''How happens it, Mr. Amen,** said Margery, who had 
insensibly adopted the missionary's sobfiquet, *' that no red 
man keep^ the Sabbath-day) if they are m d€»96ended from 
18* 
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the Jewf? This is one of the most respected df idl illi 
QommaDdments, and it does not seem naturar' — Mwrgery'6 
use of terms was neoessarily influenced by association and 
education-^' ' that any of that people should wholly forget 
the day of rest" 

*< Perhagis yoii are not aware^ Margery^ that the Jews^ 
even in civilized coimtries^ do not keep the saiiie Sabbath 
as the Christians/' returned the missionary. ** They have 
public worship on a Saturday, as we do on a Sunday. Now^ 
I di(} think I saw some signs of Peter's privately worship" 
ping yesterday, while we were all so busy at our garrison< 
V ou may have observed how thoughtful and silent the chief 
was in the middle of the afternoon4" 

" I did observe it," said the bee^hunter^ '' but must own 
I did not suspect him of holding meeting for any purposes 
within himself. That was one of the times when I lik« 
the manners and behaviour of this Injin the least;" 

*' We do not know'—^we do not know-^-^perhaps his spirit 
struggled with the temptations of the Evil One. To me 
he appeared to be worshipping, and I set the fact down as 
a proof that the red men keep the Jewish Sabbath.'* 

** I did not know that the Jews keep a Sabbath different 
from our own, else I might have thought the same. But I 
never saw a JeW) to my knowledge. Did you, Margery ?" 

"Not to know him for one^" answered the girl; Snd 
true enough was the remark of each. Five and thirty 
years ago, Ameriea was singularly not only a Christian but 
a Protestant nation. Jews certainly did exist in the towns^ 
but they were so blended with the rest of the population, and 
were so few in number, as scarcely to attract attention to 
them as a sect. As for the Romanists, they too had their 
churches and their dioceses ; but what untravelled Ameri«> 
can had then ever seen a nun ? From monks^ Heaven be 
praised, we are yet spared; and this is said without any 
prejudice against the denomination to which they usually 
belong. He who has lived much in countries where that 
sect prevails, if a man of a particle of liberality, soOn learns 
that piety and reverence for God, and a deep. sense of all 
the Christian ^ihligations, cnn just as well, nay better, exist 
in a state of society where a profound submission to well- 
established dogmas is to be found, than in a state of v^ 
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eiety where there is so much political freedom as to induce 
the veriest pretenders to learning to imagine that each man • 
18 a church and a hierarchy in his own person I Al} this 
is rapidly changing. Romanists ahound, and spots that, 
half a century since, appeared to he the most improbable 
places in the world to admit of the rites of the priests of 
Rome, now hear the chants and prayers of the mass-books. 
All this shows a tendency towards that great commingling 
of believers, which is doubtless to precede the final fusion 
of sects, and the predicted end. 

On the Monday that succeeded the Sabbath mentioned, 
the corporal had all his men at work, early, pinning toge- 
ther his palisades, making them up into manageable bents, 
and then setting them up on their legs. As the materials 
were all there, and quite ready to be put together, the work 
advanced rapidly ; and by the time the sun drew near the 
western horizon once more. Castle Meal was surrounded 
by its bristling defences. The whole was erect and stay- 
lathed, waiting only for the earth to be shovelled back into 
the trench, and to be pounded well down. As it was, the 
palisades offered a great increase of security to those in the 
chient^, and both the females expressed their obligations to 
their friends for having taken this important step towards . 
protecting them from the enemy. ^Vhen they retired for 
the night, evei'ything was arranged, so that the different 
members of the party might know where to assemble 
within the works. Among the effects of Gershom, Were a 
conch and a horn ; the latter being one of those common 
instruments of tin, which are so much used in and about 
American farm-houses, to call the labourers from the field. 
The conch was given to the men, that, in case of need, 
they might sound the alarm from without, while the horn, 
or trumpet of tin, was suspended by the door of the chimin, 
in order that the females might have recourse to it, at need. 
, About midnight, long afler the whole party had retired 
to rest, and when the stillness of the hours of deepest re- 
pose reigned over the openings, the bee-hunter was awoke 
from his sleep by an unwonted call. At first, he could 
scarce believe his senses, so plaintive, and yet so wild, was 
the blast. But there could be no mistake : it was the horn 
from the ehiente, and, in a moment, he was on his feet. 
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Bj this time, the corporal was a-foot, and presentlj all the 
mcQ were in motion. On this oGcasion, Gershom roaDK* 
fested a readiness and spirit that spoke eqaalljr well fi>r his 
heart and bis courage. He was foremost in rushing to the 
assistance of his wife and sister, though le Boardon was 
very close on his heels. 

On reaching the gate of the palisade, it was found closed, 
and barred within ; nor did any one appear, until Dorothy 
was summoned, by repeated calls, in the well-known voice 
of her husband. When the two females came out of the 
ckienie^ great was their wonder and alarm ! No horn had 
been blown by either of them, and there the instrument, 
itself, hung on its peg, as quiet and mute as if a blast had 
never been blown into it. The bee-hunter, on learning 
this extraordinary fact, looked around him anxiously, in 
order to ascertain who might be absent Every man was 
present, and each person stood by his arms, no ohe betray- 
ing the slightest consciousness of knowing whence the on- 
accountable summons had proceeded ! 

" This has been done by you, corporal, in order to bring 
us together, under arms, by way of practice," le Bourdon 
at length exclaimed. 

'* False alarms is useful, if not overdone; especially 
among raw troops," answered Flint, coolly ; " but I have 
given none to-night I will. own I did intend to h^ve you 
all out in a day or two, by way of practice, but I have 
thought it useless to attempt too much at once. When the 
garrison is finished, it will be time enough to drill the men 
to the alarm-posts." 

"What is your q>inion, Peter?" continued le Bourdon. 
** You understand the wilderness, and its ways. To what 
is this extr'or'nary call owing? Why have we been brought 
here, at this hour ?" 

" Somebody blow horn, most likely," answered Peter, in 
his unmoved, philosophical manner. '* 'Spose don't know; 
den can't tell. Warrior often hear 'I arm on war-path." 

*« This is an onaccountable thing ! If I ever heard a 

horn, I heard one to-night; yet this is. the only horn we 

have, and no one has touched it ! It was not the conch, I 

heard ; there is no mistaking the diflference in sound be- 

. tween a shell and a horn ; and there is the conch, bang* 
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ing at Gershom's neck^ just where it has been the whole 
night." 

"No one has touched the conch — 1 will answer for 
ihaty** returned Gershom, laying a hand on the shell, as if 
to make certain all was right. 

" This is most extr'or'nary 1 I heard the horn, if ears 
of mine ever heard such an instrument !*' 

Each of the white men added as much, for every one of 
them had distinctly heard the blast. Still neither could 
suggest any probable clue to the mystery. The Indians 
said nothing ; but it was so much in conformity with their 
habits for red men to maintain silence, whenever any unu- 
sual events awakened feelings in others, that no one thought 
their deportment . out of rule. As for Peter, a statue of 
stone could scarcely have been colder in aspect than was 
this chief, who seemed to be altogether raised above every 
exhibition of human feeling. Even the corporal gaped, 
though much excited, for he had been suddenly aroused 
from a deep sleep ; but P^ter was as much superior to phy- 
. sical, as to moral impressions, on this occasion. He made 
no suggestion, manifested no concern, exhibited no curi- 
osity ; and when the men withdrew, again, to their proper 
habitation, he walked back with them, in the same silence 
and calm, as those with which he had advanced. Gershom, 
however, entered within the palisade, and p'^sed the re- 
mainder of the night with his family. 

The bee-hunter and the Chippewa accidentally came 
together, as the men moved slowly towards their own hut, 
when the following short dialogue occurred between them. 

"Is that you, Pigeonswing ?" exclaimed le Bourdon, 
when he found his friend touching an elbow, as if by 
chance. 

" Yes, dis me— want better friend, eh f 

"No; I'm virell satisfied to have you near me, in an 
alarm, Chippewa. We Ve stood by each other onoe, in 
troublesome times; and I think we can do as much, 
ag'in." 

" Yes ; stand by friend— dat honour. Ncbber turn back 
on friend ; dat my way." 

"Chippewa, who blew the Wast on the hoyn?— can yo« 
tel!mee*a#.'" 
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«*Why you don't ask Peter? He wise chief-— I 
ebberyt'ing. Young tnjin ask ole Injin when don't I 



-know 

know 
-why not young paJe-face ask ole nian, too, eh V* 

*' Pigeonswing, if truth was said, I believe it would be 
found that you suspect Peter of having a hand in this 
business !" 

This speech was rather too idiomatic for the compre- 
hension of the Indian, who answered' according to his own 
particular view of the matter. 

" Don't blow horn wid hand," he said — " Injin blow wid 
mout', just like pale-face." 

The bee-hunter did not reply ; but his companion's re- 
mark had a tendency to revive in his breast, certain un- 
pleasant and distrustful feelings towards the mysterious 
savage, which the incidents and communications of the 
last two weeks had had a strong tendency to put to sleep. 



CHAPTER XV. 

None knows his lineage, age, -or name: 
His looks are like the siiows of Caucasus ^ his eyes 
Beam with the wisdom of collected ages. 
. In green, unbroken years he sees, 'tis said, 
The generations pass like autumn fruits, 
Garnered, consumed, and springing fresh to life, 
Again to perish 

HiLLHOUfX. 

No further disturbance took place that night, and the 
men set about filling up the trenches in the mornin|^ 
steadily as if nothing had happened. They talked a little 
of the extraordinary occurrence, but more was thought 
than mid, Le Bourdon observed, however, that Pigeons- 
wing went earlier than usual to the hunt, and that he 
made his preparations as if he expected to be absent more 
than the customary time. 

As there were just one hundred feet of ditch to fill with 
dirt, the task was completed, and that quite thoroughly, 
long ere the close of the day. The pounding down of 
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the earth consuBoed more time, and was much more labori- 
ous than the mere tuoibling of (he earth back into Us for- 
mer bed ; but* even this portion of the work was sufficiently 
attended to. When all was done, the corporal himself, a 
very critical sort of person in what he called ' garrisons,* 
was fain to allow that it was as ^^ pretty a piece of pali- 
sading" as he had ever laid eyes on. The * garrison' 
wanted only one thing, now, to render if a formidable 
post — and that was water. No spring or well existiog 
within its narrow limits, however, he procured two or three 
empty barrels, portions of le Bourdon's efl^ts, placed them 
within the works, and had them filled with sweet water. 
By emptying this water two or three times a week,*aDd 
refilling the barrels, it was thought that a sufficient provi- 
sion of that great necessary would be made and kept up. 
Luckily the corporal's ' garrison' did not drink, and the 
want was so much the more easily supplied for the moment. 
In truth, the chient^ was now converted into a place of 
some strength, when it is considered that artillery had 
never yet penetrated to those wilds. More thbn half the 
savages of the west fought with arrows and spears in that 
day, as most still do when the great prairies are reached! 
Jk rifleman so posted as to have his body in a great measure 
covered by the trunk of a burr oak tree, would be reason- 
ably secure ^against the missives of an Indian, and, using 
his own fatal instrument of death, under a sense of per- 
sonal security, he would become a formidable opponent to 
dislodge. Nor was the smallness of the work any objec- 
tion to its security. A single well-armed man might suf- 
fice to defend twenty-five feet of palisades, when he would 
have been insufficient to make good his positicm with twice 
the extent. Then le Bourdon had cut loops on three 
sides of the hut itself, in order to fire at the bears, and 
sometimes at the deer, which had often approached the 
building ip its days of solitude and quiet, using the window 
on the fourth . side for the same purpose. In a word, a 
sense of increased security was felt by the whole party 
when this work was completed, though one arrangement 
was still wanting to render it perfect. By separating 
the real garrison from the nominal garrison during the 
oigitti there always existed the danger of surprise; and 
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the corporal) mm that his fortificatiofis were fintibed, soon 
deviled a plan to obviate this last-aamed dif&niUy. Hia 
expedient was very simple, and had somewhat of barrack* 
life about it. 

Corporal Flint raised a low platform along one side of » 
the ehientet by placing th^e logs of pine that were squared 
on one of their sides. Above, at the height of a maa's 
head, a roof^ of bark was reared on poles, and prairie 
grass, aided by skins, formed very comfortable barrack- 
beds beneath. As the men were expected to lie with their 
heads to the wMl of the hut, and their feet outwards, there 
wiui ample spkce for twice their number. Thither, then, 
we're all the homely provisions for the night transported ; 
and, when Margery closed the door of the MenU^ after 
returning the bee*hun(er's cordial good night, it was with 
no further apprehension for the winding of the mysterious 
horn. 

The first night that succeeded the new arrangement 
passed without any disturbance. Pigeonswing did not re- 
turn, as uAual, at sunset, and a little uneasiness was f)^t 
on his account ; but, as he made his appearance quite eariy 
in the morning, this source of concern ceased. Nor did 
the Chippewa come in empty-handed ; he had killed 
iM^ only a buck, but he had knocked over a bear in his 
rambles, besides taking a mess of famously fine trout from 
a brawling stream at no great distance. The fish wove 
eaten for breakfuit, and immediately after that meal was 
ended, a party started to bring in the venison and beards 
meat, under the lead of the Chippewa. This party con- 
sisted of the corporal, Gershom, the bee-hunter, and 
Pigeonswing himself. When it left the garrison, the 
females were spinning beneath the shade of the oaks, and 
the missionary was discoursing with Petor on the subject 
of the customs of the letter's people, in the hope of de- 
riving facts to illustrate bis theory of the ton lost tribes. 

The buck was found, suspended from a tree as usual, 
at the distance of only a mile from the ' garrison', as the 
corporal now uniformly called * Castle Meal.' Here the 
party divided ; Flint and Gershom shouldering the venison, 
asid Pigeonswing leading the bee-hunter still further ffom 
home in quest of Bruin. As the two last moved thrangli 
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the park-like treee and glades of the opentogi, a dialogue 
occurred that it may help along the incidents of our legend 
to record. 

'* You made a long hunt of it yesterday, Pigeonawiogt'' 
observed le Bourdon, as soon as he found himself alone 
with his old ally. ^' Why did'nt ydu come in at night ac« 
cordin' to custom.'* 

" Too much s€€ — too much do, Dat good reason, b\xV* 
was the answer. 

/ *' Your do was to kill one buck and one bear, no such 
great matter aAer all ; and your set could not much alter 
the case, since seeing a whole regiment of the creatures 
couldn't frighten a man like you." 

'* No said frighten,'* returned the Chippewa sharply. 
** Squaw frighten, not warrior." 

^^ I ask your pardon, Pigeonawing, for supposing such a 
thing possible ; though you will remember 1 did not think 
it very likely to be the fact with yoi/i* I will give you one 
piece of advice, however, Chippewa, which is this---do not 
be ready to jump down every man's throat who may hap» 
pen to think it possible that you might be a little skearj 
when enemies are plenty. It is the man who feels him- 
self strongest in such matters, that is the least likely to 
take offence at any loose remark of this nature. Your 
fiery devils go off sometimes at half-cock, because they 
have a secret whisperer within that tells 'em the charge is 
true. That's all I've to say just now, Chippewa." 

*' Don't know— don't hear (understand) what you sajr. 
•No frighten, tell you — dat 'nuff." 

** No need of being like a steel-trap, Injin — ^I understand, 
if you don't. Now, I own I am skeary when there is rea- 
son for it, and all I can say in my own favour is, that I 
don't begin to run before the danger is in sight." Here 
the bee-hunter paused, and walked sotq^ distance in silence. 
^Vhen be did resume the discourse, it was to add-^ 
*' Though I must confess a man may hear danger as well 
as set it. That horn has troubled me more than I should 
like to own to Dorothy and pretty Blossom.*" 

*^ Bess alway let squaw know most den, sometime she 
help as well as warrior. Bourdon, vou right— <w^Al to feel 
afeard of dat horn*" ' ' 

Vol. I.— 19 
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«* fla [ Do you then know anything about it, Pigeonft*^ 
wing, that you give this opinion ?" 

'* Hear him juss like rest. Got ear, why not bear', eh ?^ 

** Ay, but your manner of speaking just now said more 
than this. Perhaps you blew the horn yourself, Chip- 
pewa ?" 

" Didn't touch him," returned the Indian coldly. " Want 
to sleep — don*t want to blow trumpet." 

" Whom do you then suspect? Is it Peter?** 

" No— don't touch him nudder. Lay down by me der© 
when horn blow." 

" I 'm glad to hear this from you, Pigeonswing, for, to 
own the truth, I 've had my misgivings about that onac- 
countable Injin, and I did think he might have been up, 
and have got hold of the horn." 

<< No touch him at all. Fast 'sleep when horn blow. 
What make Peter come in openin', eh? You know?" 

<* I know no more than he has himself told me. By his 
account there is to be a great council of red men on the 
prairie, a few miles from this spot; he is waiting for the 
appointed day to come, in order to go and make one of the 
chiefs that will be there. Is not this true, Chippewa?" 

" Yes, dat true — ^what dat council smoke round fire for, 
eh? You know?" 

*' No, I do not, and would be right glad to have you tell 
me, Pigeonswing. Perhaps the tribes mean to have a 
meetin' to determine in their own minds which side they 
ought to take in this war," 

" Not dat nudder. Know well 'nough which side take. 
Got message and wampum from Canada fadder, and most 
all Iiijin up this-a-way look for Yankee scalp. Not dat 
nudder." 

" Then I have no notion what is at the bottom of this 
council. Peter seems to expect great things from it ; that 
I can see by his way of talking and looking whenever he 
speaks of it." 

" Peter wa.nt to see him very much. Smoke at great 
many sich council fire.'* 

" Do you intend to be present at this council on Prairie 
Round?" asked the bee-hunter, innocently enough. Pi- 
geonswing turned to look at his companion, in a way that 
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Mtailkl to inquire bow far he was really the liupe of thm 
mysterious Indian's wiles. Then, suddenly aware of the 
importance of not betraying all he himself knew, until tbo 
proper moment had arrived, he bent bis eyes forward 
again, cootinuiog onward and answering somewhat ev«« 
sively. 

X «< Don't know,'' he replied. «' Hunter nebber tell. Chief 
want venison, and be must hunt. Just like squaw in pale* 
face wigwam — work, work-^s^eep, sweep— cook, cook-* 
never luiow when work done^ So hunter him^^hiiot-^ 
hunt." 

** An4 fi>r that matter, Chippewa, just like squaw to Um 
red man's village, too. Hoe, hoe — dig, dig^^— carry, canr 
•^^^■BO that she never knows when she may sit down to rest. 

^* Yes,'^ returned Pigeons wing, coolly nodding his assent 
AS he moved steadily forward. ". Dat do right way wid 
squaw— juss what he good for — juss what he nuuk fot-^ 
work for warrior and-coolL his dinner. Pale-face make too 
much of squaw." 

** Not accordin' to your account of their manner of get* 
ting alongi Injio. If the work of our squaws is never 
done, we can hardly make too much of them. Where does 
Peter keep his squaw ?" 

*^* Don't know," answered the Chippewa. ** Nobody know* 
Don't know where his tribe even*" 

^^Tfais is very extraor'nary, considering the influenoo 
the man seems to enjoy. How is it that he has so com* 
pletely got the ears of all the red men, far and neart" 

To this question Pigeonswing gave no answer. His own 
mind was so far under Peter's control that he did not 
choose to tell more than might be prudent. He was AiUy 
aware of the myiterious chief's principal design, that of 
destroying the white race altogether, and of restoring the 
red men to their ancient rights, but several reasons pre» 
vented his entering into the plot heart and hand. In the 
first place, he was friendly to the " Yanltees," from whom 
bC) personally, had received many favours and no wrongs { 
then, the tribe, or half-tribe, to which he belonged had 
be^n employed, more or less, by the agents of the Ameri* 
can government as rpnners, and in other capacities, ever 
since the peace of '83 ; and, lastly, he himself had beoa 
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leA much in different garrrsons, where he had not mAf 
acquired his English, but a habit of thinking of the Aine 
ricans as his friends. It might also be added that Pigeons* 
tring, though far less gifted by nature than the mysterioue 
Peter, had formed a truer estimate of the. power of the 
< Yankees,' and did not believe they were to be annihilated 
80 easily. How it happened that this Indian had come to 
a conclusion so much safer than that of Peter's, a man of 
twice his capacity, is mora than we eao explain j though 
it was probably owing to the accidental cireumetahees of 
his more intimate associations with the whites. 

The bee-hunter was by nature a man of observation, a 
faculty that his habits had both increased and stimulated. 
Had it not been for the manner in which he was subnoit* 
ting to the influenoe of Margery, he would long before have 
seen that in the deportment of the Chippewa which would 
have awakened his distrust ; no\ that Margery in any way 
endeavoured to blind him to what was passing before his 
face, but that he was fast getting to have eyes only for her. 
By this time she filled not only his wakings but many of his 
sleeping thoughts ; and when she was not actually before 
him, charming him with her beauty, enlivening him with her 
artless gaiety, and inspiring him with her innocent humour^ 
he fancied she was there, imagination, perhaps, heighten- 
ing all those advantages which we have enumerated. When 
a man is thoroughly in love, he is quite apt to be fit for very 
little else but to urge his suit. Such, in a certain way, 
proved to be the case with le Bourdon, who allowed things 
to pass unheeded directly before his eyes, that previously 
to his acquaintance with Margery would not only have 
been observed, but which would have most probably led to 
some practical results. The conduct of Pigeonswing was 
among the circumstances that were thus overlooked by Qur 
hero. In point of fact, Peter was slowly but surely work* 
ing on the mind of the Chippewa, changing all his opinions 
radically, and teaching him to regard every pale*face as an 
enemy. The task, in this instance, was not easy ; for Pi- 
geonswing, in addition to his general propensities in favour 
of the ' Yankees,' the result of mere accident, had con- 
ceived a real personal regard for le Bourdon, and was very 
alow to admit any views that tended to his injury. Tt» 
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flnig^ in the mind of the young warrior was severe; and 
twenty times was he on the point of warning his friend of 
the danger which impended over the whole party, when a 
senae of good faith towards Peter, who held his word to 
the contrary, prevented his so doing. This conflict of 
feeling was now constantly active in the breast of the 
young savage. 

Pigeonswing had another source of uneasiness, to which 
his companions were entirely strangers. While hunting, 
his keen eyes had detected the presence of warriors in the 
openings. It is true he had not seen even one, but he 
knew that the signs he had discovered could not deceive 
him. Not only were warriors at hand, but warriors in 
considerable numbers. He had found one deserted lair, 
from which its late occupants could not have departed 
many hours when it came under his own notice. By 
means of that attentive sagacity which forms no small por- 
tion of the education of an American Indian, Pigeonswing 
waa enabled to ascertain that this party, of itself, numbered 
seventeen, all o£ whom were men and warriors. The first 
fact waa easily enough to be seen, perhaps, there being 
just seventeen different impressions left in the grass ; but 
that all these persons were armed men, was learned by 
Pigeonswing through evidence that would have been over- 
k)oked by most persons. By the length of the lairs he 
was satisfied none but men of full stature had been there ; 
and he even examined sufficiently close to make out the 
proofs that all but four of these men carried fire-arms* 
Strange as it may seem to those who do not know how keen 
the senses become when whetted by the apprehensions 
and wants of savage life, Pigeonswing was enabled to 
discover signs which showed th^. the excepted were pro- 
vided with bows, and arrows, and spears. 

When the bee-hunter and his companion came in sight 
of the carcase of the bear, which they did shortly after 
ttie last remark which we have given in the dialogue re- 
corded, the former exclaimed with a littfe surprise — 

"How's this, Chippewa! You have killed this beast 
with your bow ! Did you not hunt with the rifle yester- 
day?" 
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" Bad fire rifle off now-a-days," answered Pigeofi8irtng{ 
sententiously. " Make noise — noise no good/' 

"Noise!" repealed the perfectly unsuspecting bee- 
hunter. *^ Little good or little harm can noise do in them 
openings, where there is neither mountains to give back 
an echo, or ear to be startled. The crack of my rifie has 
rung through these groves a hundred times and no harm 
come of it." 

*^ Forget war-time now. Bess nebber fire, less canH help 
bim. Pottawattamie hear great way off." 

" CMi ! That *s it, is: it ! You 're^ afraid our old frieads 
the Pottawattamies may find us out, and come to thank ua 
for all that happened down at the river's mouth. Well,^ 
continued le Bourdon, laughing, " if they wish another 
whiskey-spring, I have a small jug left, safely hid agatnat 
a wet day ; a very few drops will answer to make a tolera- 
ble spring. You red-skins don't know everything, Pigeons- 
wing, though you are so keen and quick-witted on a trail.'* 

•* Bess not tell Pottawattamie any more 'bout spring,** 
answered the Chippewa, gravely ; for by this time he re- 
garded the state of things in the openings to be so serioas 
as to feel little disposition to mirth. *« Why you don't go 
home, eh 1 Why don't med?cine-man go home, too ? Bess 
for pale-face to be wid pale-face when red man go on war- 
path. Colour bess keep wid colour." 

" I see you want to be rid of us, Pigeonswing ; but the 
parson has no. thought of quitting this part of the world 
until he. has convinced all the red-skins that they are 
Jews." 

•* What he mean, eh ?" demanded the Chippewa, with 
more curiosity than it was usual for an Indian warrior to 
betray. " What sort of man Jew, eh ? Why call red man 
Jew?" 

*« I know very little more about it than you do yourself^ 
Pigeonswing ; but such as my poor knowledge is, you're 
welcome to it. You 've heard of the Bible, I dare say?" 

^< Sartain — med'cinc-man read him Sunday. Good book 
to read, some t'ink." 

" Yes it's all that, and a great companion have I found 
my Bible, when I 've been alone with the bees out here in 
the openings. It tells us of our God^ Chippewa; and 
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teache* us how we are to please hiiA, and bow we majr 

. offend. It 's a great loss to you red-skins not to have such 
a book among you.'' 

** Med'cine-man bring him— don't do much good, yet; 
Bonnie day, pVaps, do better* How dat make red maa 
Jew?" 

'^ Why this is a new idea to me, though Parson Amen 
tieems fuiiy possessed with it. I suppose you know what 
a Jew is ?" 

" Don't know anyt'ing 'bout him. Sort o' nigger, eb T" 

**No, no, Pigeonswing, you're wide of the mark thii 
time. But, that we may understand each other, we'll be- 
^n at the beginning like, which will let you into the whole 
history of the pale-face religion. As we 've had a smart 
walk, bowcTer, and here is the bear's meat safe and sound, 
just as you left it, let us sit down a bit on this trunk of a 
tree, while I give you our tradition from beginning to end, 
«s it might he* In the first place, Chippewa, the earth 
was made without creatures of any sort to live oa it— not 
«o much as a squirrel or a woodchuck." 

" Poor country to bunt in, dat," observed the Chippewa, 
t|uietly, while le Bourdon was wiping his forehead after 
removing his cap. •< Ojebways stay in it very 4ittle time." 

" This, according to our belief, was before any Ojebway 
lived. At length, God made a man, out of day, and 
fashioned him, as we see men fashioned, and living all 
around us." 

** Yes," answered the Chippewa, nodding his head in 
assent. <'Den Manitou put plenty blood in him ^^dai 
«Eiake red warrior. Bible good booic, if tell dat tradition." 

''The Bible says nothing about any colours; but we 
suppose the man first made to have been a paie-face. At 
any rate, the pale-faces have got possession of the best parts 
of the earth, as it might be, and I think they mean to keep 
them. First come, first served, you know. The pale-facea 
are many, and are strong." 

'* Stopl" exclaimed Pigeonswiag, ia a way that was very 
Unusual for an Indian to interrupt another when speaking; 
** want to ask <juestion — How many pale-face you t'ink is 
dere l Ebber count him f ' 

/Count them I — Why, Chippewa, you might as well 
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eodnt the bees, as they bazz around a faOen tree. Ton 
saw me cut down the tree I last discovered, and saw the 
moveiiient of the little animals, and may jodge what success 
tongue, or eye, would have in counting tkem ; now, just as 
true Would it be to suppose that any man could county the 
pale-faces on this earth." 

'^ Don't want count all,** answered Pigeqnswing* " Want 
to kno^ how many dis side of great salt lake." * 

" That 's another matter, and more easily come at I 
understand you, now, Chippewa ', you wish to know how 
many of us there are in the country we call America t" 

"Jdss so," returned Pigeonswing, nodding in assent* 
*' Dat juss it—- ^uss what Injin want to know." 

** Well, we do have a count of our own people, from tiaie 
to time, and I suppose come about as near to the truth na 
men can come in such a matter. There must be above 
eight millions of us altogether } that is, old and young, big 
«nd little, male and female." 

" How many warrior you got? — don't want hear abooC 
tquaw and pappoose." 

** No, I see you *te warlike this morning, and want to see 
how we are likely to come out of this struggle with your 
Great Canada Father. Counting al) round, I think we 
might muster hard on upon a million of fighting-men—' 
good, bad, and indifferent ; that is to say, there must be a 
million of us of proper age to go into the wars." 

Pigeonswing made no anewer for near a minute. Botb 
In and the bee-hunter had come to a halt alongside of the 
bear's meat, and the latter was beginning to prepare hm 
own portion of the load for transportation, while his cooh 
panion stood thus motionless, lost in thought. Suddenly^ 
Pigeonswing recovered his recollection, and resumed the 
conversation, by saying — 

** What million mean, Bourdon ? How many time so^ger 
at Detroit, and so'ger on lakes f 

" A million is more than the leaves on all the trees in 
these openings" — le Bourdon's notions were a little exag^ 
gerated, perhaps, but this was what he 5azrf-^'*yes,1nore 
than the leaves on all these oaks, far an»d near. A million 
Is a countless number^ and I suppose wottM make a row of 
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tnen as long as from this spot to die sboretf of the great salt 
lake, if not further." 

It is probable that the bee-hanter, himself, had no very 
clear notion of the distance of which he spoke, or of tba 
number of men ii would actually require to fill the space 
he mentioned ; but his answer sufSiced deeply tcv impress 
the imagination of the Indian, who now helped le Bourdon 
to secure his load to his back, in silence, receiving the 
same service in return. When the tneat of the bear was 
i^ecurely bestowed, each resumed his riile, and the frienda 
commenced their march in, towards the chientS ; convers* 
ing, as they went, on the matter which still occupied their 
minds. When the bee-hunter again took up the history of 
the creation, it was to speak of our common mother. 

*' You will remember, Chippewa," he said, '• that I told 
you nothing on the subject of any woman. What I have 
told you, as yet, consarned only the first man, who was made 
out of clay, into whom God breathed the breath of life." 

"Dat good— * make warrior fuss. Juss right When 
breat' in him, fit to take scalp, eh V* 

** Why, as to that, it is not easy to see whom he was to 
scalp, seeing that he was quite alone in the world, until it 
. pleased his Creator to give him a woman for a companion.'' 

" Tell 'bout dat," returned Pigeonswing, with interest — • 
*• tell how he got squaw/* 

*^ Accordin' to the Bible, God caused this man to fall into 
a deep sleep, when he took one of his ribs, and out of that, 
he made a squaw for him. Thien he put them both to live 
together, in a most beautiful garden, in which all things 
excellent and pleasant was to be found— * some such place 
as these openings, I reckon." 

<<Any bee dere?" asked the Indian, quite innocently^ 
"Plenty honey, eh?" 

" That will I answer for 1 It could hardly be otherwise, 
when it was the intention to make the first man and first 
woman perfectly happy. I dare say, Chippewa, if the truth 
was known, it would be found that bees was a sipping at 
every fiower in that most delightful garden !" 

" Why pale^face quit dat garden, eh?— Why come here 
to drive poor Injin 'way from game ? Tell me dat. Boar- 
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don, If he can ? Why paleface erer leave Jmt gardeSi 

when he so han'some, eh 7' 

"God turned him out of it, Chippewa — yea, he waa 
turned out of it, with shame on his faee^ for ha?iog dis* 
obeyed the commandments of his Creator. Having led 
the garden, his ohildreti have scattered over the face of the 
earth." 

" So come here to drive off Injin 1 Well^ dat ^e way wid 
pale'face ! Did ever hear of red man comin^ to drive off 
pale-face V 

'* I have heard of yodr red warriors often coming to take 
our scalps, Chippewa. More or less of this has been done 
every year, since our people have landed in America. 
More than that they have not done, for we are too many 
to be driven very far in, by a few scattering tribes of 
Injins." 

"T'ink, den, more pale-face dan InJin, ehf. asked the 
Chippewa, with an interest so manifest, that he actually 
stopped in his semi-trot, in order to put the question*-* 
** More pale-face Warrior dan red men t'* 

" More ! Ay, a thousand timed more, Chippewa. Where 
you eould show one warrior, we could show a thousand !'' 

Now, this Was not strictly true, perhaps, but it answered 
the purpose of deeply impressing the Chippewa with the 
Uselessness of Peter's plans^ and, sustained as it was by his 
early predilections, it served to keep him on the right side, 
in the crisis which was approaching. The discourse con* 
tinued, much in the same strain, until the men got in with 
their bear's meat, having been preceded some time by the 
others, with the venison. / 

It is a little singular that neitheV the questions, nor the 
manner of Pigeonswing, awakened any distrust in the bee- 
hunter. So far from this, the latter regarded all that had 
passed as perfectly natural, and as likely to arise in con« 
Versation, in the Way t)f pure speculation, as in any other 
manner. Pigeonswing intended to be guarded in what he 
said and did, for^ a!s yet, he had not made up his mtnd 
which side he Would really espoUse,. in the event of the 
great project coming to a head. He had the desire, natu* 
ral to a red man, to avenge the wrongs committed against 
his race; but this desire existed in a form a good deal 
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miffgated by his intercourse with the "Yankees/' aiid his 
regard for individuals. It had, nevertheless, strangely oc- 
curred to the savage reasoning of this young warrior, that, 
possibly, some arrangement mi^ht be effected, by means 
of which he should take scalps iirom the Canadians, while 
Petet' and his other followers were working their will on 
the Americans. In this confused condition, was the mind 
of the Chippewa, when he and his companion threw down 
their loads, near the place where the provision of game was 
usually kept. This was beneath the tree, near the spring 
and the cook-house, in order that no inconvenience should 
arise from its proximity to the place where the party dwelt 
and slept. For a siege, should there be occasion to shut 
themselves up within the "garrison," the men depended 
on the pickled pork, and a quantity of dried meat ; of the 
latter of which, the missionary had brought a considerable 
supply in his own canoe. Among these stores, were a few 
dozen of buifaroe's, or bison's, tongues, a delicacy that 
would honour the best table in the civilized world, though 
then so common among the western hunters, as scarce to 
be deemed food as good as the common salted pork and 
beef of the settlements. 

The evening that followed proved to be one of singular 
softness and sweetness. The sun went down in a cloud- 
less sky, and gentle airs from the south-west fanned the 
warm cheeks of Margery, as she sat, resting from the 
labours of the day, with le Bourdon at her side, speaking 
of the pleasures of a residence in such a spot. The youth 
was eloquent, for he felt all that he said, and the maiden 
was pleased. The young man could expatiate on bees in 
a way to arrest any one's attention ; and Margery delighted 
to hear him relate his adventures with these little crea- 
tures ; his successes, losses, and journeys. 

** But are you not often lonely. Bourdon, living here in 
the openings, whole summers at a time, without a living 
soul to speak to]" demanded Margery, colouring to the 
eyes, the instant the question was asked, lest it should sub- 
ject her to an imputation against which her modesty re- 
volted, that of wishing to draw the discourse to a discussion 
on the means of preventing this solitude in future. 
" I have not been, hitherto," answered le Bourdon, so 
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frankly as at once to quiet bis compaoipn's sensitiTeneas* 
" though I will not answer for the future. Now thai I have 
so many with me, we may make some of them necessary. 
Mind — I say some, not all of my present guests. If I could 
have my pick, pretty Margery, the present company would 
give me all I can desire, and more toa I should not think 
of going to Detroit fcnr that companion, since she is to be 
found so much nef^arer." 

Margery blushed, and looked down — then she raised her 
eyes, smiled, and seemed grateful as well as pleased. By 
this time she had become accustomed to such remarks, and 
she had no difficulty in discovering her lover's wishes, 
though he had never been more explicit. The reflections 
natural to her situation threw a shade of gentle seriousness 
over her countenance, rendering her more charming thaa 
ever, and causing the youth to plunge deeper and deeper 
into the meshes that female influence had cast around him. 
In all this, however, one of the parties was governed by a 
manly sincerity, and the other by girlish artlessness. Di^ 
iidence, one of the most certain attendants of a pure pas- 
sion, alone kept le Bourdon from asking Margery to be- 
come his wife ; while Margery, herself, sometimes doubted 
whether it were possible that any reputable man could 
wish to connect himself and his fortunes with a family that 
had sunk as low as persons .could well sink, in this coun- 
try, and not lose their characters altogether. With these 
doubts and distrusts, so naturally affecting the mind of 
each, these young people were rapidly becoming more and 
more enamoured ; the bee-hunter betraying his passion in 
the close, absorbed attentions that more properly belong 
to his sex, while that of Margery was to be seen in sudden 
blushes, the thoughtful brow, the timid glance, and a cast 
of tenderness that came over her whole manner, and, as it 
might be, her whole being. 

While our young folk were thus employed, now convera* 
ing cheerfully, now appearing abstracted and lost in 
thought, though seated side by side, le Bourdon happened 
to look behind him, and saw that Peter was regarding them 
.with one of those intense, but mysterious expressions of 
the countenance, that had, now, more than once attracted 
his attention; g^iving reason^ each time, for a feeling in 
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Whi<5}i doubt, curiositj and apprehension were slnguJarly 
tningledy even in himself. 

At the customary hour, which was always eArly, m that 
party of simple habits, the whole family sought its restj 
the females withdrew within the chiente, while the males 
arranged their skins without. Ever since the erection of . 
the palisades, le Bourdon had been in the habit of calling 
Hive within the defences, leaving him at liberty to roam 
about inside, at pleasure. Previously to this new arrange- 
ment, the dog had b^en shut up in his kennel, in order to 
prevent his getting on the trftck of a de^r, or in cloise com- 
bat with some bear, when his master was not present to 
profit by his efforts. As the palisades were too high for 
his leap, this putting him at liberty within them^ answered 
the double purpose of giving^ the mastiff room for healthful 
exercise, add of possessing a most vigilant sentinel against 
dangers of all sorts. On the present occasion, however, 
the dog Was missing, and afier calling and whistling for 
him some time, the bee-hunter was fain to bar the gate, 
and leave Him on the outside. This done, he sought his 
skin, and was soon asleep. 

It was midnight, when the bee-hunter felt a hand laid 
on his own arm. It was the corporal, making this move- 
ment, in order to awake him. In an instant the young 
man was on his feet, with his rifle in his hand. 

" Did you not hear it. Bourdon V* demanded the corpo- 
ral, in a tone so low as scarce to exceed a whisper. 

« Hear what ! I 've been sleeping, sound as a bee in 
winter." 

" The horn ! — ^The horn has been blown twice, and, I 
think, we shall soon hear it again." 

** The horn was hanging at the door of the chknU, and 
the conch, too. It will be easy to see if they are in their 
places. 

It was only necessary to walk around the walls of the 
hut, to its opposite side, in order to ascertain this fact. Le 
Bourdon did so, accompanied by the corporal, and just as 
each laid a hand on the instruments, which were suspended 
In their proper places, a heavy rush was made against the 
gate, as if to try its fastenings. These pushes were re* 
peated several times. witK a violence that menaoi^d tbn 
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bars. Ot couvse, the two men stepped to the spot, a dl^ 
lance of oaly a few paces, the gateway of the palisades and 
the door of the ehienU being contiguous to each other, and 
immediately ascertained Jthat it was the mastiff, endear 
vouring to force his way in. The bee-hunter admitted thit 
dog, which had been trained to suppress his bark, though 
this animal Was too brave and large to throw away his 
breath, when he had better rely on his force. Powerful an^ 
mals, of this race, are seldom noisy^ it being the province 
of the cur, both among dogs and men, to be blustering and 
spitting out their venom, at all hours and seasons. Bive^ 
however, in addition to his natural disposition^ had been 
taught) from the time he was a pup, not to betray his pre* 
sence unnecessarily by a bark ) and it was seldom that hL 
deep throat opened beneath the arches of the oaks. When 
it did) it told like the toaring of the lion in the desert. 

Hive was no sooner admitted to the ' garrison,' than he 
manifested Just as strong a desire to get out, as, a moment 
before, he had manifested to get in. This, le Bourdon 
well kneW) indicated the presence of some thing, or crea* 
ture, that did not properly belong to the vicinity. Afler 
consulting with the corporal. Pigeons wing was called ; and 
leaving him as « sentinel at the gate, the two others made 
a sortie. The corporal was as brave as a lion, and loved 
all such movements, though he fully anticipated encouDter<» 
ing savages, while his companion expected an interview 
with bears. 

As this movement was made at the invitation of the dog, 
it was judiciously determined to let him act as pioneer, on 
the advance. Previously to quitting the defences, how- 
ever, the two adventurers looked closely to their arms. 
lUich examined the priming, saw that his horn and pouch 
were accessible, and loosened his knife in its sheath. The 
corporal, moreover, fixed his " baggonet," as he called the 
formidable, glittering instrument that usually embellished 
the end of his musket — a musket being the weapon he 
chose to carry, while the bee-hunter, himself^ was armed 
with 9 'ong, western rifle. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** The captitres of a conqueror's nkood 
." Rush'd burning through his frame I 
** The depths of that green solitude 

** Its torrents could not tame, 
** Though stiflness lay, with eve's last smile, 

'' Bound those far fountains of the Nile." 

Mf9* 



When the bee hunter and corporal Flint thus went forth 
at midnight, from the '* garrison'* of Cattle Meal* (^Aa^emi 
Off fftte/,) as the latter would have expressed it, it was with 
no great apprehension of meeting any other than a fomw 
footed enemy, notwithstanding the blast of the horn th« 
worthy corporal supposed he had heard. The moveraenta 
of the dog seemed to announce such a result rather th^ 
any other, for Hive was taken along as a sort oi guide* 
Le Bourdon, however, did not permit his mastiff to run 
off wide, but, having, the animal at per&ct GommaBd, if 
was kept close to his own person. 

The two 9ien first moiled tqw^ds the grove of the Kitchp« 
en, much to Hive's discontent. The dog several time* 
halted, and he whined, and growled, and otherwise aaao* 
ifested his great dislike to proceed in tha^ direction* Al 
length so decided did his resistance become, that bis Bias^ 
ter said to his companion, . 

*' It seems to me best, corporfil, to let the mastiff lend 
us. I have never yet seen hjlm so set on not going in on^^ 
way, and on going in another. Hive has a capital noMr 
and we may trust him." 

*' Forwardc' returued the oorporal* wli«»liM ^i^l it 
' (» 
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the direction of the dog ; '* one thing ihould be nndefMoodf 
hoirerefi Bourdoni which is this— jou nkust act aa light 
troops in this sortie, and I as the main bodj. If we come 
on the inimj, it^will be jour dutj to skrimraage in front a« 
long as you can, and then fall back on on your resarves* 
I shall depend chiefly on the bagconeti which is the best 
tool to put anlnjid up with ; and as he falls back, before 
my charge, we must keep him under as warm a fire a« 
possible. Haring no caralry, the dog might be made use- 
ful in movements to the front and on our flanks.** 

'* Pooh, pooh, corporal, youVe almost as much set in 
the notions of your trade as parson Amen is set in his 
idees about the lost tribes. In my opinion there'll bo 
more trihtu finmd in these openings before the summer ia 
orer than we shall wish to meet« Let us follow the dog | 
and see what will turn up/' Hive weu followed, and he 
took a direction that led to a distant point in the openings, 
where, not only the trees were much thicker than com« 
teon, but where a small tributary of the Kalamazoo ran 
through a ravine, from the higher lands adjacent into the 
ftiain arteiy of all the neighboring water courses. The 
bee-hunter knew the spot well, having often drank at the 
lirulet, and cooled his brow in the close shades of the 
ravine, when heated by etertions in the more open grounds* 
In short, the spot was one o£ the most eligible for conceal- 
ment, coolness, and pure water, within several miles of 
Castle Meal. The trees formed a spacious grove around 
it, and, by means of the banks, their summits and leaves 
answered the purpose of a perfect screen to those who 
might descend into the ravine, or, it would be better to 
say, to the bottoifi. Le Bourdon was no sooner satisfied 
that his mastifl' was proceeding towards the great spring 
which formed the rivulet, at the head of the ravine men- 
tkmed, than he suspected Indians might be there. He had 
seen signs about the spot, which wore an appearance of 
ilB having been used as a place of encampment — or for, 
*^ camping out," as it is termed in the language of the west 
-«*and, coupling the sound of the. horn with the dog's 
movements, his quick apprehension seized on the facts as 
aibfdiiig n^asonable grouuds of distrust Oonsaqnentlj 
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be resorted to great caution^^ as he aad tke eorpol:al tm* 
tared the wood which surrounded the ppriof, and the 
small oval bit of bottom that lay spread before it, like a 
little lawn. Hive was kept close at his master's aidaii 
though he manifested a marked impatience to advance. 
** Now, corporsd,'^ said the bee-hunter in a low tone, " I 
think we have lined some savages to their holes. . We will 
go roun^the basin and descend to the bottom, in a close 
wood wluch grows there. Did you see that i" 

'* I suppose I did,*^ answered the corporal, who wbm as 
firm as a rock — " You meant to ask me if I saw fire 1" 

*^ I did. The red men have lighted their council fint 
in this spot, and have met to talk aroufid it Well, let 
*em hearken to each other's Hioughts, if they will ; we 
shall be neither the better nor the woi^ for it.'' 

** I don't know that. When the comotander in chief 
calls together his principal officers, something usualiy 
comes of it. Who knows but this rery council is called 
in order to take opinions on the subject of besieging oi 
of storming our new garrison ? Prudent soldiers should 
always be ready for the worst." 

' ^^ I have no fear, so long as Peter is with us. Thai 
chief is listened to by every red skin ; and while we havm 
him among us there will be little to care for. But. we am 
getting near to the bottom, and must work our ifaf. 
through these bushes with as litde noise as possible* K 
will keep the dog quiet." 

The manner in which that sagacious animal now be? 
haved was truly wonderful., Hive appeared to be quite a#, 
much aware of the necessity of extreme caution as either 
of the men, and did not once attempt to precede his mas* 
ter his own length. On one or two occasions he actually 
discovered the best passages, and led his companiona 
through them with something like the intelligence of a 
human being. Neither growl nor bark escaped him; on. 
the contrary, even the hacking breathing of an impatient, 
dog was suppressed, precisely as if the animal, knew how 
near he was getting to the most watchful ears in the world., 

After using the greatest care, the bee-hunter and the 
corporal got just such a station as they desired. It wa« 
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wkbiil n ^6tf itm fe^t of the edge of the corer, hot per> 
Aetly eon'eeal^, While stsafl openings enabled them to 
•ee all that was passing in their front. A fallen tree, 
m nliek of somewhat rare occurrence in the Openuigs of 
Ifiehigan, eren fiimished them with a seat, while it ren- 
dered their position less exposed. Hire placed himself 
at bis master's side, apparently trusting to other senses 
Mmhi that of sight for his information, since he could see 
nothing of what was going on in front. 

As soon as the two men had taken theif stations^ an4 
began to look about them, a feeling of awe mingled with 
Iheir curiosity. Truly, the scene was one so very remark- 
iMe and imposing, that it might hare filled more intellect 
tiUd atid b^er fortified minds with some such sensadon. 
The fire was by no means large, nor was it particularly 
bright ; but sufficient to cast a dim light on the objects 
KMnn reach of its rays. It was in the precise centre of a 
tit of bottom land of about half an acre in extent, which 
trasso fbrhied and surrounded, as to have something of 
Ihe appearance of the arena of a large amphitheatre. — ^ 
There was one break in the encircling rise of ground^ il 
is true, and that ni^as at a spot directly opposite the station 
efLe Bourdon and his companion, where the rill wlUch 
flowed from the spring found a passage out toward the 
more open ground. Branches shaded most of the mound^ 
but the arena itself was totally free from all vegetation but 
that which covered the dense and beautiful sward with 
wliich it was carpeted. Such is a brief description of thir 
itatunil accessories of this remarkable scene. 
^ But it was firom the human actors, and their aspects, 
occupations, movements, dress, and appearance gener« 
dly, that the awe which came over both the bee-hunter 
flittd the corporal, had its oigin. Of these, near fifty were 

e^esent, offering a startling force by their numbers alone., 
ach man w;as a warrior, and each warrior was in his 
pliii^t. These were facts that the familiarity of the two 
wfiite men with Indian customs rendered only too certain* 
What was 8t91 more striking was the fact that all present 
8)>peared to be chie& ; a circumstance which went to 
Axm that an imposing body of red men was most Kkety 
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gMMfirfaere In the Openiiigi, «d4 tkat tto* at lio peat diai 
iMioa* It wia8:wlilleobseffviaf4 and r^eetiDf on aUtkaat 
tkiogsy asinptcicMi first- otms^ the. mind of la Boiiaioli 
^at> tUs great^coiincil was about to be heldU at that madit 
night .hour, aod eo neap his owo abode* for the f^vpoao 
ofaoeomnstodatrag Peter, whoee appearanGe in the dayh 
eioifdy froai that insta&t, he begaa to expect. . » 

- The.iiidiaiiadreadfpieeeiitr/waie not eeated. The^ 
iMood in groufis,. oonvening^ or stalked «cro#8 the asenaj 
aeiBembhng so inanj dark and etatdj sfieetreB. No sound 
was heard among thenit a <»rcum8tanee that added lai^aJ^ 
lothe ii»iid and supernatural aspeet of the seena. If .Anj 
spdfkc, it WW in a tone soilowand gentle, asto earry tfaa 
sound no larther than to the ears that were Usleniaipi 
two norer- spoke 9l^ the temeiuipe and in the saat 
gfonp, while the nioecasin permitted no foe^-fall to bf 
Mdible. - Nothing could have been flaore unearthly Ana 
Ike picture presented in that little, wood-droled aimui, ef 
vel?et-like grass. and rural beauty. The erect, stalking 
fernis, half naked, if not eVen more ; the swarthy skiaa^ 
the iaees fievce in the savage conceits which were intended 
to strike' terror mto the bosoms of eneihies, and the gUn^ 
taiing ^yesthat fiiirly sparkled in their midst, all coatrib^ 
ttted to the chafacter of the seeae, which le Bourd&a 
rightly enough imi^ned was altogether much the most 
i!pmarkaUe ^ any he had ev^ been in the way of wi^ 
nesnng. *^i 

Our two fiipeetators might have been seated on the ftliett 
tree half an hour^ all oiT which tithe they had been gazinf 
at what was' passing before their eyes- ; w^ poAi^ely' not 
a^ hum€Ui sound to r^ievo the uneartl^ nature of the.pia» 
ture; No one spoke, coughed, laughed, or exclastmed, la 
all that period. Suddenly, every chief stood still, andaB 
the faces turned in the same direction. It was towtt!di 
the little gaterWfl^ v>f the rill, which being the side t^tlii 
t^nmtL most rehiote firom the bee4iunter and the corporaL 
lay nearljr in d»kness ais respected them. With the laa 
men it must have been different, for they all appeared %§ 
tmm intent eiqsectatioQ' of someone from that quarter. 
Nor did they have to wait long ; for, in half a minute, two 
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Ibms Clime out|Of the obscaritr, adFaneioff with a digni- 
iMl and Miberate Iroad to the ceotie of the arena.^^ 
Am these aew eomers got mora within the iafliieiice of the 
liekerini^ light, le Bourdon saw that thc^woie Peter and 
Fteson Amen* The tint led, with a sbw, iniposiog man* 
asr, while the other followed, not a litde bewildered witk 
what he saw. It Bwy be as well to expkaii here, that the 
Indian was coming alone to this place of meeting, wh«n 
he encountered the missionary wandering among £e oaks, 
lookia^ f<M* le Bourdon and the corporal, and, inrtead of 
«Bdear(»ring to throw off this unexpected eompamoa, ha 
flatly invited him to be of his own party. 

It was evident to le Bourdon, at a glance, &at Pe^ar 
WIS expected, though it was not quite so cle^ur that such 
was ^h% feet as regarded his cwnpanion. Still, resfed 
to€ the great chief prevented. any mantfeslations of siu^ 

K, or discontent, aadtfae mediciae^man ofthe pide 
was received with as grave a courtesy as if he had 
Immh an invited guest Just as the two hsid entered the 
dark circle that formed around them, a young chief threw 
some dry sticks on the &e, which, blazing upward, cast 
a atronger light on a row of as terrifically looking counte- 
iiaoces as ever gleamed on hun^n forms. This sudden 
illumination, with its accompanying accessories, had the 
aibct to startle aH the white spectators, though Peter looked' 
«i the whole with a calm like that of the leafless tree» 
wten the cold is at its height, and the currants of the winti^ 
air are death-like still. Nothing appeared to move iktsi / 
»rhether expected or not ; though use had probaUy ac- 
eostamed his eye to all the aspects in which savage in|^ 
anity could off'er savage forms. He even smiled^ as. ho 
mmde a gesture of recc^nition, which seemed to salute the 
irhole group. It was just then, when the fire bumad 
brightest, and when the chiefs pressed most within ka 
ilrfkiettce, that le Bourdon perceived that his old acquaint 
ta&ces, the head men of the Pottawattamiee, were pseseiit, 
among the other chiefs so strangely and portentou^ 
issembled ki these founds which he had so long pos* 
aessed almoin entirSy to himself. 
, A few of the dde^of the chiefs now approached Petw^ 
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and a low converoation took place betweto iimm. Wbal 
was said did not reach )e Bourdont of course ; for it was 
not even heard in the dark carele of savages who surround- 
ed the fire» The effect of this secret drogue, however, 
was to cause all the chiefs to be seated, each taking hm 
place on the grass ; the whole preserving the original cir* 
cle around the fire. For^natelj, for the wisl^* of le 
Bojordon* Peter and his coiiipanions took their statione 
direct!/ opposite to his own seat, thus enabling him to 
watch every lineament of that remarkable chiers still mete 
remarkable countenance* Unlike each, and all, of the 
red men around him, the face of Peter was not painted, 
except by the tints imparted by natuie ; wluch, in his case, 
"was that of copper a little tarnished, or rendered dull Irf 
the action of the atmosphere* The bee*hunter could di^ 
tinctly trace every lineament ^ nor was the daik roving 
eye beyond the reach o£ his own vision. Some atten^on 
was given to the fire^ too, one of the younger cUefs ocea^ 
sionally throwing on it a hw dried sUeks, more to keep 
. alive the flame, and to renew the li^^t, than from n»f 
need of warmth. One other purpose, however, this fira 
did answer; that of enabling the young ohieft to lishl 
the pipes that were now prepared ; it seldom occurring uM 
the chiefs thus assembled without smokmg arouiid their 
council fire. 

As this smoking was just, then more a matt«ri^ eere- 
mony than for any other purpose* a whiff or two suAoedi 
for each chief; the smoker passing the pipe to his neigh* 
bor as soon as he had inhaled a few puffs. The Indiana 
are models of propriety in their happiest moods, tmd everjr 
one in that dark ai^ mending circle was permitted to 
have his turn with the pipe,, before any other step waa 
taken. There were but two pipes lighted, and mouths 
being numerous, some time was neccMary in order to coni« 
jAete this ceremony. Still, no sign of impatience was 
eeen, the lowest chief having m much respect paid to his 
ftelings, as related to this attention, as the highest. At 
length the pipes completed their circuit, even Paion Amea 
getting, and using, his turn, when a dead pause sue^^^ 
eeeded. The silence resembled . that of a Quaker 
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imgt tfnd wW'bivktfi enljr bj the rising of one ofthi ^h- 
e^»al chiefs, erldentljf about to speak. The lan^sige of 
the mat Ojebwaj notion was used on this occasion^ most 
of rae oi^fs present bekHiging to some one of the ttibes 
of that stoekf tbou^ seteral spoke other tongties, English 
and FreTOh inelnded. Of the three whites p^sent, Par- 
son Amen alone fuHj comprehended all diat was said, he 
httrtof qusUded himself in tbte retfpect, to prelich to the 
tribes of that people ; thoirgh le Botn-don understood 
nearly all, and eren the corporal comprehended a good 
de«L The nwiie of the chief who ^nit spoke at this secret 
meeting, which was aAerWM^s known among the Ojeb' 
ways t^ the name of the ** Council of the Bottom Land, 
nettr to the spring of gushing water^^' wbs Bear's Meat« 
an appidtsftiwi that might denote a distinguished hunter, 
ralher than an orator of rniich renown. 

^* Bw^rs of the many tribes of the OJebwajrs,*' com-^* 
flieiieed tbiflpenenage, ^* The Great Spirit has permitted 
u» to meet in ccMineil. The M afnilou of our fathers is 
now among theae oaks, llstenii>g to our words, and iook* 
iof in at oinr< hearts* • Wise Indians will be carefbl what 
thej sajr in stmh a presence, and carcfful of what tbey 
tfakiki AH ahiwrtd be said knd tllought for the best. We ^ 
are a scattevwi iMtiofrt and the time is come when we' 
must stop in- our tracks, or travel bejond the sound of 
eaeh dtbo'^s dories. If we travel beyond the hearing bt 
our peofrie^ soon will our children learn tongues that C^eb- 
way eiffs cannot vmdeliNandi The mother talks to her 
ohildi and the child leams her words. But no child cai^ 
faear^erosaa gfeat krke. ' Once "we Hved nearthe rising ' 
sun* Where are we now Y Some of o«r joung meh say ' 
th«y have seen*, the son go do#tt iii the lakes of sweet 
waMr. There ^an be no hunting grounds beyond thai 
spotf ^nd if ire would live. We must stand still in our ^ 
Iradfis. How to do this, we have met to consider. 

'' Brothersi many wise chiefs and braves are seated at* 
this council fire. It is pleasant to ray eyes to look upon 
them. Ottawa», Chippewb^« Pottawattamies^ Menomi* 
nees, Hnrons and all. Our Father at Quebec has dug tip 
tfa» hatahat Agninii tHe' Yankees. The wdr path is open 
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bf tWQen Detroit and all the vUlagea of the red men* TJie * 
prophets are speaking tp Qur. people, and we listen* Onm 
is here ; he. is about to speak. The eowieil will hare but ' 
a single sense, which will be that of hearing.*^ 

Thuis coqelttding. Bear's Meat took bis seat, in tha 
B^nte composed aod dignifiod njanqer as that in which ha « 
had risen, and deep silence succeeded- So profound waif 
the stillness tb«^t, taken in Gpimection with the dark ]iae»« • 
ments, the lustrous eye-bails that threw back the light 4iC 
the fire, the^rrific paint and the arraed hands of evefj wftr* 
rior present, the picture might be described as imposing ta 
a de^ee th^.ifi seldom seen in the. asaeiabliep of tha^ 
civilized. In the mfdst of this general birt poKtontona 
calmi Pel^r ano^. The breathing of the circle grew, 
deeperr so m^qh 9p.^ to,bQ audible, the only maaner in > 
which the iqtensitj of the oe^^ioo expeotatioa betrajraA^ 
its^l^ ( P^ter was an experienced orator, and knew how** 
to turn every, miantia^ of hi? art to good aoconnt. Hit . 
every ntovem^fit was deliberate, his attitude highly dip»> 
fied*-r-eveii his ^eseeined^ eloquent . 

Oratory ! what a power art tbeu, wielded, as is sooftett • 
thecas^, asi tnuch ,lbr eviil as i^r good. The rery reason* 
ing that might appear to be obtoose, or which would ba 
ov^rlopked entirely when written and published, issuing 
froin the mQUth,. aided by the feelings, of sympe^ bxA' 
the impulses of the masses^ see»s to partake of the win**. 
dom of divii^ty* Thus in it,, also, wil^ the passions, Jmi ' 
serine of wroi^Ci ^he appealy to vengeaone^ atid all the- 
other iuce(imeft of bum^n eoioticm* I«t (Jiambe- addressed ' 
to the C0)d eyeofj*ea8(dn.%fpd judgment^ in the .form eC' 
written statem<»t|i, aiid,d|e mind pauees to weigh tkm* * 
for<^ofArguBaen^,. the justice of the appeals, tha truth of 
&cts ; but let them come upon .(he ear. aided by thy astr' 
wi^h a; poorer epneentr^ted. by synspatby, andvtbe torrent. 
is often leas destructive in its course, than tbatof the whirl- • • 
wind tha^t thou csuaist awaken I 

*' (Gbiefsqf the fsi^tOtiebway nation, I wuAi yen weU,*' 
said Peter, stretcbfOg out bi» aritis towards thaearcle, as 
if desirous ^f eml^acingifdlqpeeslBQit. *^ The Manaum hne> 
been good to me. He has cleared a path to this springs 
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and to this council fire. I tee around it the fiiees of numj 
Mends. Whj should we not all be friendly t Why 
•bould a red man erer strike a blow against a red man ? 
^le Great Sfririt made ns of the same colonr, and placed 
OS on the same hunting grounds. He meant that we 
should hunt in company ; not take each other's scalps. 
A>w many warriors hare fatten in our family wars t 
Who has counted them? Who can sayt Perhaps 
•aoogh, had they not been killed, to drive the pale fiices 
iaio the sea !*^ 

-Here Peter, who as yet had spoken only in « low and 
hmely aadible voice, suddenly paused, in order to allow 
the idea he had just thrown out to work on the minds 
of has Ufftea^jra. That it was producing its efbct was ap- 
fmnm by the manner in which one stem fafee turned to- 
waids another, and eye seemed to seardi in eye some re- 
q^Dse to a qnery that the mind suggested, though no ut- 
t«vance was given to It with the tongue. As soon, how- 
over, as the prator thought time sufficient to impress that 
dbought on the memories of the listenen had elapsed, he 
leeamed, suffering his voice gradually to increase in toI- 
wacv as he warmed with his subject. 

•♦Yes," he continued, •* the Manitou has* been very 
kind. Who is the ManttOtt T Has anyindian ever seen 
htm T Every Indian has seen him. No one can look on 
die huBtiM grounds, on the lakes, on the prairies, on the 
trees, on the game, without seeing his hand. His face i» 
to- he seen an the sun at noonniay ; his eyes in the stars 
at night. Has any Indiati ever heard the Manftou t 
When it thunders, he speaks. When the cras^ is loudest^ 
than he scoMs. Some Indhin has- ^done wrong. Perhaps 
^ne'red man has taken another red man*s scalp \^ 

yknother pause succeeded, briefer, and less imposing 
thpathe first, but one that sufficed to impress on the Ms- 
teaars anew, the great evil of an Indtan^ii raising his hand 
•gainst an Indian. 

^ Yes, there is no one so deaf as not to hear the voice 
oT the Great Spirk when he is afigiy," resumed Peter. 
** Zen thoasands of buf^oe bulls, roaring together, do 
not make as much noise as kas whisper. SfHread &e ]»»- 
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ties, and the openings, and the lakes, before him, and he 
can be heard in all, and on all, at the same time. 

'* Here is a^medicine priest of the pale-faces ; he teQi 
me that the voice of theMaditou reaches into the largest 
villages of his people, beneath the rising sun, when it is 
heard bj the red man across the great lakes, and near the 
rocks of the setting sun. It is a loud voice ; wo to him 
who does not remember it. It speaks to all colours, and 
to every people, and tribe, and nation.** 

" Brothers, that is a lying tradition which says there 
is pne Manitou for a Sae, and another for the Ojebway— 
one Manitou for the red man, and another for the pale- 
face. In this, we aire alike., One Great Spirit made all ; 
governs all ; rewards all ; punishes all. He may keep 
the Happy Hunting Grounds of an Indian separate from . 
the white man's HeaveB| for he knows that their customs 
are different, and what would please a warrior would dis- . 
please a trader ; and what would please a trader would 
displease a ivarrior. He has thought of these things, and 
has made several places for the spirits of the good^ let their 
colours be what they may. Is it the same with the places 
of the spirits of the bad! I think not. To me it would 
seem best to let them go together, that they may torment 
one another. A wicked Indian and a wicked pale-face 
would make a bad neighborhood. I think the Manitoii 
will let them go together. 

*' Brothers, if tlie Manitott keeps the good Indiaa and 
the good pale-foce apart in another world, what has brought 
thfwn tiigetker in this 1 If he brings the bad spirits of all 
eolours tdgetheria another world* why should they coma- 
together here, before their time ? A place for wicked 
vpmtB should not be fbuad. en earth. This is wrong; it 
must be looked into. 

^* Brothers, I have now^done ; thk pale-foce wishes to 
speak, and I have said that you would hear his words. 
When he has spoken his ntiad, I may have more to tell 
yon. Now, listen to the iHiranger. He is a medicine- 
priest of ^6 white men, and says he has a great secret to 
teli our people-^when he has tdd it* I have another for 
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tbeif earS} too. Mine niust be apo&eti when there i$ no 
one near but the .children of red clay." 

Hjiving thus opened the way for ihe missionary, Petei 
courteously took his seat, producing a little disappoint- 
ment among his own admirers, though he awakened a 
lively curiosity to know what this medicine-priest might 
have to say on an occasion so portentous. The Indians 
in the regions of the great lakes had long been accustomed 
to missionaries, and it is probable that even some of their 
own traditions, so far as they related to religions topics, 
had been insensibly coloured by, if not abtolutely derived 
from, men of this character : ^r the first whites who are 
known to have penetrated into that portion of the conti- 
nent, were Jesuits, who carried the cross as their standard 
and emblem of peace. Blessed emblem ! , that any should 
BO confound their own names and denuciatory practices 
vr^th the revealed truth, as to imagine that a standard so 
appropriate should ever be out of seai^on and place, when 
it is proper for man to use aught, at all, that is addressed 
to his sensies, in the way of symbols, rites and ceremonies ! ' 
To the Jesuits succeeded the Jes^ ceremonious and less 
imposing priesthood of America, as America peculiarily 
was in the first years that foltowed the Revolution. There 
is reason to believe that the spirit of God, in a greater or 
less degree, accompanied all ; for all were self-denying 
and zealous, though the fruits of near two centuries of labor 
have, as yet, amounted ix> little more than the promise of 
the harvest at some distant clay* Enough, however, was 
known of the missionaries, and tbeir views in gefieml, t»" 
pfei!)are the eon noil; in some small degree, fer ^e fcMTth- 
cothing exhibition. 

Parson Artien had caught sojfneef the habits of the In- 
dians, in the course ofyears of commutiieation and inters 
course. Like them be had learned to be deliberate, caloi 
and dignified in .his exterior ; andj like them^ be had ae« 
quired a sententious mode of speaking. 

*^ My children,** he said, for he deemed it best to assume 
the parental charm^ter, in a seene of so great JDOment, 
*^ fis Peter has tdd you, the Spifit of God is among' you! 
Christians know that such has he promised to be always 
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ynt\i hU people, and I see faces in this circle that I am 
ready to claim as belonging to those who have prayed 
with me, in days that are long past. If your souls are not 
touched by divine love, it does not kill the hope I entertain 
of your yet taking up the cross, and calling upon the Re- . 
deemer*ji name. But, not for this, have I come with Pe-- 
ter, this night. I am now here to lay before you an all 
important fact, that Providence has revealed to me, as the . 
fruit of long labour in the vineyard of study and biblical 
inquiry. It is a tradition — and red men love traditions— 
It is a tradition that touches your own history, and which 
it will gladden your hearts to hear, for it will teach you 
how much your nation and tribes have been the subject of 
the especial care and love of the Great Spirit. "When my 
children say speak, I shall be ready to speak.** 

Here the missionary took his seat, wisely awaidng a 
demonstration on the part of the council, ere. he ventured 
to proceed any further. This was the first occasion on * 
which he had ever attempted to broach, in a direct form, 
his favoiite thieory of the ' lost tribes.* Let a man get 
once fairly possessed of any peculiar notion, whether it be 
on religion, political economy, morals, politics, arts, or any 
thing else, and he sees little beside his beloved principle, . 
which he is at all times ready to advance, deiend, demon- 
strate, or expatiate on. Nothing can be simpler than the^ 
two great dogmas of Christianity, which are so plain that 
all can both comprehend them and feel their truth. They *; 
teach us to love God, the surest way to obey him, and to 
love our neighbor as o(!U'selves. Any one can understand 
this ; all can see how just it is, and how much of moral ^ 
sublimity it contains. It is Godlike, and brings us near the 
very essence of the Divinity, which is love, mercy, and 
truth. Yet, how few are content to accept the teachings 
of the Saviour in this respect, without embarrassing them 
with theories that have so much of their origin in human 
fancies. We do not mean by this, however, that Parson < 
Amen was so very wrong in bestowing a part of his atten- 
tion on that wonderful people, who, so early set apart by . 
the Creator as the creatures of his own especial ends, have 
already played so great a part in the history of nations. 
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and who are designed, so far as we «an penetrate revela- 
tiont jet to enact their share ia the sublime drama of hu- 
man events. 

As for the council, its members were moved bj more 
than ordinary curiosity to hear what further the missionary 
might have to say, though all present succeeded admira- 
bly in suppressing the exhibition of any interest that might 
seem weak and womanly. After a decent delay, theref4>re. 
Beards Meat intimated to the parson that it would be 
agreeable to the chiefs present to listen to him further. 

" My children, I have a great tradition to tell you,*' the 
missionary resumed, as soon as on his feet again ; *' a very 
great and divine tradition ; not a tradition of man's, but 
one that came direct from the Manitou himself. P^er 
has spoken truth : there is but one Great Spirit ; he is the 
Great Spirit of all colours, and tribes, and nations. He 
made all men of the same clay.*^ Here a slight sensation 
was perceptible among the audience, most of whom were 
very decidedly of a different opinion, on this point of natu- 
ral history. But the missionary was now so far warmed 
with his subject as to disregard any slight interruption, 
and proceeded as if his listeners had betrayed no feeling. 
** And he divided them afterwards into nations and tribes. 
It was then that he caused the colour of his creatures to 
change. Some he kept white, as he bad made them. 
Some he put behind a dark cloud, and they became alto- 
gether black. Our wise men think that this was done in 
punishment for their sins. Some he painted red, like the 
nations on this continent," Here Peter raised a finger, in 
sign that he would ask a question ; ft>r, without permission 
granted, no Indian would interrupt the speaker. Indeed, 
no one of less claims than Peter would hardly have pre- 
sumed to take the step he now did, and that because he 
■aw a burning curiosity gleaming in the bright eyes of so 
many in the dark circle. 

" Say on, Peter," answered the missionary to this sign ; - 
•* I will reply." 

" Let my brother say wj^ the Great Spirit turned the 
Indian to a red colour \ Was he angry with him X or did 
he paint him so out of love 1" 
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** That is more than I can tell you, friends* There are 
manj colours among men, in different parts of the world, 
and many shades among people of the same colour. There 
are pale-faces feir as the lilj, and there are pale-faces so 
dark, as scarcely to be distinguished from blacks. The 
sun does much of this ; but no sun, nor want of sun, will 
ever make a pale-face a red-skin, or a red-skin a pale-fiice.^ 

*' Good — that is what we Indians say. The Manitou 
has made us different ; he did not mean that we should 
lire on the same hunting grounds,'* r^oined Peter, who 
rarely failed to improve every opportunity in order to im- 
press on the minds of his followers the necessity c^ now 
crushing the serpent in its shell. 

** No man can say that,*' answered Parson Amen.— 
** Unless my people had come to this continent, the word 
of God could not have been preached by me, along the 
shores of these lakes. But I will nomi speak of our great 
tradition. The Great Spirit divided mankind into nations 
and tribes. When this was done, he picked out one for 
. his chosen people. The pale faces call that favorite, and 
for a long time much favored people, Jews. The Manitou 
' led them through a wilderness, and even through a salt 
lake, until they reached a promised land, where he per- 
mitted them to live for many hundred i^inters. A great 
* triumph was to come out of that people— ^the triumphs of 
' truth and of the law, over sin and death. In the course 
of time-— " 

Here a young chief roscj made a sign of caution, and 
crossing the circle rapidly, disappeared by the passage 
through which the rill flowed. In about a minute he re- 
turned, showing the way into the eentre of the council to 
'one whom all present immediately recognised as a runner, 
.by his dress and equipments. Important ne^s was at 
hand ; yet not a man of all that croud either rose or spoke, 
in impatience to learn what it was ! . 
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CHAPTER n. 

Who will believe that, with a smile whose blessing 
Would, like the patriarch's, soothe a dying hoai i 

With voice as low, as gentle, and caressing 
As e'er won maiden^s lips in moonlit bower ; 

With kick like patient Job*s, eschewing evil ; 
V With motions graceliil as the birds io air } 
Thou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e'er clinched fingers in a captive's hair? 

Hallsck's Red^aohti» 

Although the arrival of the runner was so totally un- 
expected^ it scarcely disturbed the quiet of that grave a»* 
sembly. His approaching step had been beard, and he waa 
introduced in the manner mentioned, when the young chief 
resumed his seat, leaving the messenger standing near the 
centre of the circle, and altogether within the influence of 
the light. He was an Ottawa, and had evidently travelled 
far and fast.' At length he spoke ; no one having put a 
single question to him, or betrayed the least sign of imp«r- 
tient curiosity. 

" I come to tell the chiefs what has happened," said the 
runner. " Our Great Father from Quebec has sent his 
young men against the Yankees. Red warriors, too, were 
there in hundreds — " here a murmur of interest was slightly 
appiarent among the chiefs — ''their path led them to De* 
roit ; it is taken." 

_ A low murmur, expressive of satisfaction, passed round 
' the circle, for Detroit was then the most important of all 
the posts held by the Americans, along the whole line of 
the great lakes. Eye met eye in surprise and admiration ; 
then one of the older chiefs yielded to his interest in the 
subject, and inquired — 

*' Have our young men taken many pale-face scalps V 

" So few Chat they are not worth counting. I did not 
see one pole that was such as an Indian loves to look on.'* 
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" Did our young men keep back, and let the warriors 
ftom Cluebec do all the fighting?" 

" No one fought; The Yankees asked to be made pri- 
soners, without using their rifles. Never before have so 
many captives been led into the villages with so little to 
make their enemies look on them with friendly ^yes." 

A gleam of fierce dielight passed athwart the dark fea- 
tures of Peter. It is probable that he fell into the same 
error, on hearing these tidings, as that which so generally 
prevailed for a short time among the nativeaof the Old Worlds 
at the commencement of both of the two last wars of the 
republic, when the disasters with which they opened induced 
8o mkny to fall into the fatal error of regarding Jonathan 
as merely a "shopkeeper." A shopkeeper, in a certain 
sense, he may well be accounted ; but among his wares are 
arms, that he has the head, the heart, and the hands to use^ 
as man has very rarely been known to use them before. 
£ven at this very instant, the brilliant success which has 
rendered the armed citizens of this country the wondei^ 
of Europe, is reacting on the masses of the Old World, 
tefiching them their power, and inciting them to stand up 
to the regularly armed bands of their rulers, with a spirit 
and confidence that, hitherto, has beep little known in theic 
histories. Happy, thrice happy will it be, if the conquer- 
ors use their success in moderation, and settle down into 
the ways of practical reason, instead of suffering their 
minds to be led astray in quest of the political jack o' lan- 
tern$, that are. certain to conduct their followers into the 
quagmires of impracticable and visionary theories. To 
abolish abuses, to set in, motion the car of state on the 
track of justice and economy, and to distinguish between 
that which is really essential to human happiness and human 
rights, and that which is merely the result of some wild 
and bootless proposition in political economy, are the great 
self-imposed tasks that the European people seem now to 
have assumed ,* and God grant that they may complete their 
labours with the moderation and success with which they 
would appear to have commenced them ! 

As for Peter, with the curse of ignorance weighing on^ 
his mind, it is to be presumed that he fancied his own great 
task of destroying the whites was so much the lighter, in 
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eonseqoenee of the feeble defence of the Tankees at De« 
troit. The ranner was now questioned by the different 
chiefs for details, which he furnished with sufficient intel- 
ligence and distinctness. The whole of that discreditable 
story is too prominent in history, and of too recent occur- 
rence, to stand in need of repetition here. When the 
runner had told his tale, the chiefs broke the order of their 
circle, to converse the more easily concerning the great 
events which had just occurred. Some were not backward 
in letting their contempt for the "Yankees" be known. 
Here were three' of their strong places taken, in quick 
succession, and almost without a blow. Detroit, the strong- 
est of them all, and defended by an army, had fallen in a 
way to bring the blush to the American face, seeminglj 
leaving the whole of the north-western frontier of Sie 
country ravished from the red man, exposed to his incur- 
sions and depredations. 

'' What does my father think of this?" asked Bear's Meat 
df Peter, as the two stood apart, in a cluster of some three 
or four of the principal personages present. " Does the 
news make his heart stronger V* 

" It is always strong when this business is before it. The 
Hanitou has long looked darkly upon the ned men, but now 
his face brightens. The cloud is passing from before his 
countenance, and we can begin again to see his smile. It 
will be with our sons as it was with our fathers. Our 
hunting grounds will be our own, and the buffalbe and 
deer will be plenty in our wigwams. The fire-water will 
flow after them that brought it into the country, and the 
red man will once more be happy, as in times past !" 

The ignuus fatuus of human happiness employs all 
minds, all faculties, all pens, and all theories, just at this 
particular moment. A thousand projects have been 
broached, will continue to be broached, and will fail, each 
in its time, showing the mistakes of men, without remedy- 
ing the evila of which thev complain. This is not because 
a beneficent Providence has neglected to enlighten their 
minds, and to show them the way to be happy, here and 
hereafter; but because human conceit runs, pan pofnr, 
with human woes, and we are too proud to look for oar, 
lessons of conduct, in that code in which they have been 
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set before Qs by unerring wiisdom and ceadeless }6ve. If 
'the political economists, and reformers, and revolutionists 
of the age, Would turn fVpm their speculations to those 
familiar precepts which all are taught and so few obey, 
they would find rulef for every emergency ; and, most of 
all, would theyjearn the great Secret which lies so pro« 
fbundly hid from them and their philosophy, in the con« 
tented mind. Nothing short of this will ever bring the 
Diighty reform that the world needs. The press may be 
declared free, but a very brief eitperience will teach those 
who fancy that this one conquest will secure the victory^ 
that they have only obtained Iling Stork in the lieu of King 
Log ; a vulgar and most hideous tyrant for' one of royal 
birth and gentle manners. They may set up the rule of 
patriots by profession, in place of the dominion of those 
Who have so long pretended that the art of governing d€^- 
scends fVom male to male, according to the order of primo- 

feniture, and live to wonder that love of country should 
ave so many weaknesses in common with love of self. 
They may rely on written charters for their liberties, in- 
stead of the divine right of kings, and come perchance to 
learn, that neither language, nor covenants, nor signatures, 
nor seals avail much, as against the necessities of nations, 
and the policy of rulers. Do we then regard reform as 
impossible, and society to be doomed to struggle on in its 
eld sloughs of oppression and abuses T^ Far from it. We 
believe and hope, that at each efl^rt of a sage character, 
something is gained, while much more than had been ex- 
pected is lost ; and such we think will continue to be the 
course of events, until men shall reach that period in their 
history when, possibly to their wonder, they will find that 
a faultless code for the government of all their affairs has 
been lying neglected, daily and hourly, in their very hands, 
for eighteen centuries and a half, without their perceiving 
the all-important troth. In due season this code will su- 

Sersede all others, when the world will, for the first time, 
e happy and truly free. i 

There was a marked resemblance between the hopes 
attd expectations of Peter, in reference to the overthrow 
of his pale-face enemies on the American continent, and 
tlKn* of the revolutionists of the <Kd World in reifortnea 
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to the orertlurow of their stroogly-entrenched b^s oa that 
of Europe. Each'faacies success more easy of attaiament^ 
than the end is likely to show^ ; both overlook the terrible 
power of their adversaries ; and both take the suggestions 
of a hope that is lively rather than enlightenedj'as tne sub^ 
stitute for the lessons of wisdooH 

It was some little time ere the council had so far regained 
its calm, as to think of inviting the missionary to resume 
his discourse. The last had necessarily heard the news^ 
and was so much troubled by it, as to feel no great dispo 
sition to proceed; bat Peter intimating that " the ears of 
bis friencb were open," he was. of opinion it would be wisest 
to go (»i. with his traditions. 

'* Thus it was, my children," Parson Aoien continued^ 
the circle being just as quiet and attentive as if no inter* 
ruption had occurred — *' the Great Spirit, selecting from 
among the nations of the earth, one to be his chosen peqple* 
I cannot stc^^ now, to tell you all he did for this nation, ia 
the way of wonders and power ; but, finally, he placed them 
in a beautiful countj^y, where milk and honey abounded| 
and made them its masters. I^rom that peq>le, in hi^ 
earthly character, came the Christ whom wje missionaries 
preach to you, and who is the great head of our church* 
Although the Jews, or Israelites, as we call that people^ 
were. thus honoured and thus favoured of the Manitou^ 
t]bey were but men, they had the weaknesses of men. On 
more than one Qcoasion they displeased the Great Spirit^ 
and that so seriously as to draw down condign punishment 
on themselves, and on their wives and children. In various 
ways were they visited for their backslidings and sins, each, 
time repenting and receiving forgiveness. At length the 
Great Spirit, tired q£ their forgetfulness and crimes, allowed 
an army to come into their land, and to carry away aa cap* 
tives no less than ten of their twelve tribes; putting their 
people in strange hunting grounds. Now, this happened 
many thousands of moons since, and np one can say with 
certainty what has become of those captives, whom Chria*' 
tians are accustomed tp call < the lost tribes of Israel/ ** 
. Here the missionary paused to arrange his thoughts^ smd 
a slight murmur was hes^rd in the circle as the chiefs cc»ii* 
leaned tpgeth^^ in intereat^ ^qpkxpe^tf on what ha4 j^. 
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been said. The pau9e, however, waa short, and the speaker 
8gdft pfdic^ed, safe ilrom any iJngraciOQS intfErroptibni 
among auditors so trained in seilHrestraint. 

<* Children, I shall n6t noivrsay anytihing touching the 
birth of Christ, the r^empiion of the world, and the his^ 
tprf of the two tribes that remaindU in the land where Gbd 
liad plaeed his people ; f&t that Is a part of the subject that 
domes properly within the scope of mj ordinary teaching. 
At present! wish only tosp^a^ of yourselves; of the itSi 
mm of America, of his probable origin and end, and of 
n great discovery that many of us thii^ we have made, oil 
Am most interesting topic in the history of the good book. 
Does ai^ one present know aught of the ten lo^ tribes of 
iprhom I have spoken?'! 

Eye met eye, and expecMition was lively among those 
prinutive and untaught savageSt At length Crowsfeathof 
arose to answer, the missionary standing the whode tiiy^ei 
0ioti<Miless^ as if waiting for a reply* 

*' My brother has told us a tradition," said the Pottawat* 
tamie« ''It is a good tradition. It is a strange tradition* 
Red men love to hear such traditions; It is wonderful that 
so many as ten tribes should be lost, at the same time, and 
ho one know what has become of then! 1 My brother asks 
nis if u^ know what has become of these ten tribes. How 
should pooir red men, who live on their hunting grounds^ 
and who are busy when the grass grows ip getting together 
food for their squaws and pappoo^s, against a time when 
Ae buffabe can find nothing to ett in thS part of the Worlds 
kfiOfW anything of a peo}^e that they never sairt My bro« 
ther has asked a question that he only can answer. Let 
liiin tdl US whiere these te» tHbes are to be found, if he 
haows the place. We sfacHihi like to go and look at them.'' 

" Here I'' exclaimed the missionary, the instant Crbw^ 
feather ceased speaking, and ev^n before he was seated. 
'< Here-^in this Counctl^--on these prairies:^in the«e Open^ 
iofA^bere* on^be iriiores of the great lakes oi sweet water^ 
and throughout the laad:of America, af« tfaeaa tribes to te 
found. The red man is a JTew ; a. Jew is a red mam The 
Manitou has brought the scatteared pebple of Isr^l to tbi4 

Eof the wqM, and I aee his power in the wondmrftt) 
NqtUi^ hut a eairadia coi»id ha«» dottf this T' 
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Gff^ wM the admiralioa oitht btdiaos at this amioaiioe* 
ment I None of their own traditions gave thid aceouat of 
their (xigin ; bat there is reason to Mieve, on the ether 
hand, that none of them con t radkt it Neverthdess, heM 
was a medioine-priest c^the pale-faoes boldly prodaimiag 
the fact» and great was the wonder of all who heardi 
thereat 1 Harbg qpoken, the missionary again passed^ 
thai his words, might produce their effect Bear's Meat 
now became his interrogator^ sising respectfully, and sMhi4> 
ittg during the eoUoqtty that succi^ed. 

''My brother has q;>oken a great tradition/' said the 
Menomenee. " Did he first hear it from his fitthersf' 

" In part, only. The history of the lost tribes has come 
down to us from our fathers ; it is written in the good book 
of the pale»faces ; the book that contains the word of the 
Great Spirit.'* 

''Does the good book of the pale-faces say that the red 
men ate the children of the people he has mentioned f 

" I cannot say that it does. While the good book tells 
ua so much, it also leaves verv much untmd. It is best 
that we should look for ourselTes/ that we may find out 
some of its meanings. It is in thus looking, that many 
Christians see the great truth which makes the Indians of 
America and the Jews beyond the great salt lake, one and 
the same people.^* 

" If this be so, let my brother tell us how far it is fixmi 
oar hunting grounds to that distant land across the greal 
salt laker 

"I cannot give you this dbtance in miles exactly; bat 
I suppose it may be eleven or twdve times the iength d 
Michigan*" 

" Will my brother tell us how much of this loag path is 
water, and how much of it is dry land!" 

"Perhaps one-lburth is land, as the travel^ may choose} 
the rest must be w^er, if the journey be made from the 
rising towwds the setting sun, which is the shortest path ; 
but, let the journey be made from the setting towards the 
rising sun, and there is little water to cross : rivers cad 
lakes of no gresft widdi, as n Seen here, hot only a soaiM 
breadth «f salt lakvi" 
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** Are there, then, two roads to that far off land, where the 
red men are thought to have once lived V* 

" Even so. The traveller may come to this spot from 
that land by way of the rising sun, or by way of the settiaff 
son." 

The general movement among the members of the 
Council denoted the surprise with which this account was 
received. As the Indians, until they have had much inter- 
course with the whites, very generally believe the earth to 
be flat, it was not easy for them to comprehend how a givea 
point could be reached by directly opposite roiftes. Such 
Qn apparent contradiction would be very likely to exUxt 
further questions. 

'< My brother is a medicine-man of the pale-faces ; hie 
hairs are gray," observed Crowsfeather. " Some of your 
medicine-men are good, and some wicked. It is so whh 
the medicine-men of the red-skins. Good and bad are to 
be found in all nations. A medicine-man of your pec^e 
cheated my young men by promising to show them where 
fire-water grows. He did not show them. He let them 
smell, but he did not let them drink. That was a wicked 
medkine-man. His scalp would not be safe did my young 
men see it again — " here the bee-hunter, insensibly to him- 
self, felt for bis rifle, making sure that he had it betweea 
his legs ; the corporal being a little surprised at the sudden 
start he gave. ** His hair does not grow on his hSad closer 
than the trees grow to the ground. Even a tree can be 
cut down. But all medicine-men are not alike. My bro- 
ther is a g€od medicine-man. All he says may not be just 
as he thinks, but he believes what he says. It is wonderful 
how men can look two ways ; but it is more wonderful that 
they shouId*go to the same place by paths that lead before 
and behind. This we do not understand ; my brother will 
tell us how it can be." 

**I believe I understand what it is that my children 
would know. They think the earth is flat, but the pale- 
faces know that it is round. He who travels and travels 
towards the setting sun would come to this very spot, if he 
travelled long enough. The distance would be great, but 
the end of every straight path in this world is the place of 
starting." 

Vol. II —3 
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'' My brother sajs this. He says many carioos thfngs^ 
1 have heard a nqiedici De-man of his people say that tke 
pale-faces have seen their Great Spirit, talked with him, 
walked with him. It is not so with us Indrans. Our Ma« 
nitou speaks to us in thunder only. We are ignorant, and 
wish to learn more than we now know. Has my brother 
ever traveled on that path which ends where it begins? 
Once, on the prairies, I lost roy way. There was snow, 
and glad was I to find tracks. I followed them tracks. 
But one traveller bad passed. After walking an hour, two 
had passed. Another hour, and three had passed. Then 
I saw the tracks were my own, and that I had beea walk- 
ing, as the squaws reason, round and round, but not going 
ahead." 

'< I understand my friend, but he is wrong. It is no 
matter which path them lost tribes travelled to get here. 
The main question is, whether they came at all. I see in 
the red men, in their customs, their history, their looks, and 
even in their traditions, proofs that they are these Jews, 
once the favoured people of the Great Spirit." 

^' If the Manitou so well loves the Indians, why has he 
permitted the pale-faces to take away their hunting-grounds ? 
Why has he made the red man poor, and the white man 
rich t Brother, I am afraid your tradition is a lying tradi« 
tion, or these things would not be so." 

*^ It is not given to men to understand the wisdom that 
comet h from above. That which seemeth so strange to us 
may be right. The k)8t tribes had offended God ; and their 
scattering, and captivity, and punishment, are but so many 
proofs of his displeasure. But, if lost, we have reason to 
believe that one day they will be found. Yes, my children, 
it will be the pleasure of the Great Spirit, ohe day, to r^ 
store you to the land of your fathers, and make you again, 
what you once were, a great and glorious people 1" 

As the well-meaning but enthusiastic missionary spoke 
' with great fervour, the announcement of such an event, 
coming as it did from one whom they respected, even while 
they could not understand him, did not fail to produce «r 
deep sensation. If their fortunes were really the care of 
the Great Spirit, and justice was to be done to them by his 
love and wisdom, then would the projects of Peter, and those 
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who acted and felt with him, be unnecessary, and might 
lead to evil instead of to good. That sagacious, savage did 
not fail to discover this truth; and he now' believed it 
might be well for him to say a word, in order to lessen the 
influence Parson Amen might otherwise obtain among 
those whom it was his design to mould in a way entirely 
to meet his own wishes. So intense was the desire of this 
mysterious leader to execute vengeance on the pale-faces, 
that the redemption of the tribes from misery and poverty, 
unaccompanied by this part of his own project, would have 
given him pain in lieu of pleasure. His very soul had got 
to be absorbed in this one notion of retribution, and of 
annihilation for the oppressors of his race; and he re- 
' garded all things through a medium of revenge, thus created 
by his feelings, much as the missionary endeavoured to bend 
every fact and circumstance, connected with the Indians, 
to the support of his theory touching their Jewish origin. 

When reter arose, therefore, fierce and malignant pas- 
sions were at work in his bosom ; such as a merciful and 
a benignant deity never wishes to see in the breast of man, 
whether civilized or savage. The self-command of the 
Tribeless, however, was great, and he so far succeeded in 
suppressing the volcano that was raging within, as to speak 
with his usual dignity, and an entire calmness of exterior. 

" My brothers have heard what the medicine-man had to 
eay," Peter commenced. " He has told them that which 
was new to them. He has told them an Indian is not an 
Indian. That a red man is a pale-face, and that we are 
not what we thought we were. It is good to learn. It 
makes the difference between the wise and the foolish. The 
pale-faces learn more than the red-skins. That is the way 
they have learned h#w to get our hunting-grounds. That 
is the way they have learned to build their villages on the 
spots where our fathers killed the deer. That is the way 
they have learned how to come and tell us that we are not 
Indians, but Jews. I wish to learn. Though old, my mind 
craves to know more. That I may know more, I will ask 
this medicine-man questions, and my brothers can open 
their ears, and learn a little, too, by what he answers. Per- 
haps we shall believe that we are not red-skins, but pale- 
faces. Perhaps we shall believe that our true hunting- 
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pounds are not near the great lakes of sweet water, but 
under the rising sun. Perhaps we shall wish to go home, 
and to leave these pleasant Openings for the pale-faces to 
put their cabins on them, as the small-pox that they hare 
also given to us, puts its sores on our bodies. Brother — " 
turning towards the missionary-— «'' listen. You say we are 
no longer Indians, but Jews i is this true of all red men^ 
or only of the tribes whose chiefs are here ?" 

" Of «// red men, as I most sincerely believe. You are 
now red, but once all of your people were fairer than the 
fairest of the pale-faces. It is climate, and hardships, and 
sufferings that have changed your colour.'' 

"If suffering can do that,^^ returned Peter, with em- 
phasis, '* I wonder we are not black. When aU our hunt« 
ing-grounds are covered with the farms of your people, I 
think we shall be black" 

Signs of powerful disgust were now visible among the 
listeners, an Indian having much of the contempt that 
seems to weigh so heavily on that unfortunate class, for all 
of the colour mentioned. At the South, as is known, the 
red man has already made a slave of the descendants of 
the children of Africa, but no man has ever yet made a 
slave of a son of the American forests ! TkcU is a result 
which no human power has yet been able to accomplish. 
Early in the settlement of the country, attempts were in- 
deed made, by sending a few individuals to the islands ; but 
so unsuccessful did the experiment turn out to be, that the 
design was soon abandoned^ Whatever may be his degra- 
dation, and poverty, and ignorance, and savage ferocity, it 
would seem to be the settled purpose of the American In- 
dians of our own territories — unlike the aborigines who 
are to be found further south — to liMp and die a &ee man. 

" My children," answered the missionary, " I pretend 
not to say what will happen, except as it has been told to 
us in the word of God. You know that we pale-faces have 
a book, in which the Great Spirit has told us his laws, and 
foretold to us many of the things that are to happen. Some 
of these things have happened, while some remain to happen. 
The loss of the ten tri|;>es was foretold, and has happened ; 
but their being found again, has noii/et happened, unless 
indeed I am so blessed as to be one of those who have been 
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permitted to meet them in these Openings. Here is the 
book — ^it goes where I go, and is my companion and friend, 
by day and by night ; in good and evil ; in season and out 
of season. To this book J cling as to my great anchor, 
thaCis to carry me through the storms in safety ! Every 
line in it is precious ; every word true !' ' 

Perhaps half the chiefs present had seen books before, while 
those who now laid eyes on one Tor the first time, had heard 
of this art of the pale-faces, which enabled them to set 
down their traditions in a way peculiar to themselves. Even 
the Indians have their records, however, though resorting 
to the use of natural signs, and a species of hieroglyphics, 
in lieu of the more artistioal process of using words and 
letters, in a systemized written language. The Bible, too, 
was a book of which all had heard, more or l^ss ; though 
not one of those present had ever been the subject of its 
influence. A Christian Indian, indeed— ^and a few of those 
were to be found even at that day — would hardly have 
attended a council convened for the objects which had 
caused this to be convened. Still, a strong but regulated 
curiosity existed, to see, and touch, and examine the great 
medicine-book of the pale-faces. There was a good deal 
of. superstition blended with the Indian manner of regard- 
ing the sacred volume ; some present having their doubts 
about touching it, even while most excited by admiration, 
and a desire to probe its secrets. 

Peter took the little volume, which the missionary ex- 
tended as if inviting any one who might so please, to ex- 
amine it also. It was the first time the wary chief had 
ever suffered that mysterious book to touch him. Among 
his other speculations on the subject of the manner in 
which the white men were encroaching, from year to year, 
on the lands of the natives, it had occurred to his mind 
that this extraordinary volume, which the pale-faces ail 
uemed to reverence, even to the drunkards of the garri- ' 
sons, might contain the great elements of their power. 
Perhaps he was not very much out of the way in this sup- 
position ; though they who use* the volume habitually, are 
not themselves aware, one half the time, why it is so. 

On the present occasion, Peter saw the great importance 
of not betraying apprehension, and he turned oTer the 
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pages awkwardly, as one woald be apt to handle a booh 
for the first time, but boldly and without hesitation. En 
couraged by the impunity that accompanied this hardihood, 
Peter shook the leaves open, and held the volume on high, 
in a way that told his own people that he cared not for its 
charms or power. There was more of seeming than of 
truth, however, in this bravado ; for never before had this 
extraordinary being made so heavy a draft on his courage 
and self-command, as in the performance of this simple act. 
He did not, could not know what were the virtues of the 
book, and his imagination very readily suggested the worst. 
As the great medicine volume of the pale^faces, it was quite 
likely to contain that which was hostile to the red mefi ; 
and this fact, so probable in his eyes, rendered it likely that 
some serious evil to himself might follow from the contact. 
It did not, however ; and a smile of grim satisfaction lighted 
his swarthy countenance, as, turning to the missionary, he 
said with point — 

" Let my brother open his eyes. I have looked into his 
medicine-book, but do not see that the red man is anything 
but a red man. The Great Spirit made him ; and what 
the Great Spirit makes, lasts. The pale-faces have made 
their book, and it lies.'' 

"No, no — 'Peter, Peter, thou utterest wicked words! 
But the Lord will pardon thee, since thou knowest not 
what thou sayest. Give me the sacred volume, that I may 
place it next my heart, where I humbly trust so many of its 
divine precepts are already entrenched.'' 

This was said in English, under the impulse of feeling, 
but being understood by Peter, the latter quietly relinquished 
the Bible, preparing to follow up the advantage he perceived 
he had gained, on the spot. 

" My brother has his medicine-book, again," said Peter, 
" and the red men live. This hand is not withered like 
the dead branch of the hemlock ; yet it has held his word 
of the Great Spirit ! It may be that a red-skin and a pale- 
face book cannot do each other harm. I looked into my 
brother's great charm, but liid not see or hear a tradition 
that tells me we are Jews. There is a bee-hunter in these ' 
Openings. I have talked with him. He has told me who 
these Jews are. He says they are a people who do not go 
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with the pale-faces, bat live apart from them, like men with 
liie small-pox. It is not right for my brother to come 
Among the red men, and tell them that their fathers were 
ttot good enough to live, and eat, and go on the same paths 
«s his fathers." 

** This is ail a mistake, Peter — a great and dangerous 
mistake ! The bee-hunter h^s heard the Jews ^>oken of 
0y those who do not sufficiently read the good book. They 
have been, and are .still, the chosen people of the Great 
Spirit, and will one day be received back to hiis favour. 
Would that I were one of them, only enlightened by the 
words of the New Testament ! No real Christian ever 
can, or does now despise a son of Israel, whatever has 
been done in times past. It is an honour, and not a dis» 
grace, to be what I have said my friends are." 

** If this be so, why do not the pale-faces let us keep oar 
huQiting-grounds to ourselves ? We are content. We do 
not wish to be Jews. Our canoes are too small to cross 
the great salt lake. They are hardly large enough to cross 
the great lakes of sweet water. We should be tired of 
paddling so far My brother says there is a rich land under 
the rising sun, which the Manitou gave to the red men f 
Is this so?" 

** Beyond all doubt. It was given to the children of Is- 
rael, for a possession for ever ; and though you have been 
carried away from it for a time, there the land still is, open 
to receive you, and waiting the return of its ancient mas* 
ters. In good season that return must come ; for we have 
the word of God for it, in our Christian BiWe." 

** Let my brother open his ears very wide, and hear what I 
Have to say. We thank him for letting us know that we are 
Jews. We believe that he thinks what he says. Still, we 
think we are red men, and Injins, and not Jews. We never 
saw the place where the sun rises. We do not wish to see it« 
Our hunting-grounds are nearer to the place where he sets. 
If the pale-faces believe we have a right to that distant land, 
which is so rich in good things, we will give it to them, 
and keep these Openings, and prairies, and woods. We 
know the game of this country, and have found out how to 
kill it. We do not know the game under the rising sun, 
which maj kill us. Go to your fi-iends and say, * The In* 
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jins will give you that land near the rising sun, if yoa wifl 
.et them alone on their hunting-grounds, where they have 
so long been. Tliey say that your canoes are larger than 
Iheir canoes, and that one can carry a whole tribe. They 
. have seen some of your big canoes on the great lakes, and 
bave measured them. Fill all you have got with your 
squaws and pappooses, put your property in them, and go 
back by the long path through which you came. Then 
will the red man thank the pale-face and be bis friend. 
The white man is welcome to that far-off land. Let him 
take it, and build his villages on it, and cut down its trees. 
This is all the Injins ask. If the pale-faces can take away 
with them the small-pox and the lire-water, it will be better 
still. They brought both into this country, it is right that 
they should take them away/ Will my brother tell this to 
his people V* 

** It would do no good. They know that the land of 
Judea is reserved by God for his chosen people, and they 
are not Jews. None but the children of Israel can restore 
that land to its ancient fertility. It would be 'useless for 
any other to attempt it. Armies have been there, and it 
was once thought that a Christian kingdom was set up on 
the spot ; but neither the time nor the people had come. 
Jews alone can make Judea what it was, and what it will 
be again. If my people owned that land, they could not 
nse it. There are also too many of us now, to go away in 
canoes." 

"Did not the fathers of the pale-faces come in canoes f 
demanded Peter, a little sternly. 

*' They did ; but since that time their increase has been 
so great, that canoes enough to hold them could not be 
found. No ; the Great Spirit, for his own wise ends, has 
. brought my people hither ; and here must they remain to 
the end of time. It is not easy to make the pigeons fly 
south in the spring." 

This declaration, quietly but distinctly made, as it was 
the habit of the missionary to speak, had its effect. It told 
Peter, and those with him, as plainly as language could tell 
them, that there was no reason to expect the pale-faces 
would ever, willingly abandon the country, and seemed the 
more distinctly, in all their uninstructed minds, to place 
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the i88tie on the armed hand« It is not improbable that 
0ome maiiitestatioQ of feeling would have escaped the circle, 
had not an interruption to the proceedings occurred, which 
put a stop to all other emotions but those peculiar to the 
lives of savage& 



* CHAPTER m. 

Keax^T the uonnt stood Moses ; in his hand 

The lod which blasted with strange plagues the realm 

Of Misrami) and from its time-worn channels 

Upturned the Arabian Sea. Fair was his broad 

High front, and forth from his soul'piercing eye 

l)id legislation leok^ which fall he fix'd 

Upon the biftEiU^ panoply undazeledt 

HiuBoiTis* 

It often happens so Uie recesses of the wilderness, that^ 
tti the absence of men^ the animals hant each other. The 
Wolves, in particular, following their instincts, are often 
seen in packsy pressing upon the heels of the antelope^ 
deer, and other creatures^ of that family, which depend for 
safety more on their speed than on their homs» On the 
present occasion, a fine buck, with a pack of fifty wolves 
close after it, came bounding through the narrow gorge 
that contained the rill, and entered the amphitheatre of the 
bottom-land^ lus headlong career was first checked by the 
sight of the fire ; then arose a dark circle of men, each armed 
and accustomed to the chase. In much less time than it has 
takep to record the fact, that little piece of bottom-land 
was crowded with wolves, deer, and men. The headlong 
impetuosity of the chase and flight had prevented the scent 
from acting, and all were huddled together, for a single 
Ltstant, in a sort of inextricable confusion. Brief as was 
this melee, it sufficed to allow of a young hunter's driving 
his arrow through the heart of the buck, and enabled others 
among the Indians to kill several of the wolves; some with 
arrows, others with knives, &lc. No rifle was used, pro* 
bably from a wish not to give an alarm. 
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The wolves were quite as mach astonished at this atfc 
expected rencontre, as the Indians; They were not a seS 
of hungry and formidable beasts, that famine might urg^ 
to any pass of desperation ; but a pack hunting, Tike gentie-> 
men, for their own amusement. Their headlong speed was 
checked less by the crowd of me«, than by the sight of fire* 
In their impetuosity, it is probable that they would have 
gone clean through five hundred men, but no wild beast 
will willingly encounter fire. Three or four of the chiefs^ 
aware of this dread, seized brands^ and throwing them« 
selves, without care, into the midst of the pack, the ani* 
mals went howling off, scattering in all directions. Unfor-* 
tunately for its own welfare, one went dftectly through the 
circle, plunged into the thicket beyolid, and made its way 
quite up td the fallen trde, on which th6 b6e-hunter and 
the corporal had taken their stations. 'This was altogether 
too much for the training, or for the philosophy oMIive* 
t*erceiving a recognized enemy rushing towards him, that 
noble mastiff met him in a small cleared spot, open-moutHed, 
and for a few moments a fierce combat was the consequence. 
l)ogs and wolves do not fight in silence^ and loud Were the 
growls and yells on this occasion. In vain did le Bourdon 
endeavour to drag his mastiff off; the animal was on the 
high-road to victory, When it is ever hard to arrest the steps 
of the combatant. Almost as a matter of course, some of 
the chiefs rushed towards the spot, when the presence of 
the two spectators first beoame knoWn to them. .At Jthe 
next moment the wolf lay dead at the feet of Hive ; and 
the parties, stood gazing at each other, equally taken by 
surprise, and equally at a loss to know what to do next. 

It was perhaps fortunate for the bee-hunter, that neither 
Crowsfeather, nor any other of the Pottawattamies, was 
present at this first redoontre, or he might have fallen on 
the spot, a victim to their disappointed hopes of drinking 
at a Whiskey spring. The chiefs present were strangers 
to le Bourdon, and they stared at him, in a way to show 
that his person was equally unknown 16 them. But it was 
necessary » noW) to follow the Indians back to their circle^ 
where the whole party soOn collected again, the wolves 
having gone off on their several rout^s^ to put up sooio 
other animal, and run him (o death. 
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Daring the Whol^ of that excUed und tumultuous scene^ 
which would probably now be termed a " stampede^'* in the 
Mexican-Americo-English of the day, Peter had not stirred. 
Familiar with such occurrences, he felt the importance of 
manifesting an unmoved calm, as a quality most likely to 
impress the minds of his companions with a profound sense 
of his dignity and self-command. While all around hia 
was in a tumult, he stood in his tfecks, motionless as a 
statue. Even the fortitude of the worthy missionary was 
shaken by the wild tempest that momentarily prevailed; 
and the good man forgot the Jews in his alarm at wolves^ 
forgot the mighty past, in his apprehensions for the uncom* 
fortable and ilKboding present time. All this, howeveri 
was soon over, and order, and quiet, and a dignified calm 
once more reigned in the circle. Fagots were thrown on 
the fire; and the two captives, or spectators, stood as neaf 
it, the observed of all observers, as the heat rendered 
comfortable. It was just then that Crowsfeather and hit 
companions first recognised the magician of the Whiskey 
Spring. 

Peter saw the discovery of the two spectators with some 
uneasiness.' The time had not come when he intended to 
strike his blow ; and he had seen signs among those Potta* 
wattamies, when at the mouth of the river, which had told 
him how iitde they were disposed to look with favour on 
one^who had so grievously trifled with their hopes. Hie 
draft care, therefore, was to interpose hisi authority and in* 
iluence between )e Bourdon and any project of revenge, 
which Crowsfeather^s young men might be apt to devise, 
as soon as they too laid eyes on the offender. This was 
done in a charax^teristic and wily manner. 

*'l>oes my brother lo\'e honey?" asked the tribelesi 
chief of the leader of the Pottawattamies present, who sat 
near him, gazing on le Bourdon much as the cat looks 
upon the mouse, ere it makes it its prey. '* Some Injins 
are fond of that sweet food : if my brother is one of thai 
sort, I can tell him how to fill his wigwam with honey with 
little trouble." 

At this suggestion, coming from such a source, Crows- 
feather could not do less than express his thanks, and his 
readiness to hear what further might be in reserve for him. 
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peter then alluded to le Bourdon's art, describiag him as 
being the most skilful bee-hunter of the West. So great 
was his art in that way, that no Indian had e?er yet seen 
his equal. It was Peter's intention to make him exercise 
bis craft soon, for the benefit of the chiefs and warriors 
present, who might then return to their villages, carrying 
jvith them stores of honey to gladden the hearts of their 
squaws and pappooses. This artifice succeeded ; for the 
Indians are not expert in taking this article of food, which 
ao much abounds in the forests, both on account of the 
difficulty they find in felling the trees, and on account of 
the " angle-ing"* part of the process, which much exceeds 
their skill in mathematics. On the other hand, the last is 

Sst the sort of skill a common white American would be 
:ely to manifest, his readiness and ingenuity in all such 
processes almost amounting to an instinct. 

Having thus thrown his mantle around le Bourdon for 
the moment, Peter then deemed it the better course, to 
finish the historical, investigation in which the Council had 
been so much interested, when the strange interruption by 
the wolves occurred. With this view, therefore, be rose 
bimself, and recalled the minds of all present to this inte^ 
resting subject, by a short speech. This he did^ especially 
to prevent any premature attack on the person of le Bourdon^ 

" Brothers," said this mysterious chief, "it is good for 
Jnjins to learn. When they learn a thing,^ they know it ; 
then they may learn another. It is in this way that the 
pale-faces do; it makes them wise, and puts it in their 
p)wer to take away our hunting-grounds. A man that 
knows nothing is only a child that has grown up too fast. 
He may be big — may take long steps — may be strong 
enough to carry burthens — may love venison and buffaloes' 
bumps ; but, his size is only in the way ; his steps he does 
UOi know where to direct; his burthens he does not know 
how to choose ; and he has to beg food of the squaws, in- 
ftead of carrying it himself to their wigwams. He has 
pot learned how to take game. We must all learn. It is 
right. When we have learned how to take game, and how 
to strike the enemy, and how to keep the wigwam filled, 
tjien we may learn traditions. Traditions tell us of our 
ffithers. We have many traditions. Some are talked of 
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even to tbe squaws. Some are told around the fires of the 
tribes. Some are known only to the aged chiefs. This is 
right, too. Injins ought not to say too much, nor too little* 
They should say what is wise — what is best But my bro^ 
ther, the medicine^man of the pale-faces, says that our tra^- 
ditioos haye not told us everything. Something has been 
kept back. If so^ it is best to learn that too. If we are 
Jews, and not Injins^ we ought to know it. If we are In- 
jins, and not Jews, our brother ought to know it, and not 
call us by a wrong name. Let him speak. We listen^ 

Here Peter slowly resumed his seat. As the missionary 
understood all that had been said, he next arose, and pro- 
ceeded to make good, as far as he was able, and in such 
language as his knowledge of Indian habits suggested, his 
theory of the lost tribes. 

** 1 wish my children to understand,^^ resumed the mis- 
sionary, *' that it is an honour to be a Jew. I hare not 
come here to lessen the red men in their own eyes, but to 
do them honour: I see that Bear's Meat wishes to say 
something; my. ears are open, and my tongue is still.'' 

'' I thank my brother for the opportunity to say what is 
on my mind," returned the chief mentioned. '' It is true, 
I have something to say ; it is this : I wish to ask the me- 
dicine-man if the pale-faces honour and show respect to 
Jews?" 

This was rather an awkward question for the missionary, 
but he was much too honest to dissemble. With a reve- 
rence for truth that proceeded from his reverence for the 
Father of all that is true, he replied honestly, though not 
altogether without betraying how much he regretted the 
necessity of answering at all. Both remained standing 
while the dialogue proceeded; or, in parliamentary lan- 
guage, each may be said to have had the floor at the same 
time. 

*' My brother wishes to know if the pale-faces honour 
the Jews," returned the missionary. " I wish 1 could an- 
swer * yes ;' but the truth forces me to say ' no.' The pale- 
faces have traditions that make against the Jews, and the 
judgments of God weigh heavy on the Children of Israel. 
But all good Christians, now, look with friendly eyes on 
ibis dispersed and persecuted people, and wish them welL 

Vol. II. — 4 
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It will give the white men very great pleasure to l^afn that 
I have found this lost tribes of Israel in the red men of 
America.*' 

" Will my brother tell us »r% this will give his people 
pleasure ? Is it because they will be glad to find old ehe* 
mies, poor, living on narrow hunting-grounds, ofi^ which 
the villages and farms of the palerfaces begin to push them 
still near6f to the setting sun ) and towards whom the small* 
po^as found a path to go, but none to come from V. 

*^ay, nay. Bear's Meat, think not so unkindly of us of 
.he white raCb! In crossing the great salt lake, and in 
Coming to this quarter of the world, our fathers Were led 
»by the finger of God. We do But obey the will of the 
'Oreat Spirit, in pressing forward into this wilderness, 
directed by his wisdom how to spread the knowledge of his 
name among those who, as yet, have never beard it ; or, 
having heard, haVe not regarded it. In all this, the wisest 
men are but babes ; not being able to say whither they are 
to go, or what is" to be donfe." 

«* This is strange," returned the Unmoved Indian. " It 
is not so with the red men. Our squaws and pappooses do 
know the hunting-ground of one tribe from the hunting* 

f round of another. When they put their feet on strange 
unting-grounds, it is because they intended to go there, 
and to steal game. This is sometimes right. If it is right 
to take the scalp of an enemy, it is right to get his deer 
and his butfaloe, too. But we never do this without know^ 
ing it. If we did, we should be unfit to go at large, unfit 
to sit in council. This is the fir^t time I have heard that 
the palerfaces are so weak, and they have such feeble minds, 
too, that they do not know where they go." 

" My brother does not understand me. No man can see 
into the future-^no man can say what will hsppen to-mor* 
row. The Great Spirit only can tell. It is for him then, to 
guide his children in their Wanderings. When our fathers 
first came out of their canoes upon the land, on this side 
of the great salt lake, not one among them knew anything 
of this country between ih^ great lakes of sweet water. 
They did not know that red men lived here. The Great 
Spirit did know, and intended then, that T should this night 
stand up in this council, and speak of his power and of his 
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hhme, and do him reverence. It was the Great Spirit that 
put it into my mind to come among the Indians; and it is 
the Great Spirit who has led me, step hy step, as warriors 
move towards the graves of their fathers^ to make the dis-> 
oovery, that the Indians are, in tirath^ the Children of Israeli 
a part of his own chosen and once much favoured people. 
Let rae^ask my friends one or two questions^ Do not your 
traditions Say that your fathers once came frojn a far-off 
land?" 

Bear's Meat now took his seat) not choosiimr to answer 
a question of this nature^ in the presence of a chief so much 
respected as Peter. He preferred to let the last take up 
the dialogue where he now saw fit to abandon it. As the 
mher^ery well understood the reason of this sudden move- 
ment, he quietly assumed the office of spokesman; the 
whole affiiir proceeding much as if there had been no 
change. 

'< Our traditions do tell us that our fathers came from a 
far-off land/' answered Peter, without rising. 

<'I thought sol — I thought so!" exclaimed the simple^ 
minded and confiding missionary. '' How wonderful are 
the ways of God I Yes, my brothers, Judea is a far-off land, 
and yoUt traditions say that your fathers came from such a 
distance 1 This, then, is something proved* Do not your 
traditions say, that once your tribes were more in favour 
with the Great Spirit than they are now V* 
' " Our traditions do say this i Once our tribes did not see 
the face of the Manitou looking dark upon th^n, as it now 
does. That was before the pale-faces came in their big 
canoes, across the great salt lake, to drive the Indians from 
their hunting-grounds. It was when the smali-pox had not 
found the path to their villages. When, fire-water was un- 
kdo^rn to them) and no Indian had ever burned his throat 
with it" 

*< Oh, but t speak of a time much more distant than that. 
Of a time when ydur prophets stood face to face with God, 
and talked with the Creator. Since that day a great change 
has come over your people. Then your colour was light, 
like that of the fairest and handsomest of the Circassian 
race; now, it has become red* When even the colour is 
changed, it is not wonderful that men should no loagei be 
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the same in other particalars. Yes; once a]i the Hificdi of 
men were of the same colour and origin." 

<< This is not what oar traditions say. We have heard 
from our fathers that the Great Spirit made men of differ^ 
ent colours * some he made light, like the pale-faces ; some 
red, like the Injtns; some Mack, like the pale-faces' slaTes. 
To some he gave high nosee ; to some low noses ; to some 
flat noses. To the pale-faces he gave eyes of many co* 
lours. This is the reason why they see so many, things, and 
in so many different ways. To the red men he gave eyes 
of the same colour, and they always see things of the sanae 
colour. To a red man there is no change. Our fath^v - 
have always been red. This we know. If them Jews, of 
whom my brother e^aks, were ever white, they have not 
been our fathers. We tell this to the medicine«*man, that 
he may know it, too. We do not wish *to lead him on a 
Crooked path, or to speak to him with a forked tongue. 
What we have said, is so. Now, the road is (»en to the 
wigwam of the pale-faces, and we wish them safe on their 
journey home. We In j ins have a council to hold around 
this fire, and will stay longer.'* 

At this plain intimation that their presence wad no longei^ 
desirable, it became necessary for them to depart The mis- 
sionary » filled with zeal, Was reluctant to goi for, in his 
eyes, the present- communications with the savages pro* 
mised him not only the conversion of pagans, but the res* 
toration of the Jews ! Nevertheless, he was compelled to 
comply ; and when le Bourdon and the corporal took their 
departure, he turned, and pronounced in a solemn tone the 
Christian benediction on the assembly. The meaning of 
this last impressive office was understood by most of the 
chiefs, and they rose as one man, in acknowledgment. 

The three white men, on retiring from the circle, held 
their way towards Castle Meal. Hive followed his master, 
having come out of the combat but little injured. As they 
got to a point, where a last look could be had of the bot^ 
tom-land of the council, each turned to see what was now 
in the course of proceeding. The fire glimmered jus* 
enough to &how the circle of dark faces, but not an Indian 
spoke or moved. There they all sat, patiently waiting for 
the moment when tt|e '' strangers'' might ** withdraw" to « 
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sufficient distance, to permit them to proceed wi^h their 
own private affairs without fear of interruption. 

<' This has been to me a most trying scene/' obserTed 
the missionary, as the three pursued their way towards the 
' garrison.' *' How hard it is to convince men against their 
wishes I Now, I am as certain as a man can be, that every 
one of these Injins is in fact a Jew; and yet, you have seen 
how small has been my success in persuading them to be 
of the right way of thinking, on this subject" 

<* I have always noticed that men stick even to their de- 
fects, when they're nat'ral," returned the bee-hunter.— » 
<*£ven a nigger will stand up for his colour, and why 
shouldn't an Injin. You began wrong, parfon. Had you 
just told these chiefs that they were Jews, they might have 
stood thatf poor creatures, for they hardly know how man- 
kind looks upon a Jew ; but you went to work to skin them, 
in a lump, making so many poor, wishy-washy pale-faces 
of all the red-skins, in a body. You and I may fancy a 
white face better than one of any other colour ; but nature 
eolours the eye when it colours the body, and there 's not 
a nigger in America who doesn't think black the pink of 
beauty." 

** Perhaps it was proceeding too fast to say anything 
about the change of colour. Bourdon. But what can a 
Christian minister do, unless he tell the truth? Adam 
could have been but of one colour ; and all the races on 
earth, one excepted, must have changed from that one 
colour." 

"Ay, and my life on it, that all the races on 'arth be- 
lieve that one colour to have been just that which has fallen 
to the luck of each partic'Iar shade. Hang me if I should 
like to be persuaded out of my colour, any more than these 
Injins. In America, colour goes for a great deal ; and it 
may count for as much with an Injin as among us whites. 
No, no, parson ; you should have begun with persuading 
these savages into the notion that they're Jews; if you 
could get along with thatj the rest might be all the easier." 

" You speak of the Jews, not as if you considered them 
a chosen people of the Lord, but as a despised and hateful 
race. This is not right, Bourdon. I know that Christians 
4* 
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are thus apt to regard them ; bat it does not tdl well for 
their charity or their knowledge. 

" I know very little about them, Parson Amen ; not being 
certain of ever having seen a Jew in my life. Still, I vrill 
own that I have a sort of grndge against them, though I 
can hardly tell you why. Of one thing I feel certain-— 
no man breatXing should ever persuade me into the notion 
diat I'mn Jew, lost or found ; ten tribes or twenty. What 
say you, corporal, to this idee V* 

■ ** Just as you say, Boufdon. Jews, Turks, and Infidels, 
I despise : so was I brought up, and so I* shall remain." 

*< Can either of you tell me why you look, in this on- 
oharitable light, on. so many of your fellow-creatures 1 It 
cannot be Christianity, for such is not its teachings or feel- 
ings. Nor is either of you very remarkable for his observ- 
ance of the laws of God, as they have been revealed to 
Christian people. Mjf heart yearns towards these Injins, 
who are Infidels, instead of entertaining any of the fedings 
that the corporal hfus just expressed." 

<' I wish there were fewer of them, and that them few 
were farther from Castle Meal," put in le Bourdon, with 
point, i* 1 have known all along that Peter meant to have 
a great council ; but will own, now that I have seen some- 
thing of it, I do not find it quite as much to my mind as I 
had expected it would be." 

** There 's a strong force on 'em," said the corporal, *^ and 
a hard set be they to look at. When a man 's a young 
soldier, all this paint, and shaving of heads, and rings in 
noses and ears, makes some impression ; but a campaign or 
two ag'in the fellows soon brings all down to one colour 
and one uniform, if their naked hides can be sq called. I 
told 'em off. Bourdon, and reconnoitred 'em pretty well, 
while they was a making speeches ; and, in my judgment, 
we can hold good the garrison ag'in 'em all, if so be we 
do not run short of water. Provisions and water is what 
a body may call fundamentals, in a siege." 

" I hope we shall have no need of force — nay, I feel per- 
suaded there will not be," said Parson Amen. *' Peter is 
our friend, and his command over these savages is wonder- 
fiil !^ Never before, have I seen red men so completely 
under the control of a chief. Your men at Fort Dearborn, 
• 
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corpora], were scarcely more under the orders of their offi- 
cerS; than these red-skins are under the orders of this chief!'' 

**I will not go to compare rigMars with Injins, Mr. 
Parson/' answered the corporal, a Tittle stiffly. '* They be 
not of the same natur' at aJl, and ought not to be put on a 
footing, in any partic'lar. These savages may obey their 
orders, after a fashion of their own ; but I abould like to 
see them manoBuvre under fire. I've fit Injins fourteea 
times, in my day, and have never seen a decent Hop, or a 
good, honest, manly, stand-up charge, made by the best 
among 'em, in any field, far or near. Trees and covers is 
necessary to their constitutions, just as sartain as a deer 
chased will take to water to throw off the scent. Put 'em 
up with the baggonet, and they 'U not stand a minute." 

** How should they, corporal," interrupted le Bourdon, 
laughing, ** when they 've no baggonets of their own to 
make a stand with ? You put one in mind of what my 
father used to say. He was a soldier in revolution times, 
and sarved his seven years with Washington. The Eng- 
lish used to boast that the Americans wouldn't ' stand up 
to the rack,' if the baggonet was set to work ,- ' but this was 
before we got our own tooth-picks,' said the old man. 'As 
soon as they gave us baggonets, too, there was no want of 
standing up to the work.' It seems to me, corporal, you 
overlook the fact that Injins carry no baggonets." 

" Every army uses its own weapons. If an Injin prefers 
his knife and his tomahawk to a baggonet, it is no affair 
of mine. I speak of a charge as I see it; and the soldier 
who relies on a tomahawk instead of a baggonet, should 
«tand in his tracks, and give tomahawk play. No, no. 
Bourdon, seeing is believing.' These red-skins can do 
nothing with our people, when our people is properly regi- 
mented, well officered, and* thoroughly drilled. They're 
skeary to new beginners — that I must acknowledge — but 
beyond that I set them down as nothing remarkable as 
military uien." 

" Good or bad, I wish there were fewer of them, and 
that they were farther off. This man Peter is a mystery 
to me ; sometimes he seems quite friendly ; then, ag'in, he 
appears just ready to take all our scalps. Do you know 
much of his past history, Mr. Amen ?" 
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" Not as much as 1 wish 1 did/' the missionary replied 
" No one can tell me aagbt concerning Peter, beyond the 
fact of his being a sort of a prophet, and a chief of com- 
manding influence. Even his tribe is unknown ; a circum- 
stance Uiat points us to the ancient history of the Jews for 
the explanation. It is my own opinion that Peter is of the 
race of Aaron^ and that he is designed by Divine Provi- 
dence to play an important part in the great events on 
which we touch. All that is wanting is, to persuade him 
into tlAs* belief, himself. Once persuade a man that he is 
intended to be something, and your work is half done to 
your hands. But the world is so full of ill-digested and 
random theories, that truth has as much as it can do to 
obtain a sober and patient hearing !'' 

Thus is it with poor human nature. Let a man get a 
crotchet into his head, however improbable it may be, 
however little supported by reason or fact, however ridi- 
culous, indeed ; and he becomes indisposed to receive any 
evidence but that which favours his theory; to see any 
truths but such as he fancies will harmonize with his 
truths ; or to allow of any disturbing causes in the great 
workings of his particular philosophy. This notion of 
Parson Amen's concerning the origin of the North Ame- 
rican savage, did not originate with that simple-minded 
enthusiast, by any means. In this way are notions formed 
and nurtured. The missionary had read somewhat con- 
cerning the probability that the American Indians were 
the lost tribes of Israel; and, possessed with the idea, 
everything he saw was tortured into evidence in support of 
his theory. There is just as much reason for supposing 
that any, and .all, of the heathen savages that are scattered 
up and down the earth have this origin, as to ascribe it to 
our immediate tribes ; but to . this truth the good parson 
was indifferent, simply because it did not come within the 
circle of his particular belief. 

% Thus, too, was it with the corporal*. Unless courage, 
and other military qualities, were manifested precisely in 
the way in which he had been trained, they were not cou- 
rage and military qualities, at all. Every virtue has its 
especial and conventional accessories, according to this 
school of morals ; nothing of the sort remaining as it came 
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fiom aboTe, in the simple abstract qualHied of right and 
wrong. On such feelings and principles as these, do men 
get to be dogmatical, narrow-minded, and conceited ! 

Our thfee white men pursued their way back to the 
•* garrison," conversing - as they went, much in the man-* 
ner they did in the dialogue we have just recorded. 
Neither Parson Amen nor the corporal seemed to appre- 
hend anything, notwithstanding the extraordinary scene in 
which one had been an actor, and of which the other had 
been a witness. Their wonder and apprehensions, no 
donbt, were much mitigated by the fact, that it was under- 
stood Peter was to meet a large collection of the chiefs in 
the Openings, and the ifiinds of all were, more or less, 
prepared to see some such assemblage as had that night 
got together. The free manner in which the mysterious 
chief led the missionary to the circle, was, of itself, some 
proof that he did not desire concealment ; and even le 
Bourdon admitted, when they came to discuss the details, 
that this was a circumstance that told materially in favour 
of the friendliness of his intentions. Still, the bee-hunter 
had his doubts ; and most sincerely did he wish that all in 
Castle Meal, Blossom in particular, were safe within the 
limits of civilized settlements. 

On reaching the "garrison," all was safe. Whiskey 
Centre watched the gate, a sober man, now, perforce, if 
not by inclination ; for being in the Openings, in this re- 
spect, is like, being at sea with an empty spirit-room. He 
was aware tha^ several had passed out, but was surprised 
to learn that Peter was of the number. * That gate Peter 
had not passed, of a certainty ; and how else he could quit 
the palisades was not easily understood. It was possible 
to climb over them, it is true ; but the feat would be at- 
tended with so great an exertion, and would be so likely 
to lead to a noise which would expose the effort, that all 
had great difficulty in believing a man so dignified and 
reserved in manner as this mysterious chief, would be apt 
to resort to such means of quitting the place. 

As for the Chippewa, Gershom reported his return a few 
minutes before; and the bee-hunter entered, to look* for 
that tried friend, as soon as he learned the fact. He found 
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PigeonswiD^ Uying aside his acooatremei^, prevtouBdj to 
lying down to take his rest. 

** So, Chippewa, you have come back, have yon !" ex- 
claimed le Bourdon. " So many of your red-skin brethren 
are about, that I didn't expect to see you again, for these 
two or three days.'' 

'* No want to eat den, eh? How you ail eat, if hunter 
don't do he duty ? S'pose squaw don't cook vittles, you no 
like it, eh? Juss so wid hunter — no kill Tittles, don't like 
it nudder." 

" This is true enough. Still, so many of your people 
are about, just now, that I thought it probable you might 
wish to remain outside with them for a day oir two." 

"How know red man about, eh? You see him-— * you 
count him, eh ?" 

" I have seen something like fifty, aiid may say I counted 
that many. They were all chiefs, however, and I take it 
for granted, a goodly number of cpmmon warriors are not 
far off. Am I right, Pigeonswing?" 

<< S'pose don't know — den, can't tell. Only tell what 
he know." 

'* Sometimes an Injin guesses, and comes as near the 
truth as a white man who has seen the thing with his own 
eyes." 

Pigeonswing made no answer ; though le Bourdon fan- 
cied, from his manner, that he had really something on his 
mind, and that, too, of importance, which he wished to 
communicate." 

" I think you might tell me some news that I should like 
to hear, Chippewa, if you was so minded." 

** Why you stay here, eh ?" demanded the Indian, dn 
ruptly. " Got plenty honey — bess go hoiQe, now. Always 
bess go home, when hunt up. Home good place, when 
hunter well tired." 

" My home is here, in the Openings, Pigeonswing. When 
I go into the settlements, I do little but loaf about among 
the farm-houses on the Detroit river, having neither squaw 
nor wigwam of ray own to go to. I like this place well 
enough, if your red brethren will let me keep it in peace." 

**Dis bad place for pale-face, juss now. Better gp 
home, dan stay in Openin'. If don't know short path to 
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0etroit5 1 show yon. Bess go^ soon as can ; and bess go 

alone. No good to be trouble wid squaw, when in hurry.'' 

The countenance of le Bourdon changed at this last in- 
timation ; though the Indian might not have observed it in 
the darkness. After a brief pause, the first answered in a 
^ery determined way. 

'' I believe I understand you, Chippewa/' he said. << I 
shall do nothing of the sort, however. If the squaws can't 
go, too, I shall not quit them. - Would you desert your 
squaws because you thought them in trouble ?" 

" An't your squaw yet. Bess not have squaw, at all, when 
Openin' so full of Injin. Where you t'ink is two buck I 
shoot dis mornin', eh? Skin .'em, cut 'em up, hang 'em 
on tree, where wolf can't get 'dm. Well, go on arter 
anudder ; kill Atm, too. Dere he is, inside of palisade, but 
no tudder two. He hot' gone, when I get back to tree. 
Two good buck as ever see ! How you like dat, eh ?" 

" I care very little al>out it, since we have food enough, 
and are not likely to want. So the wolves got your venison 
from th^ trees, after all your care ; ha ! Pigeonswing." 

" Wolf don't touch him — wolf can't toucl^ him* Moo- . 
casin been under tree. See him mark. Bess do as I teH 
you ; go home, soon as ever can. Short path to Detroit ; 
an't two hundred pale-face mile.". 

^' I see how it is, Pigeonswing ; I see how it is, and 
Uiank you for this hint, while I honour your ^rood faith to 
your own people. But I cannot go to Detroit, in the first 
place, for that town and fort have fallen into the hands of 
the British. It might be possible for a canoe to get past 
in the night, and to work its way through into Lake Erie ; 
but I cannot quit my friends. If you can put us all in the 
way of getting away from this spot, I shall be ready to enter 
into the scheme. Why can't we all get into the canoe, and 
go down stream, as soon as another night sets in? Before 
morning we could be twenty miles on our road." 

"No do any good," returned Pigeonswing, coldly. "If 
can't go alone, can't go at all. Squaw no keep up, when 
so many be on trail. No good to try canoe. Catch you 
in two day — ^p'raps one. Well, I go to sleep — can't keep 
eye open all night." 

Hereupon, Pigeonswing coolly repaired to his skinf, htj 
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down, and was soon fast asleep. The bee-hanter waa faia 
to do the same, the night being now far advanced ; bat he 
lay awake a long time, thinking of the hint he had received, 
and pondering on the nature of the danger which menaced 
the security of the family. At length, sleep asserted itA 
power over even him, and the place lay in the deep stillnteas 
of night. 



CHAPTER IV. 

And atretohing oat, on either hand. 
O'er all that wide and unshorn land. 
Till weary of its gorgeousness, 
The aching and the dazzled eye 
Rests, gladden 'd, on the calm, blue sVy. 

Whittiib. 

No other disturbance occurred in the course of the night. 
With the dawn, le Bourdon was again stirring ; and as he 
left the palisades to repair to the run, in order to make his 
ablutions, he saw Peter returning to Castle Meal. The 
two met ; but no allusion was made to the manner in which 
the night had passed. The chief paid his salutations coar- 
teousiy ; and, instead of repairing to his skins, he jbined le 
Bourdon, seemingly as little inclined to seek for rest, as if 
just arisen from his lair. When the bee-hunter left the 
spring, this mysterious Indian, for the first time, spoke of 
business. 

" My brother wanted to-day to show Injin how to find 
honey," said Peter, as he and Bourdon walked towards the 
palisades, within which the whole family was now moving. 
** I nebber see honey find, myself, ole as I be." 

** I shall be very willing to teach your chiefs my craft," 
answered the bee-hunter, *' and this so much the more 
readily, because I do not expect to pracfyse it much longer, 
myself; not in this part of the country, at least." 

" How dat happen ?— expec' go away soon ?" demanded 
'Feter, whose keen, restless eye would, at one instant, seem 
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to tmi his companioa's soul, mid then would glance off to 

vome distant object, as if conscious, of its own startling ' 
and fierj expression. *' Now Brish got Detroit, where my 
bfoder go? Bess stiay here, I t*ink." 

'* I shall not be in a hurry, Peter; but my season will 
soon be up, and I must get ahead of the bad weather, 
you know, or a bark canoe will have but a poor time of 
it on Lake Huron. When am I to meet the chiefs, to give 
them a lesaon in finding bees?" 

" TeU by-'em-by. No hurry for dat Wanf to sleep 
fiiss. See so much better, when l open eye. So you t'ink 
of makin' journey on long path. If can't go to Detroit, 
where can go to?" 

" My proper home is in Pennsylvany, on the other side 
of Lake Erie. It is a long path, and I 'm not certain of 
getting safely over it in these troubled times. Perhaps it 
would be best for me, however, to shap& at once for Ohio; 
if in that state I might find my way round the end of Erie, 
and so go the whole distance by land." 

The bee->hunter said this, by way of throwing dust into 
the Indian's eyes, for he had not the least intention of trft- 
veiling 4n the direction named. It is true, it was his moat 
direct course, and the one that prudence would point out 
to him, under all the circumstances, had he been alone. 
But le Bourdon was no longer alone, in heart and feelings, 
at least. Margery* now mingled with all his views for the 
future ; and he could no more think of abandoning her in 
her present situation, than he could of offering his own 
person to the savages for a sacrifice. It was idle to think 
of attempting such a journey in company ^ith the females, 
and roost of all to attempt it in defiance of the ingenuity, . 
perseverance, and hostility of the Indians. The trail could 
not be concealed ; and, as for speed, a party of the yoong 
men of the wilderness woilld certainly travel two miles to 
Margery's one. 

Le Bourdon, notwithstanding Pigeonswing's remon- 
strances, still had his eye on the Kalamazoo. He remem* 
bered the saying, *< That water leavea no trail," and was 
not without hopes of reaching the lake again, where he 
feit he should be in comparative security ; his own canoe, 
as well as that of Gersbom, being large, well fitted, and not 
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. As it wooJd be of the last importsnce, however, to ^ le* 
Teral hcyaiv' start ef the ladians, in the erent of his knmg 
recourse to such a mode of flight, it was of the utmost 
importance also to conceal his intentions, and, if possible, to 

.induce Peter to imagine his eyes were turned in another 
direction. 

<• Well, s'poae go dat way," aaswered the chief, qaietftj, 
as if suspecting do artifice. ** Set 'hoot hitt hy* em^yf. 
To><lay pinss teach Injin how to find hooey. Dat make 
him good friend; and mi^he he help my pale^face breders 

. hach to deir country. Beeii better for ebberyhody, if nose 
come, here, at all." 

Thas ended the disoourse for that moment. Peter was 
not fond of much talking, when he had not hie great object 

. in view, but rather kept his mind occupied in observation. 
For the next honr, every one in and abovt Castle Meal w 

.engaged in the usual morning avocations, that of breaking 
their fasts included ; and then it was understood that all 
were.to go forth to meet the chiefs, that le Bonrdon might 

.give a specimen of his craft. 

One, ignorant of the state of political affairs OD the 
American continent, and who was not aware of the vicinity 
ef savages, would have seen nothing that morning, as the 
party proceeded on its little excursion, in and around that 
remote spot, but a picture of rnral tranquiHity and peace. 
A brighter day never poored its glories on the face of the 
earth ; and the openings, and the glades, and even the dark 
and denser forests, were all bathed in the sunlight, as that 
orb is known tp illuminate objects in the softer season of 
the year, and in the forty*third degree of latitude. £veD 
the birds appeared to rejoice in tl^ beauties of the ttme, 
and sang and fluttered among the oaks, in numbers greater 
than common. Nature usually observes a stem itoess in 
her adaptation of means to ends. Birds are to be iband 
in the forests, on the prairies, and in the still untenantea 
openings of the west — and often in 'countless numbers; 
more especially those birds which fly in flocks, and love the 
security of unoccupied regions — unoccupied by man is 
meant — wherein to build their nests, obey the laws, of their 

^inslincts, and folfil their destinies. Thus, myriads of 
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pigeoM, «ftd dKks, «iid fe^ae^ ^c, are to be Iband in the 
▼irgiii iivoodSy while tlie corapanicmabie and friendly robin, 
tlie Kttle melodious wren, the thrush, tlie lark, the swallow^ 
the marfeen, and aH those pleasant hitle winged ereatures, 
that flit aboat onr dwdiii^ and grounds, and seem to be 
sent by ProTidence, expressly to chant their morning and 
evening hymns to God in our ears, most frequent the peo- 
pled districts. It has been said by Europeans that the 
Araorican birds are mute, in comparison with those of the 
Old World. Tbis is true, to a certain extent, as respects 
those which are properly called forest birds, which do, in 
general, appear to partiidce of the sombre character that 
marks the sdemn stillness of their native haunts. It is not 
^ue, however, with the birds which live in onr fields, and 
grounds, and orchards, each of which sings its song df 
praise,, and repeats its calk and its notes, as richly and as 
pleasuitly to the ear, as the birds of other lands. One large 
oiass, indeed, possesses a facnlty that enables it to repeat 
«Tery note it has ever heard, even to some of the sounds of 
<)uadrupeds. Nor is this done in the discordant tones of 
the parrot ; but in octaves, and trills, and in rich contra- 
altos, and all the other pleasing intonations known to the 
meet gifted of the feathered race. Thus it is, that one 
American mocking^-bird can outaing all the birds of Europe, 
united. 

It seemed that morning as if every bird that was accus- 
tomed to glean its food from the neighbourhood of Castle 
Meal, was on the wing, and ready to accompany the party 
that now sallied forth to oatch the bee. This party con- 
sisted of le Bourdon, himself, as its chief and leader ; of 
Peter, the missionary, and the corpora^ Margery, too, 
.went along ; for, as yet, she had never seen an exhibition 
of Boden's peculiar skill. As for Gevshom and his wife, 
they remained behind, to make ready the noon-tide meal ; 
while the Chippewa took his accoutrements, and again sal- 
lied out on a hunt. The whole time of this Indian appeared 
to be thus taken up ; though, in truth, venison and bear's 
meat both abounded, and there was much less necessity for 
those constant efforts than he wished to make it appear. 
In good sooth, more than half his time was spent in making 
thx^ observations, which had led to the advice be had 
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been tirging oti his friend^ the bee-huiiter, in order to todnee 
him to fly. Had Pigeoaswing better understood Peter, aad 
had he possessed a clearer insight into the extent and mag- 
nitude of his plans of retributive vengeance, it is not pro- 
bable his uneasiness, at the moment, would have been so 
great, or the urgency for an immediate decision on the part 
of le BourdcMi, would have appeared as urgently press- 
ing as it now seemed to be. 

The bee-hunter took his way to a spot that was at some 
distance from his habitation, a small prairie of circular 
form, that is now generally known in that region of the 
country, by the name of Prairie Round. Three hours were 
necessary to reach it, and this so much the more, because 
Marg^ry^s shorter steps were to be considered. Margery, 
however, was no laggard on a path. Young, active, light 
of foot, and trained in exertions of this nature, her pre- 
sence did not probably retard the arrival many minutes. 

The extraordinary part of the proceedings was the cir- 
cumstancC; that the bee-hunter did not tell any one whither 
he was going, and that Peter did not appear to care about 
putting the question to him. Notwithstanding this reserve 
on one side, and seeming inditference on the other, when 
the party reached Prairie Round, every one of the chiefs 
who had been present at the council of the previous night, 
was there before it. The Indians were straggling about, 
but remained sufficiently near the point where the bee- 
hunter and his followers reached the prairie, to assemble 
around the group in a very few minutes after it made its 
appearance. All this struck le Bourdon as fearfuHy sin- 
gular, since it proved how many secret means of commu- 
nication existed between these savages. That the inmates of 
the habitations were closely observed, and all their proceed- 
ings noted, he could not but suspect, even before receiving 
this proof of Peter's power ; but he was not aware until 
now, how completely he and all with him were at the mercy 
of these formidable foes. What hope could there be for 
escape, when hundreds of eyes were thus watching their 
movements, and every thicket bad its vigilant and saga- 
cious sentinel? Yet, must flight be attempted, in some 
way or other, or Margery and her sister would be hopelessly 
lost ; to say nothing of himself and the thrra other men^^ 
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. But the aj^earance of the reniarkahle little prairie fbat 
he had just reached, aad the collectioa of chiefs, now ogp 
cupied ail the present thoughts of le Bourdon. . As for tke 
first, it is held in repute, even at the present hour, aa a 
place that the traveller should see^ though covered witk 
farms, and the buildings that belong to husbandry. It ie 
^til] visited ds a picture of ancient civilisation, placed in 
the setting of a new country. It is true that very little of 
this part of Michigan wears much, if any, of that aspect 
of a rough beginning, including stubs,* stumps, and circled 
trees, that it has so often fallen to our share to describe. 
There are dense forests^ and those of considerate extent; 
and wherever the axe is put into them, the progress of im- 
provement ia marked by the same steps as elsewhere $ but 
the lovely Openings form so m^any exceptions, as almost to 
compose the rule. 

On Prairie Round- there was even a higher stamp of 
seeming civilization — ^seeming, since it was natare, after all^ 
that had mainly drawn the picture. In the firsit place, the 
spot had been burnt so recently, as to leave the entire 
expanse covered with young grasses and flowers, the same 
as if it were a well-kept park. This feature, at that ad* 
▼afticed period of the summer, was in some degree aeci- 
dental^ the burning of the prairies depending more or less 
on contingencies of that sort. We have now less to do > 
with the cause, than with its consequences. These were 
most agreeable to the eye, as well as comfortable to the 
foot, tl^ grass nowhere being of a height to impede roove^ 
ment, or, what was of still more importance to le Bour- 
don's present pursuit, to overshadow the flowers. Aware 
of this fact, he had led his companions all tha^ distance, to 
reach this scene of remarkable rural beauty, in order that 
he might make a grand display of his art, in presence of 
the assembled. chiefs of that region. The bee-hunter had 
pride in his crafl, the same as any other skilful workman 
who had. gained a reputation by his cunning, and he now 
trode the prairie with a firmer step, and a more kindling 
eye, than was his wont, in the commoner haunts of his calK 
ing. . Men were there whom it might be an honoiir to sur- 
prise, and pretty Margery was there •also, she who had so 
long desired to see this very exhibition. 
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Ball to i^reit once more to the prairie, ere we commence 
tiM navrative of what occurred on it ! This well-known 
area is of no great ei^ent, poesessing a surfkce aboat -eqaal' 
t» liiat of one of the larger parka of Earope. Its name' 
was derived firom its form, which, withoot being afosolately 
rogalar, had so near an approach to a circle ^s to justify 
the use of the appellation. The face of this charming 
field was neither waving, or what iis called " rolling,** not 
a dead flat, as often occurs with river bottoms. It had just 
enough of undulation to prevent too much* moisture, and 
to impart an agreeable variety to its plain. As a whole, it 
was dear of the forest; quite as much so as if the axe had" 
done its work there a thousand years before, though wood 
was not wanting. On the contrary, enough of the last \vas 
to be seen, in addition te that which forrned the ftame of 
this charming landscape, to relieve the view from all ap- ' 
pearanee of monotony, Und to break it up into copses, 
tUckets^ trees in small cfoslers, and in most of the varietiesr 
that embellish native scenery. One who had been unex- 
pectedly transferred to the spot, might well have imagined 
that he was looking on the site of some old and long-esiab- 
liriied settlement, llrom which every appliance of human 
industry had been suddenly and simultaneously abstracted. 
Of houses, out4iittMingB, fences, stacks, and husbandry, 
tbi^e were no signs; unless the even and verdant sward, 
thit was spread like a vast carpet, sprinkled with flowers, 
could have been deemed a sign of the last. There were 
the glades, vistas, irregular lawns, and woods, shaped with 
the pleasing outlines c^ the free hand of nature, as if con- 
summate art had been endeavouring to imitate our great 
mistress in one of her most graceful moods. 

Tbeiiidians present served largely to ehibelltsh this scene. 
Of late years^ horses have become so common among the 
western trthes, the vast natural meadows of those regions 
fumisliiftg^ the means necessary to keep them; that one can ■ 
now hardly form a picture of those savages, Without repre- 
senting them mounted, and wielding the spear ; but suCh 
wad not the fhct with the time of which we are writing, 
nor was it ever the general practice to go mounted, among 
the Indians in the immediate vicinity df the great lakes. 
Not a hoof of any sort Wad now visible, with the exception 
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o» a favourite spot, less than » league distaat from the. 
^ace where le Bourdoa a«4 hia comj^aions reached tho, 
prairie^ AH the chie&> were oo foot, and very few were 
equipped wkh more ttmii the kuife and tooiahawk) the side- 
arms of a chief; the riiea having beea secreted, as it might 
be, in deference to the festivities aad peaceful character of 
the ocoasion. As le Bourdoa's part|r was duly provided 
wilh nfles^ the misfiioiiary and Margery excepted, this wa^ 
a aign that no vioieaee was eentemplated on that occasioiix 
at least. '* GontenplfltBd)*' however, is a word very ex«. 
pressive, wl^a used iu connection with the outbreakiogi 
of httman passions, as they are wont to exhihit themselves 
amoag the igaot ant and excited. It matters not whether 
the scene be the capital of some ancient European mor. 
nan^y, or the wilds ef America, the workings of such im- 
pslses are much the satte. Now^ a throne is overturned«^ ' 
perhaps, before they who do it are yet fully aware of what, 
ifaey oiight to set 1^ in its place ; and now the deadly riflsi^ 
or the mwrdecaas tomahawk is used, flK»re in cd^edience to^ 
tjieiiioenttres of deraona, than in furtherance of justly re;* 
eo^nised mlea of cendaci. Le Bourdon waa aware of aljL 
tint, and did not so far eeaide in appear anoes, as to ovec-. 

I)dt the watchfiiiadsft that he deeimKi indispettsable« 
/ Tka heeohanter was not long in selecting a place to set 
u. bis apparatus, in this particular, he was m^ly go- 
/^^sed by a lof ely expanse of sweet^sfiented flowers, amoi^g. 
wikich bees in thoasands were haoiawBg, sipping of their 
pt«ci)cNiS gifts at will. Le Boiu-don had a carei also» not ta 
gc ftff ftom the forests which eneurcied the prairies, for^ 
atnoiig its frees he knew he had lo seek the habitations of 
. i< insects. Instead of a stump, or. a Allen tree, he had 

.4 pared a light firaiae*4vork of lath, which the corporal 
*>«* erto the field for him, aad oa which be placed his dif-« 
fiweat iiapicmealSy as aooa as he had selected the scene 9^ 
^rations. ' 

It will not he necessary for us to repeat the procesi^ 
which has already been described in our opening chaptersj^ 
but we skdl only touch soeh parts of it as have a direo^ 
eenaeetiDn with the eveois of the legend. As le Bour^oi^ 
e o a ua t i pced his pveparaiiaos, howe«er> the circle of chie% 
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dosed around bim, in mute but clbse attBftttoQ to €f«r^ 
thing that passed. Although erery oae of them had heard ■ 
of the bee-hunters of the pale-iaees, and most of them had 
beard of this particular individnai of their number, not an 
Indian present had ever seen one of these men praotise his 
craft. This may seem strange, as respects those who so 
much roamed the woods; but we have already remarked 
that it exceeded the knowledge of the red man to make the 
calculations that are necessary to take the bee by the pro*^ 
cess described. Usually, when he obtains honey, it is tho 
result of some chance-meeting in the fcH-eat, and not tha 
fruits of that far*sighted and persevering industry, which 
enables the white man to lay in a store large enough ta 
supply a neighbourhood, in the course of a few weeks* 
. hunting. 

Never was a juggler watched with closer attention, thao 
w«s le Bourdon, while setting up his stand, and spreading 
his implements. Every grave, dark countenance was 
turned towards him, and each keen, glistening eye was 
riveted on his movements. As the vessel with the comb 
was set down, the chiefs nearest recognizing the stthstasee,. 
murmured their admiration ; for to them it seemed aa^if tho* 
operator were about to make honey with honey. Then the. 
glass was a subject of surprise; for half of those present 
had never seen soch an utensil before. Though many of , 
the chiefs present had .visited the <' garrisons'' of the north* 
west, both American and English, many had not ; and, of 
those who had, not one in ten had got any clear idea of the 
commonest appliances of civilized life. Thus it was^ then^ 
tiiat almost every article used by the bee*hunter, though so 
simple and homely, was the subject of a secret, but well* 
suppressed admiration. 

It ivas not long ere le Bourdon was ready to look for his 
bee. The insects were numerous on the flowers., particu- 
larly on the white clover, which is indigenous in Afn«ica» 
q;>ringing up spontaneously wherever grasses are permitted 
to grow. The great abund&nce of the bees, however, had 
ks usual effect, and our hero was a little difficult to please^ 
At length, a fine, and already half-loaded little animal was 
covered by the glass, and captured. This was doneeo neac 
the group of Indians, that each and all noted the prooen* 
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tt waa curious, and it wa$ IdexpliQable I Could the pale« 
fiices compel beee to rereal ibe secret of their hiyes, and 
was that encroaching race about (o drive all the insects 
from the woods and seize their honeys as they drove the 
Indians before them and seieed their lands? Such waa 
the character of the thoughts that passed through the minds 
of more than one chief, that naorniogi though all looked on 
ia profound stillaeBs. 

When the imprisoned bee was put ovet the comb, and 
le Bourdon's cap Was placed abovtg all, these simple-minded* 
children pf the woods and the prairies gazed, as if expect- 
ing a hive to appear beneath the coverings whenever the 
latter should be removed. It was not long before the bee 
*' s^edj'' and not only the cap, but the tumbler was taken 
away. For the first tim^ since the exhibition commenced^ 
le Bourdon spoke, addressing hiitiself to Peter. 

*' If the tribeless chief will look sharply/' he said, *' he 
will soon see the bee take flight. It is filling itself with 
honey, and the moment it is loaded— * look— look — ^it is 
about to rtse-^there, it is up-— se^ it circling around the 
stand) aa if to take a look that it may know it again— there 
it goes I" 

There it did go, of a truths and in a regular bee-line, o^ 
as straight as an artow. Of all that crowd, the bee-hunter . 
and Margery alone saw the insect in its flight. Moat of 
those present lost sight of it, while circling around the 
stand; but the instant it darted away, to the remainder it 
seemed to vanish into air. Not so with le Bourdon aiKl 
Margery, however. The foriher saw it from habit; the 
latter from a quick eycy intense attention, and the wish not 
to miss anything that le Bourdon saw fit to do, for her in- 
formation or amusement. The animal flew in an air-line 
towards a point of wdod distant fully half^a-mile^ and on 
the margin of th^ prairie. 

Many low exclamatibns arose among the savages. The 
bee was gone, but whither they knew not, or on what 
errand. Could it have been sent on a menage by the pale* 
faioe, or had it flown off to give the alarm to its companions, 
in order to adopt the means of disappointing the bee-hunter I 
As for the last, he went coolly to work to choose another 
insect i and be aoon had Ihree st work iaothe eosab^^i itf 
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company, and all uneorered. Had the nttoiber wajthing vi 
^ with the eharm, or were these three to be sent to brin^ 
bsok the one that had already gone away T Such was lh# 
sort of reasoning, and sneh the qinertes pot to themselves^ 
by several of the stern ehildren of nature who were ^awtt 
op around the standi 

In the mean time le Bourdon prod«eded with his opera* 
tions in the utmost simplicity. He now called Peter and 
Beards Meat and Crowsfeatber nearer to his person, wherA 
they might share with Margery the advantage of mcn-c 
closely seeing all that passed^ As soon as these three efaiefii 
were near enough, Ben pointed to one bee in particolafi 
8aytn| in the Indian dialect-^ 

. ** My brothers see that bee 4n the oentre-^he is aiboat to 
go away. If he go after the one that went before him, { 
shall soon know where to look for honey.** 

*' How can my brother tell which bee will first fly away !'* 
demanded Bear*s Meat. 

The bee^hunter was able to teesee this, by knowiag* 
which insect had been longest on the comb; bdt so prao* 
tised had his eye become, that he l»^w wiib tolerable aci* 
curacy, by the movements of the creatures, those that had 
fitted themsi^Wes with honey from those that had not As 
it did not suit his pttTposes, however, to lei aH the miaa^aft 
of his crail be known, his ainwer was etastre^ Joist m 
that moment a thtMight occurred to him, Whi^h it mi^hr \m 
well to carry oat in full. He had once saved his life bf 
necromancy, or what seemed to the simple children of thft 
woods to be necromancy, and why might he not timi ^^ 
cflmning of his regttlar aft to account, and rend^n^ it thd 
means of rescuing the females, as well as himsetfj firom tho 
hands of ^eir captors t This sudden impnlse from tlmr 
moment controlled his conduct $ and his mind was con«^ 
stantly casting about for the means of effecting what was* 
now his one ^reat porpose^^^-^escape^ Instead of fHt«rhi^, ki 
reply to ^ar^s Meatus question, the simple truth/ thereferd^ 
he rather songht toat such an answer as mij^ht make th9 - 
process in which he was engaged appear imposing and^ ' 
mysticalv 

*'How do the Injins know the patb of the de«r?" he 
uind^VM^^of fcjply, f^Thegr^edk ^t ite ideer, get to 
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know him, fmd understand his wajrs. This middle bee will 
9iMm fly/' 

" Which way will he go?" asked Peter, "Can my bro» 
iter tell us <A«ii/" 

. " To his hi ve^'^ returned le Bourdon, carelessly, as if h0 
did not fully understand the question. *' All of them go 
to their hives, unless t tell them to go in another direction* 
$ee, the bee is upt !" 

The chiefs now looked with all their eyes. They saw,^ 
indeed, that the bee was making its circles above the stand. 
PresenUy they lost sight of the insect, which to then^ 
eeemed to tanish ; though le Bourdon distinctly traced it^ 
l^ght for a hundred yards. It took a direction at right 
angles to that of the first bee, flying off into the prairie^. 
«nd shaping its course towards an island of wood, wbicH 
might have been of three or four acres in extent, and dis*, 
^nt rather less than a mile. 

. While le Bourdon was noting this flight, another bee 
arose. This creature flew towards the point of forest, ^t. 
ready mentioned as the destination of the insect that ha4 
first risen. No sooner was this third little animal out of 
sight, than the fourth was up, humming around the standi 
Oi:n pointed it out to the chiefs; and this time they suo. 
ceeded in tracing the flight for, perhaps, a hundred feelj 
from the spot where they stood. Instead of following either^ 
of its companions, this fourth bee took a course which lo^. 
it ofl* the prairie altogether, and towards the habitations. '. 

The suddenlyconceived purpose of le Bourdon, to at» 
tempt to mystify the savages, and thus get a hold upon their. 
ijiin<ls which he might turn to advantage, was much aided 
by the diiferent directions taken by these several bee^. 
Had they all gone the same way, the conclusion that aJI' 
went home would be so very natural and obvious, as to de- 
prive the discovery of 4 hive of any supernatural merit, at 
least; and to establish this was just now the great object 
the be©»hunter had in view* As it was, the Indians were 
no wiser, now all the bees were gone^ than they had beei^ 
before one of them had flown. On the contrary, they could' 
nut understand how the flights of so many insects, in so 
many different directions, should tell the bee-hunter where 
Vi^fy w^lo be.foufidt . l^ Bourdon saw that the prairier 
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Was covered with bees, and Well knew that, such being thS 
fact, the inmates of perhaps a hundred different hives niusC 
be present. All this, however, was too novel and too com- 
plicated for the calculation^ of savages ; and not one of 
those who crowded near, as observers, could account for 
$o many of the bees going different ways. 

Le Bourdon now intimated a wish to change hb ground* 
He had noted two of the bees, and the only question thaC 
remained to be decided, as it respected them, was whether 
they belonged to the precise points towards which they had 
flown, or to points beyond them. The reader will easily 
' understand that this is the nature of the fact determined by 
taking an angle, the point of intersection between any two 
of the lines of flight, being necessarily the spot Where thef 
hive is to be found.^ So far from expljiining this to those 
around him, however, Boden kept it a secret iti his own 
breast Margery knew the whole process, for to her he had 
dften gone over it in description, finding a [Measure in in- 
structing one so apt, and whose tender, li(fuid blue eyeS 
seemed to reflect every movement of his own soul and feel- 
ings. Margery he could have taught fof ever, of fancied 
for the moment he could r which i» as near the truth ad 
men under the influence of love oflen get. But, as for the 
Indians, so far from letting them into any of his secrets, 
his strong desire was now to thro'w dusf into their eyes, in 
all possible ways, and to make their well-estabiished cha-' 
racter for superstition subservient to his oWn projects. 

Boden was far from being a scholar, even for one in his 
class in life. Down to this hour, the neglect of the mean^ 
of public instruction is somewhat of a jtfsf ground of re-- 
proach against the venerable add respectable conimonwealdt 
of which he was properly a member, though her' peopler 
have escaped a knowledge of a great deal of small philosophjT 
and low intriguing, which it is fah* to presume that evil 

Sfirits thrust in atnong the leaves of a more legitimate in- 
rmation, when the book of knowledge is opened for the 
instruction of those who, by circumstances, are prevented 
from doing more than bestowing a (ew hnrried glances at 
its contents. Still, Ben had read everything about bees, 
on which he could lay his hands. He had studied their 
habits parsonally, and he had pondered oter the tairioor 
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IKkMuflts of their comniaQities--^ sort of liiaited raonarchyi 
ill which the prince m deposed oooamonally, or whea nut* 
ters go very wroBg^-«ome written by really very observaoi 
and intelligent persons, and others agaia not a little faQ-> 
cifal. Among other books that had thua fallen in le Boor- 
don's way^ was one which somewhat minotely described 
the uses that were made of bee» by the ancient soothsayers 
in theii* divinations. Our ho-o had bo notion (^ reviving 
those rites^ or of attemptiiig to imitate the particular prac* 
tices of which he had read and beard j but the recollectioa 
df them occurred most opportunely to strengthen and eo* 
eourage the design, so suddenly entertained, of making his 
present operations aid in opening the way to the one great 
thing of the hour-»-an ^soape into Lake Michigan* 

*^A bee knows a great deal,^^ said le Bourdon to his 
dearest companions, while the whole party was moving 
some distance to take up new ground. '' A bee often knows 
more than a man." 

** More than pale^face V* demanded Bear's Meat, a chief 
who had attained his authority more by means jof physical 
than of intellectual qualities^ 

'^ Sometimes* Pale^faces have gone to bees to ask wh^t 
will happen. Let me ask our medicine*man this question* 
Parson Amen, have fmt any knowledge of the soothsayers 
of old usmg bees when they wished to know what was 
about to happen I" 

Now, the missionary was not a learned msn* any more 
than the bee»huntar ; but many an unlearned man has heard 
of this, and he happened to be one of the liumben Of 
Virgil, for instance, Parson Amen knew but little; though 
m the progress of a very loose, but industrious course of 
reading, he had learned that thi^ soothsayers put great faith 
in bees. His answer was given in ccNifbrmity with this 
fact, and in the most perfect good faith, for he bad not the 
smallest suspicion of what BoKden wished to establish. 

" Certainly— most certalnJy," answered the well-meaning 
missionary — ^' the fartune-tellers of old times often went to 
their bees when they wished to look into the future. It 
has been a subject much talked of among Christians, to 
account for the soothsiying> and witchcraft^ and othef 
supernatural dedings of thoee who lived in the times of 
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tbe pf<iph^ii; and nHMft <ff then hare Md ito o^t^oii tlltl 
eril spirits have beefi*'«-«ay, sttH aref>etiiiitted to work thetf 
wilt on eertain men in l^e tmh. But bees were in much 
favour with the soothsayers of old/* 

This answer was given in English, and little of it was 
comprehended by Peter, and the others who bad more or 
kss knowledge of that language, beyond tbe part which 
asserted the agency of bees in witchcraft. Luckily» thia 
tras all le Bourdon desired, and he was weH satisfied at 
seeing that the idea passed from one chief to ai)other ; 
those who did not know the Engiish at all, being uAd by 
those who had some knowledge of the tongue, that " bees 
were thought to be * medichi^ among the pab^faces." 

Le Bourdon gained a great deal of ground by this foi^ 
tunate corroboration of his own still more fortunate thought. 
Matters were pretty nearly desperate with him, and with 
all his friends, should Peter reaHy meditate evil ; and as 
desperate diseases notoriously require remedies of the saoKi 
character, he was ready to attempt anything that promised 
even the smallest chance of sueeess. 

"Yes, yes~-*' the bee-hunter pursued the discourse by 
eayinf-^^'bees know a graat deal. I have sometimes 
thought that bees know more than bears^ and my brother 
iBRVisi be able to tell something of them ?'* 

** Yes ; my name is Bear's Meat,'' answered that chiefs 
complacently* <<Injin always give name*that mean some* 
tMng. Ki}l so many beat one winter, got dat name." 

»• A good name it is t To kill a bear is the most honour^ 
able thing A hunter can do, as we all know. If my brother 
wishes to hear it, I will ask my bees when he is to kiU 
another.** 

The savage to whom this was addressed fairly started 
With delight. Be was eagerly eignifying his cheerful as- 
sent to tne proposal, when Peter quietly interposed, and 
changed the discourse to himself, in a way that he had, 
and which Would i)ot easily admit of denial. It was ap* 
parent to le Bourdon that this mysterious Indian was not 
Content that dhe so direct and impetuous in his feelings as 
Bear's Meat, and who was at th^ same time so little quali- 
fied to manage his portion of an intellectual conversation, 
shootd be foremost ahy loltgar. For thai reason be brought 
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%un8df m<»e into the fote^iomid, ktviag to kiff fiieMi Ao 
"Capacity <jf lieteoer attd oNtrrery' rallmr tkin that of « 
speaker aftd aetor. What look place u&der this new 
wcangemcait, wiA vp^w as the oarralWo pvoMeds^ 



CflAf T£R V. 

1 11 gSve the iaitle^ t& mfehd ote tbtie ^ 

And. Ihey sball letcrb ihtie jewe}a ffom ihn ^eefpt 

— I' Clis-blo9Som £ ttihweht mothf and mustard-seDeft! 

Mid9ummef-NigW$ Drtcan* 

As ]e Ildardofi &6pt nrotiftg s(cros9 the praifie^ trbHe tb^. 
V^mafks vr6re made that bare been recorded in the precede 
«iig chapt ar, he soo6 reached the nev^ poskion where ho 
intended to again set op his stand. Here he renewed hi* 
'operationi9 ^ ^ter keeping nearest his person^ in jealontf 
watchfuln ess of the feast movement he made. Bees were 
'Caught, aiid scarce a iitfinQtcf elapsed ere the bee^himief had 
^o of tbem on the pieoe of comh^, oncotered and ad 
Kbertv. The circniBStanoe that the twp wa» momealarily 
Iplaced oT^er the insects, sttncl the satages at a pieeo of 
ttecromiyi ey, in partiaihr. I'he reader, wifi unctevstand: 
i^bat this i s done in order to darken the f nrablef^ and indaeet 
the bee Uy setUe down on the honey flo Iftneh the soofier* 
To One who understood the operation and its reason, %hA 
If bole W(i8 simple eiioagh^ but it Was a rery different 
tttatfeer wi th men as little aetfnstoined to J>ryii^ into the 
Imbits of ereatuFes as tnsignilieant as beto« Had deer, otf • 
bisons, or hears, or sHiy of the qdadrupeds ti those regions^ 
t)een the sftbj^ct of the experiment, it is highly probaU^ 
ibat indiv iduals could hate been found in that atf^iire and 
>)fonderin g crowd, who could hate en^ghtened the «blM 
iiaturaiist # on the subject of the animals under exaiBiaa*' 
tion^ but f when th^ inquiry descended to the bee^ it ^ 
below the I Wants ati4 U»ag/ai of say^ag^.Mt^ . . 
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«< Where i^oa t'ink dis bee gof demanded ^etef, itf 
EDgiish, as aoon as ie Boardon raised the tambler. 

"One wiH go in this direction, the other in that," an-^ 
swered the hee^kunter, pofnting first towards the corner of 
the woods, then towards the island in the prairie ; the two 
points towards which two of the other bees had flown. 

The predictions might b)r lAlght not prove true. If they 
did, the effect must be great ; if they did not, the failure 
would soon be forgotten in matters of more interest. Our 
hero, therefore^ risked but little, Wl^Ie he had the chance 
of gaining a very great advantage. By a fortunate coin-' 
"cidence^ the result completely justified the prediction. A 
bee rose, made its cirdes around the Btand, and away it 
went towards the island^^Iike copse in the prairie ; While its 
t^mpanion soon imitated its example, but taking the other 
prescribed direction. This time Peter watched the insects 
so closely that he was a witness of their movements, and 
With his own oyes he beheld the flighty as well as the dire(y 
tion taken by each. 

" You tell bee do dis?** demanded Peter, with a surprise 
that was so sudden, as well as so great, that it overcame 
in some slight degree his haVitual self-command. 

" To be sure I did," replied le Bourdoa, carelessly. "If 
you wish to see another, you may^" 

Here the young man coolly took another bee, and pui H 
dm the eomh. Indifferent as he appeared, hovfever, he 
Used what was perhaps the highest degree of his art in se^ 
lecting this insect. It was taken from tiie bunch of dowers 
whence one of has former captives had been taken, and 
there was every chance o( its belonging to the same hire^ 
as its oompaniDii. Which direction it might take, should 
it prove to be a bee frcwa either of the two hives of whiclf 
the po^tioQHi were now known, it altogether eJloeeded 
Boden's art to teH, so he doicterously avoided cooimittin^ 
himself. It was enough that Peter gazed attentiTcly, aod 
that he saw the insect dart away, disappearing in the direct 
tion of the isUnd. By this time more of the savages were 
on the alert, and now knowing how and where to look i(^ 
tie bee, they also saw its course. 

•* You tell him ag^in ^ derc f * ask«d Peter, wh«» \nt^ 
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rest by this time w^as so iQanifest, aa to 4e{y all attisppta al 
coDcealment • , 

" To be sure I did. The bees obey me, as yoqr young 
men obey you. I am their chief, and they know me. 1 
will give you further proof of this* We will now go to 
that little bit of wood, when you shall all see what it con- 
tains. I have sent three of my bees there ; and here, one 
of them is already back, to let me know what he has seen.'' 

Sure enough, a bee was buzzing around the head, of le 
Bourdon, probably attracted by some fragment of comb, and 
he cunningly converted it into a messenger from the copse! 
All this was wonderful to the cro\i^d, and it even greatly 
troubled Peter. This man was much less liable to the in- 
fluence of superstition than most of his people; but he was 
very far from being altogether above it. This is the fact 
with very few civilized men ; perhaps with no man whatever, 
let his philosophy and knowledge be what they may ; and 
least of all, is it true with the. ignorant. There is too 
much of the uncertain, of the conjectural in our condition 
as human beings, to raise us altogether above the distrusts, 
doubts, wonder, and other weaknesses of oar present con- 
dition. To the(se simple savages, the manner in which the 
bees flew, seemingly at le Bourdon's bidding, to this or that 
thicket, was quite as much a matter of astonishment, as 
any of our most elaborate deceptions are wonders to our 
own ignorant and vulgar. Ignorant ! And where is the 
line to be drawn that is to place men beyond the, pale of 
ignorance ? Each of us fails in some one, if not in very 
many of the important branches of the knowledge that is 
even reduced to rules among us. , Here is seen the man 
of books, so ignorant of the application of his own beloved 
theories, as to be a mere child in practice; and, there 
again, can be seen the expert in practice, who is totally 
unacquainted with a single principle, of the many, that lie 
at the root of his very handy-craft. Let us not, then, de- 
ride these poor children of tlift forest, because that which 
was so entirely new to them, should also appear inexpli- 
cable and supernatural. 

As for Peter, he was more confounded than convinced. 
His mind was so much superior to those of the other chiefs, 
as to render him far more difficult to mislead ; though even 
6* 
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lie WIS not exenqH from ^e gretl weskoesaef of ipiorance-^ 
saperatition, and its concomitants, credulity, and a love oftiis 
msrrelioas. His mind was troubled, as was quite apparent 
to Ben, who watched him quite as narrowly as he was ob* 
terved himself, in all he did. Willing to deepen the im* 

fression, our artist now determined to exhibit some of tte 
igher fruits of his skill. The production of a consider- 
able quantity of honey would of itself be a sort of peace* 
offering, and he now prepared to turn the certainty of there 
being a hive in the little wood to account— certainty, be- 
cause three bees had taken wing for it, and a very distinct 
angle had been' made with two of them. 

" Does my brother wish any hon^y t" asked le Bonrdon, 
carelessly ; '' or shall I send a bee across Lake Michigan, 
to tell the Injins further west that Detroit is taken V* 

" Can Bourdon find honey, new 7** d^nanded Pelftr. 

'* Easily. Several hives are within a mile of ns. TImt 
bees like this prairie, which is so well garnished with 
flowers, and I am never at a loss for work, in tbis neigl)- 
bourhood. This is my &vourite bee^gronad ; and I hare 
got all the little creatures so that they know me, and aref 
ready to do everything that I tell them. As I see that the 
chiera love honey, and wish to eat some, we will now go to 
one of my liives." 

Thus saying, le Bourdon prepared for another march; 
Re moved with aH his appliances, Margery keeping dose 
at his side, carrying the honey^coml> and honey. As the 
girl walked lightly, in advance of the Indians^ some fifteen 
or twenty bees, attracted by the flavour of what she carried, 
kept circling around her head, and cohsequently afoand 
that of Boden ; and Peter did not feil to observe the cir- 
cumstance. To him it appeared as if these bees were sa 
many accompaaying agents, who attended their master ifl 
order to do his bidding. In a word, Peter was fast getting 
into that frame of mind, w^n all that is seen is pressed 
into the support of the theory we have adopted. The bee^ 
hunter had some mysterious connection with, and controf 
over the bees, and this was one, among the many other signs 
of the existence of his power. All this, however, Boden 
himself disregarded. His mind was bent on throwing dost 
Into the eyes of the Indians; and he was cogitating the 
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wtkswM nf m dbmg, on a iMi^ Moger AealfeF^jAiit maf y^ 
attempted. 

'^Wky dcm l>ee fij ^fo«tid j6«ng sfeww?* ^MMUid«d* 
iNiter — ^'^ and ifly roimd yen, too?" 

** They know n», and go with «» to thek hite ; ^sl as^ 
f i|jiR8 would come octt of their viik^eff to-meet and hoDdur- 
vwkotfs.'* 

f^his ^as a ready reply, but it seasteely flpatiofie^ the iviiy 
•saya^ to whom it wae given. Jofil then Crowsfiraiher UA 
S^eter a fittle aside, and began talUmg earnestly feo that 
•cfate^ ik>th contintnng on witfo the crowd. Le Boordou 
£f6h; persuaded that the subject of tlifis private eonlere»ee 
^wasHsome of his own former backsltdingd^ in the «hanietet 
«of a 'conjaror, and that the Pbttawattamie wocdd not deal 
^vtj tenderfy with Ms diaraeter. Nevetthel^s^ it wa». 
^oo4a^ tQ retrace las stepe, and he saw the Beeesiity of 
,ggoifig on. 

** 1 wish you ha^nok eome out witb os,'' the bee-hwu^ 
^onnd an occasion to say to Margery. *^Idf^ not? half like 
tthe^etf^ of things, and this eoniaraiifltt abo«l tite hees nay 
->alIf^lthro»gh/* 

'^itss better thst I ahoi^d he here. Bourdon,** retorned 
vthe "spiriteiil giri. ^My heiag here may nnke tfaem less 
•unfi^endly to yoo. "Whe^ 1 am hy, Peter always MMUt 
tmore human, and hiss- of a savage, they all t^ll me^ thao 
•when f am not by.** 

'^'No one can be more willing to own y€»r power. Mar-' 
^ery,lhan I; but In^ns hoM the s<|uaw« too efeeap, to give 
:you tttttch iniltienee over this old fellow/' 

^Tou do not know — he may have had a daughter of 
abotit cny age, or sixe, ot appearaftee ; or with My kaghy 
•or ^dioe, or something elie ^f reminds him of her, when 
^he sees me. One thii^ I ana s»re of — Peter is no toemy 
•of mineJ* 

•^1 hope this may prove to ^ true f I do no^ see, after 
:;a!!, why an Injin should not have the feeihar^ yo» name. 
Ife is a man, and must feet fbf hie wife and ehtldven, tte 
«ame as other — *'^ 

^ Bourdon, what ail9= the dogt Look at the aaanner isr 
wrhich Hive is behaving P' 

Ssixt emangh^ tlie appefiirtaacii of Blv« wea^ sttftoiett^ 
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ohmoa to tttraet his naater's AtteatioQ. Bj thii time tam^ 
crowd had got within twenty rods of the little island-like 
cofMB of wood, the naatiff being oearJy half that distaace 
in advance. Instead of preceding the party, however. 
Hive had raised his form in a menacing manner, and 
noved cautioaaly from side to Aide, like one of his kind 
that scents a foe. There was no mistaking, these move- 
neufts ; and all the priocijpal chiefs soon had their attention 
abo drawn to the behaviour of the dc^. 

" Why he do so V* asked Peter. " He 'fraid of bee, eh V 
'< He waits for me to come up," answered le Bourdon. 
** Let my brother and two other chiefs come with me, and 
let the rest stay here. Bees do not like crowds. Corporal, 
I put Margery in your keying, and Parix>n Amen will be 
near you. I now go to show these chiefs what a bee can 
tell a man.'' * 

Thus saying, le Bourdon advanced, followed by Peter, 
Bear's Meat» and Growsleather, Our hero had made up 
his mind that something more than bees were to be found 
in the thicket ; for, the place being a little marshy, bushes 
as well as trees were growing on it, and he fully expected 
a rencontre with bears, the creatiren most disposed to prey 
upon the labours of the bee— man excepted. Being well 
armed, and accompanied by men accustomed to such strug- 
gles, he had no apprehensions, and led the way boldly, 
feeling the necessity of manifesting perfect confidence in 
all bis own acts, in order to command the respect of the 
observers. As soon as the bee>hunter passed the dog, the^ 
latter growled, showed his teeth fiercely^ and followed, 
keeping closely at his side. The confidence and alacrity 
with which le Bourdon moved into the' thicket, compelled 
his companions to be on the alert; though the first broke 
through the belt of hazles which enclosed the more open 
area within, a few instants before the Indians reached the 
piftce. Then it was that^ere arose such a yell, such 
screechings and cries, as rRched far over the prairie, and 
might have appalled the stoutest heart. The picture that was 
soon offered to the eye was not less terrific than the sounds 
which assailed the ear. Hundreds of savages, in their war- 
paint, armed, and in a crowded maze, arose as it might be 
by o^e eSbrt^ iM»m^imt of tbp emh^ and began to leap 
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ftnd piny their a&iics amid the trees. The stiMen spectacle 
of a crowd of such brnngs^ aearly naked, fi'igiitfollj painted, 
. and tossing their arms here and there, while each yelled 
like a demon, was enough to overeome the nerres of a very 
resolute man. But le Boi»rdoa was prepared for a con^et, 
. and even f^t relieved, rather than alarmed, when he saw 
the savi^es. Hie ready mind at once conceived the tmth. 
This band belonged to the chiefs, and eotnposed the whole, 
or a principal part of the force which he knew they ibast 
have outlying somewhere on the prairies, or in the open' 
ings. He hwl sufficiently understood the hints of Pigeons^ 
wing to be prepared for such a meeting, and at no time, of 
late, had he approached a cover, without remembering the 
possibility of its containing Indians. 

Instead of betraying alarm, therefore, when this cloud 
of phantom-like beings rose before his eyes, le Bourdon 
stood firm, merely turning towards the chiefs behind him, 
to ascertain if they were taken by surprise, as well as him- 
self. It was apparent that they were ; for, understanding 
that a medicine-ceremony wds to take place on the prairie, 
these " young men" had preceded the party from the hut, 
«nd had, unknown to all their chiefs, got possession of 
this copse, as the best available cover, whence to make 
their observations on what was going on. 

"My brother sees his young men," said le Bourdon, 
quietly, the instant a dead calm had succeeded to the out- 
cries with which he had been greeted. " I thought he might 
wish to say something to them, and my bees told me where 
to find them. Does my brother wish to know anything 
else?" 

Great was the wonder of the three chiefs, at this exhi* 
bition of medicine power ! So far from suspecting the 
truth, or of detecting the lucky coincidence by which le 
Bourdon had been led to the cover of their warriors, it all 
appeared to them to be pure* necromancy. Such an art 
must be of great service ; and how useful it would be to the 
warrior on his path, to be accompanied by one who could 
thus command the vigilance of the bees ! 

" You find enemy all same as friend?" demanded Peter, 
letting out the thought that was uppermost^ in tbi^ question. 
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<«Td km voie. ft tmkm mo dUR»rai«e witli tfkrrfr 
can find an tmtmy as •easily as in eaa find a friend'* 

<' No whlakey^epriBg dn tmef ' pot ta CrowsfeatlMr, » 
tittle iaoppoftimely, and witli a distrwt painted i^ ki» 
vmthy fiioe that ie Boordon did not like. 

^ Pottawattanie, yo« 4o not underslanid medi cincH H uai ^ 
Ought I to haire slnyim yoar young men where whiskey 
was to be Indfor nothing f Ask yowHrself that ^leslfionv 
Bid yon wish to see your yonng men waliowkig like Iii9g9 
in such a spring^l What wodd the great mediciDe^priesi 
^ the pale-ifaoes, who is ont yonder, ^ve said to thai f** 

This was ^.^oampdemaiire on the part of the bea^huotvr^ 
Until that moraeDt, Uie afiair of the wfaiskey-^pfiiig bad 
weighed heavily in thebaknoe against him; bul^noWy-it 
was suddenly changed over in the scales, and told as stc^oo^f 
in his favour. . Even a savage can understand the Baovafity 
which teaches men to preserve their reason, and not to» 
lower themselves to the level of brutes, by swaHowing^ 
*' fire-water;" and Crowsfea^er suddenly saw a motive for 
regarding our hero with the eyes of favour, instead ci ihoser 
of distrust and dislike. 

•* What the pale-face saysis true," observed Peter to hi9 
oeHq;>aniQa. ** Had he opened his spring, your wanriorsF 
would have been weaker than women. He is a w^nd^fnl 
medicine-man, and we must not provoke him te-ai^er. 
How couid he know, but through his bees, that oor jouq^ 
men were here !" 

This question could not be answered; and when the 
. ehie&, followed by the whole band of w^f iors, some threer 
or four hundred in number, came out upon the open^ prairie,, 
all that had passed was communicated to those who awaited 
their return, in a few brief, but clear explanations. Le 
Bourdon found a moment to let Margery comprehend his^ 
position and views, while Parson Amen and the corporal 
were put sufficiently on th^ guard, not to make any un^ 
fortunate blunder. The last was much more easily managed 
than the first. So exceedingly sensitive was the comcience 
of the priest, 'that had he clearly understood the game ler 
Bourdon was playing, he might have revolted at the* idea of 
necromancy, as touching on the province of evrF spirits;: 
hut he was so- well my«ttfied, as to supposci all that paswd 
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'tmB wgfAtaAj oooneeltiiTMilh kh^tvA o{ iakiJ^ bees. In 
this fespeet, he «i4 tbe Iiidki^ equaUy reaeinbled one of 
'tbo$e familiar ptctares, in whi^sli we daily see men, in 
BHunea, contributing to th^ir own deception and subjection, 
whEe they fondly but blindly imagine thai they are not only 
iiiTenlers, but maotera. Tbi9 trade of nuustery, after all, is 
the firpperty of a yery few mindfi.^ 'a»d no precaution of 
tbe pradenty no forethought of th^ wury, nor any ejqpedienl 
of charters, constitiitiens, or re^rictiqnS) will prevent the 
^w from piadog their feet on the neck of the many. We 
may revi?e the fable of King Log>an4 Kii^ Stork, as often, 
.«&d in as many forms as we will; it will ever be the fable 
of King Log and King Stork. We are no admirers of po» 
litical aristocvaeies, as a thousand paragraphs from our pen 
will prove ; and, as for inoeaseh», we i^ve long thought 
they best ena»t their parts, when most req>oi^ible to opi- 
nion ; but we cannot deceive ourselves on the subject of 
the atrocities that ane daily eommitted by those who are 
ever ready to assume the places of both, making their fel- 
kiW'-creatttres in masses their dupes, and using those that 
tkey affect to serve. 

Ben Boden was now a sort of " gouvemement provisoir^* 
among the wondering savages who surrounded him. He 
bad got them to believe in neereeaai^^y, a very considerable 
step towards the exercise of despotic power. It is true, he 
lui^ty knew, himself, what was to be done next; but he 
saw quite distinctly that he was in a dilemma, and must 
manage to get out of it by some means or other. If he 
could only succeed in this instance^ «3 well as he had suc- 
ceeded in Ihs former essay in the black art, dl might be 
well, and Margery be carried in triumph into the settlo- 
ments. Marga'y, pro hmc vice^ was his goddess of liberty, 
tmA he asked for no higher reward, thfm to be permitted to 
tive the remainder of his days in the aunshine of her smiles. 
Liberty ! a word that is, just now, in all men's mouths, but 
in how few hearts in its parity and truth I What a melan- 
chdy mistake, moreover, to suppose that, could it be en- 
joyed in that perfection vnth %vhich the imaginations of 
men love to cheat their judgments, it ie the great good of 
life ! One hour sp^Rt in Iwmble veneration for the Being 
that gave it, in common wslh all of earthr ili vacillating 
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and uneerfatn existeace, is of ttwre toeoont tins agn 
passed in its service ; and he who fanoiea that in watMp- 
\ng liberty, he answers the great end of his existence, fangB 
a delusion qaite as weak, and infiaitdj more dangerous, 
than that which now came over the minds of Peter and \m 
countrymen, in reference to the intdligence of the bees. 
It is a good thing to possess the defective and qualified 
HTreedom, which we terra *' liberty ;" but it is a grave error 
to set it up as an idol to be worshipped. 

/'What my brother do next?" demanded Bear's Meat, 
- who, being a somewhat vttlgar<rminded savage, was all fcr 
striking and wonder*workiag exhibitions of neoromaaej. 
** P'raps he find some honey, now?" 

"If yoa wish it, chief. What says Peter?— shall I ask 
my bees to tell where there is a hive V 

As Peter very readily assented, le Bourdon next set abont 
achieving this new feat in his art. The reader will reool* 
lect that the positions of two hives were already known to 
the be&-hunter, by means of that very simple and every- 
day process by which he earned his bread. One of these 
hives was in the point of wood already mentioned, that lay 
along the margin of the prairie ; while the other was in 
this very copse, where the savages had secreted themselves. 
Boden had now no thought of giving any farther disturb- 
ance to this last-named colony of insects ; for an insight 
into their existence might disturb the influence obtained 
by the jugglery of the late discovery, and he at once turned 
his attention towards the other hive indicated by his bee^ 

Nor did le Bourdon now deem it necessary to reseat to 
his usual means of carrying on his trade. These were not 
necessary to one who knew already where the hive was to 
be found, while it opened the way to certain mummeries 
that might be made to tell well in support of his a^umed 
character. Catching a bee, then, and keeping it confined 
within his tumbler, Ben held the last to his ear, as if listen* 
iflg to what the fluttering insect had to say. Having seem- 
ingly satisfied himself on this point, he desired the chiefs 
once more to follow him, having first let the bee go, with a 
good deal of ceremony. This set all in motion again ; the 
party being now increased by the whoie band of savages 
who had brai ** put up" from- their cover. 
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* By dm tiin% Murgdpy began to* ^«iidil« &p Iii6 .^oIim* 
qiieHees. She hmi held several skort«oiitiMCBoe9 with h 
'ISonrdW) as they wjdked together, and had ^^elraCed (ar 
enough into his pBr|>oses to- see that he was playing .« 
ticklish game. It might sueoeed (or a time, hot she- feared 
it must ^i] HI the end ; aad there was always tih3 risk of 
i06firriilg the smnmary Tengeftnce of sarages. Perha|» 
^e did not fully appreciate the powef of sapet^ittoo, am 
the^ slUggi^ness of the mind that on«e submits to its m» 
Mxtemoe} while her woman V heart made her keenly alivn 
to all those frightiurecmi^G^ences ihat must attesd an «•-> 
posurttw N6verthekes&> nothing could now be done to avett 
the ooAs^ueiices. It was too late to recede^ and tbiDgs 
must take their course, even at /all the hazards of the caae. 
That she might not he wholly nseless, when her loiter was 
•risking so maeli for herself) Margery wdl uiiderstttMKiq; 
that har escape was the oi^y serious difficulty the hee-himt^r 
ai^prdieiided, the girr turned ail her atletfitioa to Beter, m 
wiiose fatfOur she felt that she had been daily gipwlng, and 
tm whese pleasure so n«it^ must dqieiid.. Changing her 
iiMisttioa.a little, she now eame closer to ^le chief than obe 
itad hitherto done. 

*• Squaw like medicmeKttan f* asked Peter, with a sigai- 
ll&sttee of expreasion that -raised a blush in Margery^ 
theek. 

' '• You mean to ask me if I like to s^e medicine-men per- 
form," answered Margery, with the readiness of her sex, 
** While women zte always curious; they say'— -hbW ia U 
with the women of the red men f > • 

*' Juss so— fall of curiosity. SgaaW is squaw— n6 fK^&tter 
what colour." 

"I am sorry, Peter, you do not think better of squaws. 
Perhaps you never had a squaw-^i^o wife, or daughter?*' 

A gleam of powerful feeling shot athwart the dark cooih 
tenant of the Indian, resembling the glare of the electric 
fiaid fljMhifig on a doud at midnight ; but it passed awaj 
US quickly as it appeared, leaving in its stead the hard, 
oooden^ed expression, which the intensity of a purpose so 
long entertain^ and cultivated, had imprintteq there, as 
.iodelibly as if out io <0^ft* ,. 

Vol. IL— 7* 
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4bft aniwer Ikat joame «t last «' What he ^siA for^ akf ' 
I'lt is aftwm goad lo hare cbiiiicea, Peter ^ eipecn% 
iriieii tlia ebildrea tbems^es aie ffiod." 

> '* Good for paitt^face, majbe-** no good for In^in. Faia 

face ^ad when pappooae beni-'4ed-ekiii aarrf /' 

<< I liopa ^n is nol sa * Why sbtmU an kyn he aoiiy 
^16 sea the lai^ of his httle soa?" 

«' Laogh when he little— p'rafM «o; he HlUe^ wd don't 
itnow what happen. But lojia don't lan|^ eojr more wheo 

he grow up. Game gone; limd gone;. ^nmMA goat. 
.No BBore foaaa jRir Iniin^-pale-iaoe want alL Pato<fri0 

foong man ]aagh^-<«d*skin jrooog man erjr. Bal hoir it 

ie." 

'< Oh I I hope not, Peter! I shoiyd be Borrjr to think it 
.was sa The red man has as good a right-^M^Eiaj, he haa* 
■hUHr right to this coontry than we w^les; and QoA IbrM 
^that he shoold not always have his fuil share of the landf 

' Margery probably owed her life to that hooast, nataml 
•hurst ^ feeling, which was attered with a waamth ^^^ 
^ity thai could leave no do«»bt that the sentiment eaprenfio 

came from the heart. Thus singularly are we eonstroi^j 

4k QMeute before, and np exemption was made in tb^ iniD° 
. ef Petcsr, in behalf of this giH, in the plan he had fecaisa 

for cutting off the whites ; on the contrary, he had ofte» 
. ^thoutfht hmi of the number of young pal^/ac^ t^«* 

wight be, as it were, strai^led in their cr^es^ b; indud* 
Jiig the bee-hunter and his intended squaw in tbepontem- 

plated sacrifice. All this was chapged, as in the twiaU^^^ 

of an eye, by M.argery's hoqeat and fervent expression o\ 

her dense of right, on the great subject that occupied all 

of Peter's thoughts. These sudden impulses id the direc 
Hon of love for our ^cies, the second of the hi jh lessog 

left by the Redeemer to his disciples, are so many Kf^** 
'df the creation of man in the image of his 'maker. ^^1 

exert their power often when least expected', and are eraf 

stamped hf the same indelfble in^reesion of tiieir divi*^ 
•origin. Without these occa^onal gKtttpses at ihoseq**™* 

ties which are so apt to lie dormant, we might Indeed def 
^air of thrf destiipes of our race. We are, !pwev^,J^ 

itefo md i^brcifol hands ; and all the Wtooderfol ^veata W> 
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lie at ih»r auMm Hi defebptug themseitw arovftd w^ srrt 
no other than the steps taken % Pfovideave in the progi«Mi 
it is steadily making towards the great and glorious end! 
Some of the i^neies will be corrupt ; others deluded : and 
d6 pne of them ali> perhaps, will pursue with unerring 
wisdom the precise path that ought to be tak^i ; but even 
the crimes^ efrors, and delusions, will be made i^strameatal 
in achieving that which was designed before the fouiida>* 
tions of this world were laid ! 

''Does my daughter wish this !^' returned Peter^ when 
Margery had thus frankly, and sincerely given vent to hef 
feelings* ** Can a pale-face squaw wish to leave an Ii^in 
finy of his hunting-grounds V 

" Thousands of us wish it, Peter, and I for one. Oflen 
and often have we talked of this around our family fireii 
and even Gershom, when his head has not been affected by 
fire-water, has thought as we all have thought. I know 
that Bourdon thinks so, too ; and I have heard him say 
that he thought Con^iess ought to pass a law to prevent 
white men from getting any more of the Injin's iaiids/' 

The face of Peter would have been a remarkable study^ 
during the few moments that his fierce will was in the pro» 
cess of being brought in subjugation to the influence of his 
better feelings. At first he appeared bewildered f then 
compunction had its shade; and human sympathy came 
last, asserting its long dormant, but inextinguishable power* 
Margery saw some of this, though it far exceeded her pene* 
tration to read all the workings of that stern and savage 
mind ; yet she felt encouragtra by what she did see and 
understand. 

While an almighty and divine Providence was thus car* 
rying out its oWn gracious designs in its -own way, the bee« 
hunter continued bent da reaching a flimtiar end by means 
of his own. Little did he imagine hdw fsuch had beeir 
done for bim.within the last few moments, and how greatly 
all be had in view was jeoparded and put ni risk by his owa 
contrivancesH- contrivances which seemed to him so clever, 
bu* which were wanting in the unerring siippliciiy and 
truth, that render those that come from above intallible. 
Still, the expedients of le Bourdon may have had their agency 
in hringingi abDOt enapite, ai^l t»9^ hjivA been int^ad^d to 
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de a part of tint noral mwfMnfsryt wttteb mm vow ftt Wdfl 
in tlie breast of Peter, for good< 

It will be remembered that the bee^banter habiWally 
earried a small spy-glass, as a part of the hnplenieDts of 
his oallmg; It enabled him to watch the bees, as they went 
in and came out of the hives, on the highest tt^«, and 
often saved hftn hours of fruitless searchi This glass ^a< 
now in his^ hand ; for, an object on a dead tree/ that rose a 
little apart from those around it, and which stood qiiitd 
near the extreme point in the forest, towards which the; 
were all proceeding, had caught his attention. The dis- 
tance was Mill too great to ascertain by the naked eye what 
tiiat object was ; but a single look with the glass showed 
that it was a bear. This was an old enemy of the bee- 
huntei*, who oflen encountered the animal, endeavouring 
to get at the honey, and be had on divers occasions beea 
obliged to deal with these pliinderers, before he eodd suc- 
ceed in his own plans of pilfering. The bear now seen 
continued in sight but an instant J the height to which h^ 
had clambered being so great, most probably, as to wearj 
him with the effort, and to compel him to fall back again* 
All this was fsfvourable to le Bourdon's wishes, Who iflime' 
diately called a halt. 

The first thing that Bourdon did, When all the dark eyes 
Were gleaming ofl him in fief de curiosity, was to catch a 
bee and hold it to his ear, as it buzzed about in the tumbler^ 

"You t^k dat bee talk?" Peter asked of Margery, io 
a tone of confidence^ as if a newly-awakeoed principle now 
existed between them. 

" Bourdon must think rso, Peter," the ipffl evasii^dy *f 
•weredy « <» he wooki hardly listen to hear wbai it ^^j^ 

'' It 9tf abge, bee should talk I Almos' as strange as p«^ 
iiGe wish to leave Injin any land ! Sartain^ bee talk, c^^ 

" I have neter heard one talk, Peter, unless it might b(J 
in its buzssing. That may be the tongue of a bee, for any- 
thing I know to the contrary.'* 

By this time le Bourdon seemed to be satisfied, ana W 
the bee go ; the sfivages murmuring theif wondef and aa-* 
hiiration. 

•* Do mjr brc«herB wisb h> huntr asked the b^^^rn^f 
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in a vQioe so bud, ihpi aU oAar miffat hear what he had to 
Bay. 

This question produced a movement at once. Skill in 
huntings next to success on the war-path, constitutes the 
great merit of an Indian ; and it is ever his delight to show 
that he possesses it. No sooner did le Bourdon throw out 
his feeler ,^ therefore, than a general .exclamation proclaimed 
the readiness of all the young meUf in particular, to jom 
in the chase. 

*' Let my brothers come closer," said Ben, in an autho- 
xitative manner; "I have something to put into their ears. 
They see that point of wood, where the dead bass-wood has 
fallen on the prairie. Near that bass-wood is honey, and 
near the honey are bears. This, my bees have told me. 
Now, let my brothers divide, and some go into the woods, 
and some stay oq the prairie ; then they will have plenty of 
sweet food." 

As all this was very simple, and easily to be compre* 
,hended, not a moment was lost in the execution. With 
surprising order and aptitude, the chiefs led off their par- 
ities; one line of dark warriors penetrating the forest on 
the eastern side of the bass-wood, and another on its westp 
em ; vvhile a goodly number scattered themselves on the 
^prairie itself, in its front. In less than a quarter of an 
hour, signals came from the forest that the hoitue was 
ready, and Peter gave the answering sign to proceed. 

Down to this moment, doubts existed among the savages 
concerning the accuracy of le Bourdon's statement. How 
was it possible that his bees should tell him where he could 
find bears ? To be sure, bears were the great enemies of 
bees — ^tbis every Indian knew — but could the bees have 
a faculty of thus arming one enemy against another? 
These doubts, however, were soon allayed by the sudden 
appearance of a drove of bears, eight or ten in number, 
that came waddling out of the woods, driven before the 
circle of shouting hunters that had been formed within. 

Now commenced a scene of wild tumult and of fierce 
delight. The warriors on the prairie retired before their 
enemies, until all of their associates were clear of the forest, 
when the circle swiftly closed again, until it had brought 
the bears to something like close quarters. Bear's Meat, 
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is becattM his appellatton, led off the dance, letting % an 
arrow at the nearest animal. Astounded by the great 
number of their enemies, bnd not a little appallcfd by their 
Tells, the poor quadrupeds did not know which way to tarn. 
t>ccasionally, attempts were made to break thrbugfa the 
circle, but the flight of arrows, aimed dhrectly at their faces, 
invariably drove the creatures back. Fire-arms were not 
resorted to at all in this hoot, spears ftnd arrows being the 
weapons depended on. Several ludicrQus incidents oc- 
curred, but none that were tragical. Ctae or two of the 
inore reckless of the hunters, ambitions of shining before 
the representatives of so many tribes, ran rather greater 
tisks than were required, but they escaped with a few smart 
scratches. In one instance^ hovTever, a yocmg Iti(}ian had 
k still narrower squeeze for his hf&. Literally a squeeze it 
Was; fer, sofiering himself to get within the grasp of a 
bear, he came near being press^ to death, ere his compa- 
tiions Could despatch tm creature. As for the |H*isoner^ 
the only means he had to prevent his being bitten, was to 
thrust the head of his spear into the beards mouth, where 
he succeeded in holding it, spite of the animal's efforts to 
nqneet^ him into submission. By the time this combat 
Was tt^rminated, the field was strewed with the slain ; every 
one of the hears having been killed by buntei's so xanth 
l^actised in the art of destroying game. 
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CHAPTER VI 

She was ah only cfailct— ^her name Ginevra; 

the joy, the pride of aa indulgent father ; 

And in her fifteenth year beoame a bride, 

Marrying «n only son, Fraaoeaco Dkiria, 

V^er playmate (tom ber birth, and her first love. , 

Ro«iBa« 

DtTttiNo the hunt t^iere was little leisure for reflectioo oa 
fhe seemiagly extraordinary mamier in which the bee-hunter 
fcad pointed out the spot where the bears were to be found. 
No one of the Indians had seen him ap^y the glass to hip 
eye> fon*, leading the party, he had been able to do this un- 
observed; but, had they witnessed such a proeedujre, It 
would have been as inexplicable as all the rest. It is truf^ 
Crowefeather and one or two of his companions had taken 
a look through that liiedicine-glass, but it rather contributed 
.io increase the conjurer's renown, than served to explain 
tuiy of the marvels he performed. 

Peter was most struck with all that had just occurred. 
He had often heard of the skill of those who hunted bees« 
and had several times met with individuals who practised 
the art, but this was the first occasion on which he had 
ever been a witness, in his own person, of the exercise of 
a craft so wonderful! Had the process been simply tbc|t 
of catching a bee, filling it with honey, letting it go, and 
then following it to its hivej it would have been so simple 
as to require no explanation. But Peter was too intelli- 
genti as well as too observant, not to have seen that a great 
deal more than this was necessary. On the supposition 
that the bee flew towards the fisrest, as had been the fact 
with two of the bees taken that morning, in .what part of 
^at forest was the hunter to look for the bee-tree ? It was 
the angle that perplexed Peter, as it did all the Indiana; 
for that angle, to be understood, required a degree of 
};nov«iedge and calculation that entirely exceeded all ha 
had 'ver acquired. Thus is it with us ever* The powers, 
ao^ hcultiea, and principles, that ave necessary fuUy.jip 
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comprehend all that we see, aad all that surrounds U8» exist 
and have been bestowed on man by his beneficent Creator. 
Stilly it is only by .slqiv degrees that he is to become their 
master, acquiring knowledge step bj step, as be has need 
•I* its services, and learns how to use it Such seems to 
be the design of Providence, which is gradually c|»ening to 
our inquiries the arcana of nature, in order that we may 
convert their possession into such uses as will advance its 
owutwise intentions. Happy are they who fed this tratb 
in their character of individuals ! Thrice happy the na- 
tions which can be made to understand, that the surest 
'progress ts that which is made on the clearest principles, 
and with the greatest caution I The notion of setting lip 
anything new in morals, is as fallaeioos in theory as it wfl 
^ found to be dangerous in practice. 

It has been said that a sudden change had come over 
'ihe fierce purposes of Peter. For some time, the nature, 
artlessness, truth, feminine playfulness* and kindness, not 
to say personal beauty of Margery, had been gradually 
softening the heart of this stern savage, as it respected the 
girl herself. Nothing of a weak nature was Mended with 
this feeling, which was purely the growth of that divine 
principle that is implanted in ns all. The quiet, earnest 
manner in which the girl had, that day, protested her desire 
to see the rights of the red man respected, completed her 
conquest; and, so far as the great chief was concerned, 
secured her safety. It may seem singular, however, tlifft 
l^eter, with all his influence, was unable to say that even 
one that he was so much disposed to fivou^, should be 
spared. By means of his own eloqnence, ani} persever- 
ance, and deep desire for vengeance, however, he Iwd 
^aroused a spirit among his followers that 'was not so easily 
quelled. On several occasions, he had found it tdifllcult to 
prevent the younger and more impetuous of the ehieft from 
proceeding at once to secure the scalps of those who were 
in their power ; and this he had done, only by promising to 
increase the number of the victims. How was he then Jo 
lessen that number? and that, too, when circumstances dW 
•not seem likely to throw any more immediately into his 
j[k>wer, as he had once hoped. This council must soon be 
^ver, and it would not be in his' power to send the cUrfi 
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ftway vkbottl ^nosieratnig the scalps of the fmle-fcoes pr«- 
. Bent amcHtg those which were to make ap the sura of thetr 
race. 

Taking the perplexity produced by the bee^hun^'s nee* 
romaacy, and adding it to his coneern for Margery, Peter 
.{bund ample subject for all his reflections. While the 
youn^ tneo were Messing their bears^ and making the pre- 
parations for a ieast^ he walked apart, like a man whos^ 
thoughts had little in common with the surrounding scene. 
Even the further proceedings of le Bourdon, who had dis- 
covered, his bee-tree, had felled it, and wais then distributing 
the honey nmong the Indkns, could not draw him from his 
meditations. The great council of all was to be held that 
very day— -there, on Prairie Round-— and it was imperative 
on Peter to settle the policy he intended to pursue, pre- 
viously to the hour when the fire was to be lighted, and th^ 
chiefs met in final consultation. 

In the mean time, le Bourdon, by his distribation of the. 
faoneyi no less than by the manner in which he had ibnnd 
it, was winning golden opinions of those who shared in his 
bounty. One would think that the idea, of property is im-» 
planted in us by nature, since men in all conditions appear 
to entertain strong and distinct notions of this right Na« 
tural it may not be, in the tr£ie signification of the term ; 
but it is a right so interwoven with those that are derived 
from nature, and more partieulariy with our wants, as al** 
Hiost to identify it with the individual being. It is certain 
that all we have of civilization is dependent on a just' pro* 
teotion of this right ; for, without th^ assurance of enjoy- 
ing his earnings, who 'would produce beyond the sup{jy 
necessary for his own immediate wants? Among the Ame- 
rican savages the rights of property are distinctly recog- 
nised, so rar as their habits and resources extend* The 
hunting-ground belcnigs to the tribe, and occasionally the 
field; but the wigwam, and the arms, and the skins^ both 
tor use and for market, and often the horses, and all other 
movables, belong to the individual. So sacred is this right 
held to be, that not one of those who stood by, and saw le 
Bourdon fell his tree, and who. witnessed the operatioki of 
bringing to light its stores of honey, appeared to dream of 
meddling with the delicioui stor^ until iavited so to do by' 
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4 recognised fnrinetple^ th^ eotbiod tbe kwe^bitoter fo pva^ 
chase a great deai of popularity^ by giving away Vibettilj 
an arttcie so moch prized. None, indeed, was reserved ; 
fioden seeing the imposstbilitj of oarryiog it awaj^ Hvppf 
woaid he have becni most happy, cooid be hare felt the as' 
Miranoe of bein|( able to get Marfcry oW, without giying a 
'second ' thought to any of his effisets^ whether present or 
absent. 

As has been intimitted, the bee-htmter was fast rising in 
the laroiir of the warriors; paHicnldrly of those who had 
a weakness on the score' of the stomach* This is the first 
great airenue to the favour of man-^he beHy ruling all the 
ether members, the brains included^ All this Peter noted, 
and was now glad to perceire i for, in addition tor the favour 
tJiat Margery had found in bis eyes, that Vary chief had 
certain very serious misgivings on the subject of the pru- 
dence of attempting to deal harshly with a medieine^mao 
C>f Boden^s calibre. Touching the whiskeyspring he had 
been dcmbtful, from the first; even Crowsfeather's account 
of tbe wonderful glass through which that diief had looked, 
and seen men reduced to children, and then converted into 
giants^ bad failed to conquer his scepticism ; but he was 
not ahogmher proof against what he had that day beheld 
Irith his own eyes. These marvels shook his previotw 
opinion touching the other matters ; and, altogether, thg 
effect was td elevate the bee-hunter to a height, that it really 
appeared dangerous to assaiL 

While Peter was thus shaken With doubts, and that tod 
on a point on which he had hitherto stood, as firm as a toelC| 
th^e was anodier in the crowd, who noted the growing 
favour of le Bourdon with deep disgust. This man coula 
hardly be termed a <$hief, though he possessed )si maligtiaflt 
power that was often wielded to the discorafitufe of thoscf 
who \«er€. Be went by the significant appellation df " TM 
Weasel,*' a sobriquet that had been bestowed on him foi* 
some supposed resemblance to the little pilfering, prbwlinjf 
quadraped after which he was thus named. In person, ana 
in physical qoaHties generalh, this individual was meatf 
and ili^avonred ; and squalid habits contributed to rendef 
bim area }ew attractive than he might otherwise have beeti^ 
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JSe ira9» mofjepyeri particularlj addicted to int^peraiice^ 

lying, wallowing like a hog, for days at a (inie, .wheoieTff 
his tribe received any of the ample contribution of fire- 
water, which it was then more the custom than it is to-d^jii 
to send among the aborigineii. A warrior of no t^owi}, 
a hunter so indifferent as to compel his squaw and p^ 
poo^es oflen to beg for food in strange lodges, of meaa pi:<^ 
seiice) and a drunkard,. it may seem extraordinary that Th0 
Weasel should possess any influence amid so many chiei^ 
renowned for courage, wisdom, deeds in ^rms, on the hiiQ|, 
.and for services around the coai|cil*fii«. It wa« all diie to 
his tongue. Ungque, or The Weasel, was eloquent , ia« jfi 
high degree, possessing that variety of bis art .which mpsit 
addresses .itself to the passions ; and> ^^trange as it maf 
seem, men are oftener and more easily led by those who do 
little else than promise, than by th<^e who actually perforns^ 
A lying and fluent tongue becomes a power of itself, with 
the masses ; subverting reason, looking, down justice, broils 
beatii^ truth, ahd otherwise placing the wrong before the 
right. This quality The Weasel possessed in a high d^ 
gree^ and was ever willing to use, on oocasions that seemM 
niost likely to defeat the wishes of those he ^ted. Amoi^ 
the last was Peter, whose known ascendency in his own pai^ 
ticular tribe had been a source of great envy and uneaaiih 
ness to this Indian. He had struggled hard to resist i^ 
^nd had even dared to speak in favour of the pale-facers^) ftnd 
in opposition to the plan of cutting them all off, purely wilb 
a disposition to oppose this mysterious stranger. It ha# 
been in vatn, however; the current running the other wa)!^ 
and the fiery eloquence of Peter proving too strong eves 
for h^m. Now, to his surprise, from a few words dropped 
casually, this man aewcertained that their greatest leader w$$ 
disposed so far to relent, as not to destroy ail the pale-faces 
in his power. VVhom, and bow many he meant to i^ate^ 
Ungque could not tell ; but his quick, practised discern- 
ment detected the general disposition, and his ruthleai 
tendency to oppose, caused him to cast about for tlm 
means of resisting this sudqen inclination to show mercjc. 
With The Weasel, the moving prineiple was ever that of 
the demagogue; it w^ to flatter the mass that he might 
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feaci H; and b^ had an innate bostility to wliaterer win 
frank, manly, and noble. . ' 

The time had now come when the Indiafns wbhed to be 
alone. At this <^oanci! it was their intention to come to an 
important decision; and eren the **yotmg men/' unless 
ehiefa, were to be merely distant spectators! Peter sent 
"Ibr !e Bourdon, accordingly, and communicated his wisk 
that all the whites wouM retnrn to the castle, whither he 

rnised to jmn them about the setting of the sun^ breariy 
succeeding day. 

**One of yod, you know^-dat my Wigwam,** said the 
|rrim chief, smiling on' Margery with a &iend!y eye, and 
shaking hands with the bee-hnnter, who thought his manner 
less oonsfratned tlTan on former similar occasions. *' Get 
good supper for ole Injin, yonng squaw — 'dat juss what 
eqoaw good fbr.- * 

Margery laughingly promised to rememlier his injunc- 
tion, and went her way, closely attended by her lover. The 
corporal followed, armed to the teeth, and keeping at just 
such a distance from the young people, as might enable 
them to converse without being overheard. As for the 
missionary, hfi was detained a moment by Peter, the others 
moving slowh^, in order to permit him to come up, ere they 
^d g»ne their first mile. Of course, the mysterious chief 
kad not detained Parson Amen without a motive. 

** My brother has told me many curious things,^' said 
Peter, when alone with the missionary, and speaking now 
In the language of the Ojebways — ♦*Tnany veiy curious 
tbing9. I Tike to listen to them. Once he toldf me how 
the pale-fece young men, fake their squaws." 

•• I remember to have told you this. We ask the Great 
Spirit to Wess our marriages, and thfe ceremony is com- 
monly performed by a priest. This is oof practice, Peter; 
tiiough hot necessary, I thihk it good.'' 

" Yes ; good alway for pale-face to do pale-face fashion, 
tnd forlnjin to do Injin fashion. Don't want inedrcine- 
man to get red-skin squafw. Open wigwam door, and she 
eome in. Dat -noogh. If she don't wish to come in, 
ean't make her. Squaw go to warrior she likes ; warrior 
Ink sqotfw he- Iiked^ But it is best ibr pale^ee to take 
bis wife, in pale-faee fashion. Does not my brother see 9 
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better brung together and Ueas V* 

^* Yoa must mean Bourdoa .and Macgery,V answered the 
missionary, in Eoglishi after a. moment's refleetion* " The 
idea is a new one to me ; for my mind has been much oo* 
eapied of late, with other and miore important mattered 
though I now plainly see what you mean r' 

*' That flower of the Openings would soon fade, if the 
young bee4iunter should leave it alone on the prairie&r 
This is the will of the Great Spirit He .puts it into the 
minds of the young squaws to see all thiugs well that the 
hunters of their fancy do« Why he has made the young 
with this kindness for each other, perhaps my brother 
knows* He is wise, and has books. The poor Injins have 
none* They can see only with the eyes they got from In- 
jins, like themselves. But one thing they know. What 
the Great Spirit has commanded, is good. Injins can't 
make it any better. They can do it harm, but they can do 
it no good. Let my brother bless the couple that the Ma* 
nitou nas brought together.'' 

** I believe f understand you, Peter, and will think of 
this. And now that t mu^t leave you for a little while, let 
me beg you to think of this matter of the origin of your 
tribes, candidly, and with care. Everything, depends on 
your people^s not mistaking the truth, jn this great matter* 
It is as necessary for a nation to know its duties, as for a 
single man. Promise me to think of this, Peter." 

" My brother's words have come into my ears — they are 
gobd,^' returned the Indian, courteously* " We will Uiink 
of them at the council, if my brother will bless his young 
man and young maiden, according to the law of his people." 

'*I will promise to do this, Peter; or to urge Bourdon 
and Margery to do it, if you will promise to speak to-day, 
in council, of the history of your forefathers, and to take 
into consideration, once more, the great question of your 
being Hebrews." • 

"I will speak as my brother wishes — let him do as 1 
wish. Let nim tell me that I can say to the chiefs before 
the sun has fallen the length of my arm, that the young 
pale-face bee-hunter has taken the young pale-face squaw 
mto his wiffwam." 

Vol. II. — 8 • 
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'« I do IMA ii«i#er«lafl4 jaat molive, Pcft«# ; but AMI wHhsK 

yoo ask is wise, and accorcKng to God's law, and it sfaaH 
be done. Fare yon #ell, then, for a seavon. When we 
again meet, Bourdon aa4 Margery shall be one, if my per«« 
suasions can pre? ait, and yon ^ili have pressed this matter 
of' the lost trtbies, again, home to your people. Fare yov 
well, Peter; fare you well/' 

They separated j the Inklian with a cold smile 6f coiir* 
tesy, but with his ruthless intentions as respected the mid- 
sionary in no degree changed. Boden and Margery alone 
were exempt from vengeance, according to his pre^nt de^ 
rtgns. An unaccountable gentleness of feeling governed 
him, as connected with the girl; while superstition, and 
the dread of ah unknown power, had its full influence on 
his determination to spare her lover. There might be 
some faint ray of human feeling glimmering among the 
fierce fires that so steadily burned in tlitf breast of this 
savage; but they were so much eclipsed by the brighter 
light that gleamed around them, ^s to be hardy perceptible, 
even to himself The result of all these passions was, li 
determination in Peter to spare those whom he had advised 
the missionary to unite, making that union a mysterious 
argument in favour of Margery, and to sacrifice all the 
rest. The red American is so much accustomed to this 
species of ruthless proceeding, that the anguish he might 
occasion the very oeings to whom he now wished to be 
merciful, gave the stern chief very little concern. Leaving 
the Indians in the exclusive possession of Prairie Round, 
we will return to the rest of the party. 

The missionary hastened after his friends as fast as he 
could go. Boden and Margery had much to say to each 
other in that walk, which had a great deal about it to bring 
their thoughts within the circle of their own existence. As 
has been said, the fire had run through that region late, and 
the grasses were still young, offering l^ut little impediment 
to their movements. As the day was now near its heat, le 
Bourdon led his spirited, but gentle companion, through 
the groves, where they had the benefit of a most delicious 
shade, a relief that was now getting to be very grateful. 
Twice had they stopped to drink, at cool, clear springs, io 
which the water seemed to vie with the/ air in transparency. 
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region, though marked exceptions exiet, Margery iaabted 
diat the water waa eaatefn and ooi western water. 

" Why do we always think the things we had in cbild« 
bood belter than thoae we enjoy afterwards 1" asked Mar^ 
gery, ail^ making one of these compariedns, somewhat to 
the disadvantage of the part of the country in which she 
^n was. ** I can searce ever think of home-^^what I call 
home, and which was so long a home to me — Without shed* 
ding learsi Nothing here seems as good of its kind as 
«rfaat I have left behind me. Do you hare the same Ibng^ 
mgs for Pennsylvania, "that I feel for the sea^eoast and fbr 
the roeks about duincy t** 

** Sometimes. When I have been quite alone for two or 
three months, I have fancied that an apple, or a potato, oir 
even a glass of the cider that came from the spot where I 
was born, would be sweeter than all the honey, bees evet 
gathered in Michigan." 

** To me it has always seemed strange, fiourdon, that 
bn6 of your kind fjselings should ever wish to live alone, at 
all ; yet 1 have heard you say that a love of solitude first , 
drew you to your trade." 

'' It is these strong cases which get a man under, as^t 
might be, and almost alter his nature. One man will pass 
his days in hunting deer; another in catching fish: my 
laste has been for the bees, and for such chances with othg^r 
creatures as may offer. What between hunting, and hiving:^ 
and getting the honey to market, t have very little time to 
long for company^ But my taste is altering, Margery ; has 
altered." 

The girl blushed ; but she also smiled^ and, moreover, 
she looked pleased. 

" I am afraid that you are not as much altered as you 
think," she answered, laughingly, however. *' It may seem 
jK> noip ; but when you come to live in the settlements, 
-again, you will get tired of crowds." 

** Then I will come with you, Margery, into these OpeiH 
ings, and we »an live together here, surely, as well, or far 
better than I can live here alone. You and Oersfaom's 
wife have spoiled my housekeeping. I really did hot know 
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talH yon ^etiM up iMe, hoir mueh a Miriaa cm da in t 

'* Why, Boordon, yon have H?ed long enough in the b^ 
dements to know that f" 

" Thut is true; but I look upon ihe settlements as one 
thing, and on the Openings as another. What will do 
there ian't needed here ; and what will do here won't an* 
swer there. But these last few days have so changed Casti^B 
Meal, that I hardly know it myself." 

" Perhaps the- change is for the worse, and you wish it 
undone, Bourdon/' obMrTed the girl, in the longing she 
had to hear an assurance to the contrary, at the .very nioi> 
roent she felt certain that assurance would be given. 

*'Na, no, Margery. Woman has taken possession of 
my cabin, and woman shall now always command there, 
unless you alter your mind^ and refuse to have me. I shall 
apeak to the missionary to marry us, as soon as I can get 
him alone. His mind is running so ranch on the Jews, 
that he has hardly a moment left for us Christians.** 

The colour on Margery *8 cheek was not lessened by this 
declaration; though, to admit the truth, she looked none 
the less pleased. She was a warm-hearted and generous 
girl, and sometimes hesitated about separating herself and 
her fortunes flrom those of Gef shorn and Dorothy; but the 
bee-hunter had persuaded her this would be unnecessary, 
though she did accept him for a husband. The point had 
been settled between them on previous occasions, and much 
conversation had alfc^ady passed, in that very walk, which 
Was confined to that interesting subject. But Margery was 
not now disposed to say mo^e, and she adroitly improved 
the hint thrown out by Boden, to change the discourse. 

" It is the strangest notion 1 ever heard of,'* She cried, 
laughing, " to believe Injins to be Jews !" 

'* He tells me he is by no means the first who has fancied 
It. Many writers have said as much before him, and all 
he claims is, to have been among them, and to have seen 
thes€^Hebrews with his own eyes. But here he comes, and 
can answer for himself.'* 

Just as this was said. Parson Amen jomed the party, 
Corporal Flint closing to the front, as delicacy no longer 
feqdired*him tf> act as a rear^guard» The good mnaioiMiry 
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oame lip a.lild»>liea«^; and, ia ordi^rthftt iie<fi|i|^ har^ 
time to fiofA himself, the rateof movemeilt was eligbUy re»- 
duced. la 4he mean tiioe the eonversatioo did nol the leas 
proceed. 

** We were talkiAg of the lost tribes^'' said Margery, 
half smitiog as slie iipbke, *' and of your idea, Mr. Ameo, 
that these Injtns are Jews. It seefins strange to me that 
the^ should have lost ^o much of their aneieot ways» aad 
notioDSy aad appearances, if they are really the people yoa 
think." 

** Lbst! It is rather wonderful that» after, the Iq>se of 
two thousand years and more, so much should remain. 
Whichever way I look, signs of th^se people's origin beset 
me. You have read your Bible, Margery — which I am 
sorry to say all on this frontier have not — but you have read 
^our Bible, and one can make an allusion to^oti with some 
satisfaction. Now, let me ask you if you remember such 
a thing as the scape-goat of the ancient Jews. It is to be 
found in Leviticus, and is one of those mysterious customs 
With which that extraordinary book is full." 

* 'Leviticus is a book I never read but once, for we do 
not read it in our New England schools. But I do re- 
member that the Jews were commanded to let one of two 
goats go, from which practice it has, I believe, been called 
a scape-goat." 

"Well," said le Bourdon, simply, "what a thing is 
' Parnin !' Now, this is all news to me, though I have 
heard of * scape-goats,' and talked of * scape-goats' a thou- 
sand times! There 's a meanin' td everything, I find j and 
I do not look upon this idee of the lost tribes as half as 
strange ar I did before I Tarnt this 1" 

Margery had not fallen in love with the bee-hunter for 
Ws biblical knowledge, else might her greater information 
have received a rude shock by this mark of simplicity ; but 
instead of dwelling on this proof of le Bourdon's want of 
" schooling," her active mind was niore disposed ' to push' 
the allusion to scape-goats to some useful coneltrsion. 

"And what of the goat, Mr. Amen?" she asked; "and 
how can it belong to anything here?" 

" Why were all those goats tilrned into the woods and 
deserts, jn the olden time, Margery? Doubtless to provide 
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Ibod for llto ten tribes, when tlieee ehoidd be dttima IbrA 
by eonqnerorfl and hnti task-mftsters. Time, and^elimate, 
mnd a difl^rence of food, has altered them, as they bave 
changed the Jews, themselTes, though they still retain the 
cleft hoof, the horns, the habits, and the general character* 
istics of the goats of Arabia. Yes ; naturalists will find in 
Ihe end, that the Tarieties of the deer of this continent, 
particularly the antelope, are nothing but the scape-goats 
of the ancient world, altered, and perhapi improv^ by 
circumstances." 

As this was much the highest flight the good missionary 
had ever yet taken, not trifling was the astonishment of hiB 
young friends, thereat. Touching the Jews, le Bourdon 
did not pretend to, or in fact did not possess much know- 
ledge : but, when the question was reduced down to one 
of venison, or bears' meat, or bisons' humps, with the ex- 
eeption of the professed hunters and trappers, few knew 
more about them all than he did himself. That the deer^ 
dr even the antelopes of Ainerica ever had been goats, he 
did not believe ; nor was he at all backward in letting his 
dissent to such a theory be known. 

** I *m sorry. Parson Amen, you Ve brought in the deer,'* 
he cried. ** Had you stuck to the Jews, I might have be- 
lieved all that you fancy, in this business ; but the deer 
have spoiled all. As ibr scape-goats, since Margery seems 
to agree with you, I suppose you are right about them^ 
though my notion of such creatures has been to keep clear 
of them, instead of following them up, as you seem to think 
these Hebrews have done. But if you are no nearer right 
in your doctrine about the Injins, than you are aboui their 
game, you '11 have to change your religio*n." 

** Do not think that my religion depends on any thread 
so slight, Bourdon. A man may be mistaken in interpret* 
ing prophecy, and still be a devout Christian. There are 
more reasons than you may at flrst suppose, for believing 
in this theory of the gradual change of the goat into the 
deer, and especially' into the antelope. We do not any of 
us believe that Noah had with him, in the ark, all the ani^ 
mals that, are now to be found, but merely the parent-stems, 
in each particular case, which would be reducing tht 
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^.iKilriwf imai^r Md. If {lH* men- ewne from Adftftt^ Boonbtt, 

,wk> could not all deer ooQie ^m'|^tsf' 

*' Why, this matter aboat men has a good deal pazsled 
;iiie, Parson, and I hardly know what answev to give^ 8M, 
men are men, wherever you find them. They may be 
lighter or darker, taller or shorter, with hair or wool^ and 
yet you caii see they are men. Perhaps food, and climate, 
luid manner of living, may have made idl the changes we 
9ae in them ; but Lord, Paraon, a goat has a beard I" 

<' What has become of the thbosands of scape^goats that 
the ancient Hebrews ^mnst, have turned loose in the wilder- 
ness 1 Answer me that, Sburdon f 

'' You might as well ask me, sir, what has become of the 
thousands of Hebrews who turned them loose. I suppose 
idl mint be dead a thousand years ago. Scape-goats ate 
creatures that even Injins would not Hke." 

'' All this is a great mystery, Bourdon — ^a much greater 
mystery than our friend Peter, whom you have so often 
caid was a man so uriaocomHable. By the way, he has 
given me a charge to perform an office between fcm and 
• Margery, that*^! had almost forgotten. From what he saM 
to me, I rather think it may have some connection with 
our safety. We have enemies among these savages, I feel^ 
very certain ; though I believe we have also warm ftiends." 

*' Biit what have you in charge that has anything to Ho 
with Bourdon and me V* asked the wondering Margery ; 
who was quick to observe the connection, though utt^y at 
a loss to comprehend it. 

The missionary now called a halt, and finding conve- 
nient seats, be gradually opened the subject with which be 
had been charged by Peter, to his companions. The reader 
19 probably prepared to learn that there was no longer any 
reserve between le Bourdon and Margery, on the subject 
of their future mamage. The young man had already 
pressed an immediate union, as the wisest and Safest course 
t& be pursued. Although the savage American is lit^ 
addicted to abusing his power over female captives, 'and 
seldom takes into his lodge an unwilling squaw, the bee- 
hunter had experienced a gocsd deal of uneasiness on the 
score of wha^ might befall his betrothed. Margery was 
sufficiently {»eautifol to attract att^^ntion, even in stbwuf; 
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•ttd noretliidi om 1i«r«e4oolcnig wirrior tiad brtga j r ed Mm 
admiration that very 4ay, tiiottfli it was in a rety lof&m- 
like fashion. Rbapaody, and gdlant apeeehea, and sonnets^ 
Ibrm no part of Indian eouitSiip ; but the language of ad- 
miration ia 60 very universal, throng the eyes, Uiat it is 
snfficieatly easy of comprehenaien. It was posnble that 
acme ohief, whose band was too formidable to be c^iposed, 
might take it idto his head to wish to see a pale^faee squaw 
in his wigwam ; and, while it was not asnal to do nmeli 
▼iolence to a female's inclinations on aiich occasions, it was 
not coBunon to offer moch oppQSilion to those of a powerfol 
warrior. The married tie, if it could be said to exist at 
aii, howerer, was much respected ; and it was far less likely 
^hat Margery, a wife, would thus be appropriated, than 
iiargery, unmarried. It is true, cams of an uRScrapuloua 
exercise of power are to be found among Indians, as weil 
as among civilized men, but they are rare, and usually are 
I much condemned. 

The bee-hunter, consequently,* was well disposed to 
'second Peter's project As for Margery herself, she had 
half yielded all her objections to her lover's unaided arga« 
•Inents, and was partly conquered before this reinforcesiettt 
was brought into the field against her« Peter's motive was 
much canvassed, no one of them all being able to penetrate 
<it. Boden, however, had his .private opinion on the sub- 
ject, nor was it so very much out of the way. He fancied 
that the mysterious xhief was well disposed to Margerf , 
and wished to put her as far as possible beyond the chances 
of an Indian wigwam : marriage being the step of ail others 
"Vftost likely to a&rd her this protection. Now this was Bot 
•exactly true, but it was right enough in the main. Peter's 
aim was to save the life of the girl ; her gentle attractionSy 
and kind attentions to hinvself having wrought tliis much 
in her favour; and he believed no means of doing so, as, 
'Certain as forming a dose connection for her with the great 
'medicine bee-hunter. Judging of 'them by himself, he did 
ooC think the Indians would dare to include, so great a 
eoi^jurer in their schemes of vengeance, and was willing 
'kkniself that le Bourdon should escape, provided Margery 
»«ould go free and unharmed with him. As for the bee- 
hunter's powen, te bad maay miff ivings; they might be 
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iiingefoils to the fed met), and they might not. Ob thii 
iiubject, he was in the painful doubts of ignorance, and had 
the wide area of cJonjecture open •before his mind. He 
uaw ; but it was *' as in a glass, darkly." 

Margery was disposed to delay the ceremony, at least 
tintil her brother and sister might be present. Bui to this 
le Bourdon himself Was not mUch inclined. It had struck 
him that Gershom was opposed to an early marfiage, most 
probably because he fancied himself more secure of the 
bee^hunter's ingenious and important aid in getting back 
to the Settlements, so long a» this strong inducement existed 
to cling to himself, than if he should release his own hold 
of Margery, by giving her at once to hef lover. Right ot 
Wrong, such was the impression taken Up by le Bourdon^ 
and he Was glad when the mii^sionaty urged his request to 
be petmitted to pronounc^ the nuptial benediction on tb6 
^poti ' ' 

Little ceremony is generally used m an American mar« 
riage« In a vast many cases no clergyman is employed at 
all ; and where there is^ mostc^ the sects have tio ring, no 
giving away, nor any of those. observanoes which were prac 
tised iti the churches of old. There existed no impediment, 
therefore ; and, afler a decent interval spent in persuasions, 
Margery consented to plight her voWs to the man of ker 
heart belbre they left the spot. She Would- fain have hw} 
Dorothy 4)tesent, for woman loVes to lean on her own sex 
on such occasions, but submitted to the necessfty of jiroift 
(Seeding at otice, as the bee»hniiter and th4g mismnatyofadsei 
to terrft ft* 

- A better altaf codld not have been sdeeted in all thai 
Vai^t region. It was one of nature's oW^ erecting; and le 
Bourdon and his pretty bride placed themselves before it, 
With feelings sofited to the solemnity of the occasion. The 
good missionary stood within the shade of a burr oak^ 
in the eentre of those ^tk*!ike Opening*, every object 
looking firesh, arid Smiling, and beautiful. The swatd was 
green, and »hort as that or a well-tended lawn ; the flowers 
were, like the bride herself, soil, m0dest, and sweet,' while 
charming rural vistas stretched through the trees, much as 
if art bad been summoned in aid of the great' mistress who 
%ta designed the landscape!.. Whea ito parlies knelt ip 
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prajrer^ which «ll preseat did, not expeptiag the w<tftf^ 
corporal, it was on the verdant ground* with first the 
branches of the trees^ and then the deep, fathomless vaul^ 
of heaven ibr a canopy. In this manner was the marriage 
benediction pronounced on the bee-hunter and Uarger/ 
Waring, in the venerable Oak Openings* No Gothio 
sAructure, with its fretted aisles and clustered column^ 
could have been on^ half as appropriate for the union ofi 
such a couple* 



CHAPTER VII. 

No shrifl the gloomy saVtge brooks, 
As scowIiDg on the priest he looks; 

Let my ftlther look on Soraclzeeno^ 

My fiithef's he«rt is the heart of a sqaawj 

But mine is so bazd that it does not thaw. 

WajTTzMU 

LsAtiNG the newly*married couple to pursue their Wijf 
homeward^ it is now our province to return to Prairie 
tUH¥id* One accustomed to such scenes would e^siljr have 
d^^cted the signs of divided opinions and of agitating 
doubts aabong the chiefs, though nothing like contentto^ 
or dispute hadi yet manifested itself Peter's Control was 
•^1 IQ the ascendant) and he had neglected none of his 
usual means of seciiring influence* Perhaps h^ iabouied 
so niuch the harder^ ffom the cir<^umstance that he noif 
found himself so siti^ated, as to be con^elled to undo much 
that he had previously done* 

On the other hand, Ungque appeared to hav^ no parti* 
cular cause of conci^rn. His manner was as much maoQt 
pupied as usual [ and to his habit of referring all his in* 
fluenjce to. sudden and powetful bursts of eloquence, if 4e# 
a^n of any sort was enteftaiai^d) he left his success* 

We pass Qvei^ the details of assembling the council. Thff 
Hloi WM 8101 e«aclly #A Ik^ praifi^ bMt in a bit of Joveif 
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^C^iaaingF' cm ils nmrgte, wfaeterll^.eye oould toaia ovor 
%. wide extenl of ibat peculk^ natnra} meadow, while tb0 
body enjoyed, the shades of the woo4 - The obiefii aloae 
tvere ia the eirele, while Ihe <* bravea" and the " young 
t&en'' generally Icvmed a groop on the outside ; tiear enough 
to hear wh^t passed, and to profit hy it, if so dii^iosed, 
.The pipe Was smoked, a^ all the ordioary customs oh« 
•erred, when Beards Meat afose, the 'first speaker on that 
snomentous occasion, n 

" Brothers,-' he said, " this is the great council on Pra^ 
fie Round to which we h^Te been oitlled. We have inei 
before, but not here. This is our first meeting here. We 
liave travelled a long path to get here. Some of our br»« 
^ea have travelled farther. They are at Detroit. They 
.went there to meet ouv great Canada Father, and to take 
iTankee scalps. How many sealps they have taken I do 
aot know, or I would tell you. It is pleasant to me to 
tsmint Yankee scalp^. I would father count them, thea 
lomiDt the scalpel of red men. There are still a greiU many 
felt The Yankees are m^y, and each Yankee has a 
scalp. There should not be so. many. When the buffa« 
ioes came in the liu-gest; droves, our fathers used to go out 
to hunt them ia the strongest parties* Their sons should 
4io the same. We are the sons of those fathers. They 
HNiy we look like them, talk like them, live like them — we 
«faKmid €ie( like Ihem. Let another ^ak« ibr I have done." 

After this brief address, which here some lesemblaneci 
to a ehairman's callii^ a meeting of eivilijied men to ordet, 
these was more smoking^ It was folly expected that Fetef 
would next arise, but ne did not. Petcmving'this, and 
wUling to allow time to that great chief to arcange his 
^Kiugitu, Crowsfeatber assufi^d tlw office of filling the 
igap. I^e was far more of a warrios than of aa orator, and 
was listened to respeafiiUy, hut less iat what he said, th(^ 
for what he had aone. A good deal of Indian boasting, 
quite naturally, was blended with hu discourse. 

^'My brother has told you of the Yankee scalps," he 
commeneed. v He says they ace many. He says th^ps 
ought to be feiiper. Me did not rememhar who sat so near 
him. Perhaps he does riot know that are three less Vism 
tha» tto^e wwre a flftooB aJMCtti Cfows^adier look .three 
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fttCbfeago. Mtny sctliis were tdmD there. Th^TtnlMei 
nn^ be plentier than the buffaloes on the great prairies, if 
they can lose so many seaips often^ and send forth their 
warriors. I am a Fottaw^ltamie. My brothers know that 
tribe. It is not a tribe of Jews, but a tribe of Injins. It 
is a great tribe. It never was lost. It tannofbe lost No 
tribe better knows ail the paths, and ali the beat routes to 
erery point where it wishes to go. It is foolish to say ycM 
can lose a Pottawattamie. A duck woold be as likely %m 
loie itself) as a Pottawattamie. I do not epeak for the Oi» 
tawas ; I speak for the Pottawattamies. We are not/ Jew& 
We do not wish to |l>e Jews ; and what we do not wish lo 
•he, we will not be. Our fkther who has oome so far to td 
trn that we are not Injins^ but Jews, is mi8taken4 I nerer 
heard of these Jews before. I do not wish to hear of them 
agaiui When a man has heard enongh, he does not keep 
his ears open willingly. It is then bMt for the speaker to 
Bit down. The Pottawattamies have shut their ears to the 
&reat medicine*priest of the pale-faces. What he says vomj 
be true of other tribes, but it is not true of the Pottawafr* 
iamiesi We ate not lost; we are not Jews. I have done." 

This speeeh was received with general favour. The 
notion that the Indians were hot Indians, bat Jews, was far ' 
fronl being agreeable to those who had heard what had beea 
said on the subject; and the opinions of Crowsfeather poa^ 
aessed the great advantage of refleeting the common BeBt»- 
tnent on this interesting subject. When this is the case, a 
tery little eloquence or logic goes a grent ^ay ; and, on the 
whole, the address of the last Speaker was somewhat betliar 
received than that of the first. 

It was now confidently believed that Peter would risi. 
But he did not * That mysterious chief was not yet pr^ 
))ared to sp^k, or he was judiciou^ netting expectataoa 
by keeping back. There were at least ten minutes ofisilent 
smoking, ere a chief, whose name rendered into. English 
was Bough of the Oak, arose^ evidently wi^ a desire to 
he](> the time along. 'Taking his cue from the success of 
Crowsfeather, he foliowed up the advantage obtained by 
that chief, assailing the theory of th4 misaioaarj^ from ao* 
^her quarter. 
' "^I^utt aaiMj&i/'eaM BooghoftheOaki ^.m^ifafthai 
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was -an ^njiD) and my mother was the daughter of an Injiik 
All my fathers virere red men, and all their sons* Why 
should I wish to be anything else! I asked my brotbert 
the medicine^'priest, and he owned that Jews are pale-faces* 
This he shotdd not have owned if he wished the Injins to 
be Jews. My skin is red. The Manitou of my fathers so 
painted it) and their child will not try to wash out the co» 
lour. Were the colour washed oat of my face, I should be 
a pale>-face ! There would not be paint enough to hide my 
shaoie. No ; I was born red, and will die a red'^man. U 
is not good to have two faces. An Injin is not a snake, to 
cast his skiUk The skin in which he was born he keeps^ 
He plays in it when a child ; he goes in it to his first hunt \ 
the bears and the deer know him by it ; he carries it with 
him on the warpath, and his enemies tremble at the sight 
of it; his squaw knows him by that skin when he cornel 
back to his wigwam ; and when he dies, he is put aside uk 
the same skin in which he was bom. There is but one 
skin, and it has but one colour. At first, it is little. The 
pappoose that wears it is little. There is no need of a lar^ 
skin. But it grows with the pappoose, and the biggest 
Warrior finds his skin around him. This is because the 
Great Spirit fitted it to him. Whatever the Manitou does 
is good*. 

"My brothers have squaws — they have pappooses^** 
When the pappoose is put into their arms, do they get the 
paint^stbnes and paint it red ? They do not It is not he* 
cessary. The Manitou painted it red before it was botOk 
How this was done I do not know. I am nothing but a 
poor Injin^ and only know what I see. I have seen that 
the pappooses are red when they are born, and that the 
warriors are red when they die. They are also red while 
living. It is enough. Their fathers could never have been 
pale-faces, or we should find some white spots on their 
. children. There are none. 

<< Crowsfeather has spoken of the Jews as lost. I am iH>t 
surprised to hear it. It seems to m^ that all pale^faces get 
lost. • They wander from their own hunting-grounds, into 
those of other people. It is not so with Injins. The Poi> 
tawattamie does not kill the deer of the Iowa, nor th^ Oi- 
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Uwa the deer of the Menomeoees. Each tribe knows itf 
own game. This is because they are not lost,. My pale* 
face father appears to wish us well. He has come on a long 
and weary palh/to tell us fibout his Manitou. For this! 
thank him. I thank all who wish to do me good. Them 
that wish to do me harm I strike from behind. It is pur 
Injin custom. I do not wish to hurt the medicine^'priest, 
because I think he wishes to do me good, and not to do 
me harm. He has a strange law« It is to do good to them 
that do barm to you* It is not the law of the red men. 
It is not a good law. I do not wonder that the tribes which 
follow such a law get lost* They cannot tell their friends 
from their enemies. They can have no peq^le to scalp. 
What is a warrior if he cannot find some one to scalp! 
No ; such a law would make women of the bravest braves 
in the openings, or on the prairie. It may be a good law 
Ibr Jews, who get lost ; but it is a bad law for Itijins, who 
know the paths they travel. Let another speak." 

This brief profession of faith, on, the subject that bad 
been so recently broached in the council^ seemed to give 
infinite satisfaction* All present evidently preferred being 
led men, who knew where they were, than to be pale-faces 
who had lost their road. Ignorance of his path is a spe- 
cies of disgrace to an American savage, and not a man 

. there would have confessed that his particular division of 
the great human family was in that dilemma. The idea 

^that the Yankees were **lost," and had got materially 
astray, was very grateful to most who heard it ; and Bough 

,of the Oak gained a considerable reputation as an orator, 
in consequence of the lucky hits made on this occasion. 

Another long, ruminating pause, and much passing of 
the pipe of peace succeeded. It was near half an hour 
ailer the last speaker had resumed his seat, ere Peter stood 
erect. In that long interval expectation had time to increase, 
and curiosity to augment itself. Nothing but a very gre*| 
event could cause this pondering, this deliberation, and 
this unwillingness to begin. When, however, the time did 
come for the mysterious chief to speak, the man of many 
scalps to open his mouth, profound was the attention that 
prevailed among all present. Even after he had arisen, the 
orator stood silently looking around him, as if the throe» 
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of his thoughto had 4o be a Utile suppressed^ before be 
could trust his timgue to give them utterance. 

"What is the earth?" commenced teter, in a deep, 
guttural tone of yoice^ which the death-like stiUness ren- 
dared audible even to the outermost boundaries of the circle 
of admiring and curious countenances, '* It is one plain, 
adjoining another ; river afler river ; lake after lake ; prai*' 
rie touching prairie ; and pleasant woods, that seem to have 
no limits, all given to men to dwell in. It would seem that 
the Great Spirit parcelled out this rich possession iVito 
hunting-grounds for all. He coloured men differently* 
His dearest children he painted red, which is his own 
colour. Them that he loved less he coloured less, and 
they have red only in spot& Them he loved least he dipped 
in a dark dye, and left them black. These are the colours 
of men. If there are more, I have not seen them. Some 
say there are. I shall think so, too, when I see them. 

** Brothers, this talk about lost tribes is a foolish talk. 
We are not lost. We know where we are, and We know 
where the Yankees have come to seek us. My brother has 
well spoken. Ifany are lost, it is the Yankees. The Yankees 
are Jews, they are lost. The time is near when they will 
be found, and when they will again turn their eyes towards 
the rising sun. They have looked so long towards the 
setting sun, that they cannot see clearly. It is not good 
to look too long at the same pbjecU The Yankees have 
looked at our ^hunting-grounds until their eyes are dim. 
They see the hunting-grounds, but they do not see all the 
warriors that are in them. In time, they will learn to count 
them. 

** Brothers, when the Great Spirit made man, he put him 
to live on the earth. Our traditions do not agree in saying 
of what be was made. Some say it was of clay, and that 
when his spirit starts for the happy hunting-grounds, his 
body. becomes clay again. I do not say that this is so, fof 
I do not know. It is not good to say that which we do 
not know to be true, t wish to speak only the truth. This 
we do know. If a warrior die, and we put him in the 
earth, and come to leok for him many years afterwards, 
nothing but bones are found. All else is gone, t have 
heard dd men say that| in time, even these bones are not 
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to be found. It is so with trcfes; it msy be sa ^rUh meifi 
But it is not so with hunting gfoandSf; Tbefy were made 
to last for eTer'. 

" Brothers^ yon ktfow why we harte ii0nie fo^thef on tl»ii 
prairie. It was to count the pale-fades^ and ta think of thd 
way of making their number less^ Jtow is a good time fof 
sack a thing. They have dug \ip the hatchet agamst eaek 
other,' and when #e hear of scaJp^ taken aincMig them, if 
IS good for the red men. t do not think our Canada FatfaeK 
is more our friend than the great If ankee, Uncle 9am. I( 
is true, he gives us more powder, and blankeil^y and tooHH 
hawks, and rifles than the Yankee, but tt is to £fet os tc^ 
fight his battles. We vfiW fi^t his battles. They are our 
battles, too. F'or this reas(on We WiH fight his enemies. 

"Brothers, it is time to think of our children^ A wistf 
chief once told me how rfrany winters it is since a pale-facel 
was first seen among red men. It was not a great white 
ago. Injins are living who haVe efeen Injins, whose owri 
fathers saw them first paJe-faCcs. They were fewi They 
were like little children, then ; but now they are grown ta 
be men, Medicine-men ai'e jslenty among them, and tell 
them how to raia^e children. The Injins do hot uadcrstaM 
this. SmalI-po«, ftfe^watef, bad huinting, and frosts, keep 
us poor, and keep out e^hildreu ftotn growing as fast as the 
children of the pale-faCes. 

" Brothers, all this haaf happened within the lives of thretf 
aged chiefs. One told to another, And he tdd it to a third; 
Three chiefe have kept that (fadition. I^hey hate given it 
to me, 1 have cut notches on this stick (holding wip * 
piece of ash, neatly trimmed, as a record,) for the winter^ 
they told me, arid every wintef since I halve odt onfc ffltore^ 
See ; there are not many notches. Some of otff people say 
that the pale-faces are already pleaitier than leatlfs otf th^ 
trees. I do not believe this. These notches tell tis differ* 
ently. It is true the pale*faces gfoiV fa^^ and have rAsnf 
children, and small-pox does not kill many of iheei, anu 
their wars are few| but, look at this stick. Cotild a canoe' 
full of men become as many as they say, in so few winters? 
No ; it is not So. The stories we have heard are not true. 
A crooked tongue first told them. We are strong enough 
•tin to drive thesd eti'angen into the great Mdt lakej ana 
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fct back all our hnBtin^grouBda. This k wkat I wiak to 
nave done. « 

*< Brothers^ I have taken many scalps. This sUdk will 
tell the namher." Here one of those terrible gleams of 
ferocity to which we have before alluded, passed athwart 
the dark coontenance of the speaker, causing all present 
to feel a deeper sympathy in the thoughts he would express^ 
** There are many. Every one has come from the head of 
a pale-face. It is now twenty winters since I took the scalp 
of a red man. I shall never take another. We want att 
of our own warriors, to drive back the strangers. 

" Brothers, some Injins tell us of different tribes. They 
talk about distant tribes, as strangers. 1 tell you we art 
all children of the same father. All out skins are red. 
I see no difference between an Ojebway, and a Sac, or a 
Sioux. I love even a Gherdcee." Here very decided 
signs of dissatisfaction were manifested by several of the 
listeners ; parties of the tribes of the great lakes having 
actually marched as far as the Gulf of Mexico to make war 
on th^ Indians of that region, who were generally hated by 
thena with the most intense hatred. ** He has the blood ti 
our fathers in him. We are brothers, and should live toge* 
ther as brothers. If we want scalps, the pale-faces have 
plenty. It is sweet to take the scalp of a palo^face. 1 
know it. My hand has done it o^n, and will do it again. 
If every Injin had taken as many scalps as I have t&en, 
few of these strangers would now remain. 

" Brothers, one thing more I have to say.' I wish to hear 
others, and will not teU all I know, this time. One thing 
Qiore I have to say, and I now say it. I have told you that 
we must take the scalps of aU the pale-faces who are now 
pear us. I thought there would have been more, but the 
vest do not come. Perhaps they are frightened. There 
are only six. Six scalps are not many. I am sorry they 
are so few. But we can go where there will be more. One 
of these six is a medicine-man. I do not know what to 
think. It may be good to take his scalp. It may be bad. 
Medicine-men have great power. You nave seen what this 
bee-hunter can do. He knows how to talk with bees. 
Them little insects can fly into small places, and see things 
that Injins cannot see. The Great Spirit made them so. 
9* 
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Wben we get btck all the land, we shall get the bees witk 
it, and may then hold a council to say what it is best to do 
with them. Until we know more. I do not wish to touch 
the sealp of that bee*hanter. It may do us great harm. I 
knew a medioine-man of the pale-faces to lose his scalp, 
and smalUpox took off half the band that made him pri- 
aoner, and killed him. It is not good to meddle with me* 
dictne»men. A few days ago, and I wanted this young 
Biui's scalp, very modi. Now, I do not want it It may 
do us barm to touch it. I wish to let him go, and to take 
his squaw with him. The rest we can scalp.^ 

Peter cunningly made no allusion to Margery, until ]u^ 
before he resumed his seat, though now deeply interested 
in her safety. As for le Bourdon, so profound was the im- 
pression he had made that morning, that few of the chiefii 
were surprised at the exemption proposed in his favxrar. 
The superstitious dread of witchcraft is very general among 
the American sarages; and it certainly did seem to be 
hazardous to plot tl^ death of a man, who had even the 
bees that were humming on all sides of them, under his 
control. He might at that very moment be acquainted 
with all that was passing ; and several of the grim-looking 
and veteran warriors whor sat in the circle, and who ap- 
peared to be men able and willing to encounter aught hu- 
nan, did not fail to remember the probability of a medi- 
eia^man's knowing who were his friends, and who his 
enemies. 

When Peter sat down, there was but one man in the 
eircle of chiefs who was resolved to expose his design of 
placing Boden and Margery without the pale of the con« 
demned. Several were undecided, scarce knowing what 
to think of so sudden and strange a proposition, but could 
not be said to have absolutely adhered to the original 
scheme of cutting off all. The exception was Ungque. 
Thid man— -a chief by a sort of sufferance, rather than as 
a right-'— was deadly hostile to Peter's influence, as has been 
said, and was inclined to oppose all his plans, though com- 
pelled by policy to be exceedin^y cautious how he did it. 
Here, however, was Jin excellent opportunity to strike a 
Wow, and he was determined not to neglect it. Still, so 
wily was this Indian, so much accustomed to put a restraint 
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on Ills pussitms and wishes, that he did not unmadtately 
arise, with the impetuous ardour of frank impiiises, to make 
his reply, but awaited his time. 

An Indian is but a man, after ail, and is liable to his 
weaknesses, notwithstanding the self-command he obtatns 
by severe drillings . Bough of the Oak was to supply 
a proof of this truth. He had been so unexpectedly sac- 
eessfui in his late attempt at eloquence, that it was not easy 
to keep him off his feet, now that another good occasion 
to exhibit his powers offisred. He was accordingly the next 
to speak. 

** My brothers," said Bough of the Oak, '^ I am natned 
after a tree. You ail know that tree. It is not good for 
bows or arrows ; it is not good for canoes ; it does not make 
the best fire, though it will burn, and is hot when wdl 
lighted. There are many things for which the tree after 
which I am named is not good. It is not good to eat. It 
has no sap, that Injins«can drink, like the maple. It does 
- not make good brooms. But it has branches like other 
trees, and they are tough. Tough branches are good. 
The boughs of the oak will not bend, like the boughs of 
the willow, or the boughs of the ash, or the boaghs of the 
hickory. 

'< Brothers, I am a bough of *the oak. I do not like to 
bend. When my mind is made up, I wish to keep it whese 
it was first put. My mind has been made up to take the 
scalps of all the pale-faces who are now in the Openings. 
i do not want to change it. My mind can break, but it 
cannot bend. It is tough." 

Having uttered this brief but sententious account of his 
view of the matter at issue, the chief resumed his seat, 
reasonably well satisfied with this his seeond attempt to be 
eloquent that day. His success this time was not as un- 
equivocal as on the former occasion, but it was respectable. 
Several of the chiefs saw a reasonable, if not a very logical 
analogy, between a man's name and his, mind ; and to Siem 
it appeared a tolerably fair inference that a man should act 
up to his name. If his name was tough, he ought to be 
tough, too. In this it does not strike us that they argued 
very differently from civilised beings, who are only too apt 
lo do that which their better judgments really condeouiy 
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hecwam tliey think Ihej are.aclmg *' in obantler^" «^ it J9 
lerowd 

tJngque was both surprised tod delighted with this iifih 
•tpected support from Bough of the Oak. He knew 
enongh of haman nature to understand, that a new-born 
ambition, that of talking against the great, mysterious 
ebief, Peter, was at the bottom of this unexpected of^xi»- 
tion ; but with this be was pleased, rather than otherwise 
An oppositiim that is founded in reason, maj alwsiy9 be 
reasoned down, if reasons exist therefor; but 9a opposi- 
tion that has its rise in any of the passions, is usually some- 
what stnbbom. All this the mean-looking chief, or The 
Weas^, understood perfectly, and appreciated h^hly. Ha 
thongbt the moment favourable, and was disposed io" strike 
while the iron was hot" Rising after a decent intecfsi 
had elapsed, this wily Indian looked abont him, as if awed 
"^by the presence in which he stood, and doubtful whcfther 
lie coold venture to utter his thoughts before so many wise 
shiefs. Having made an impression by this air of diffi- 
dence, he commenced his harangue. 

" I am called The Weasel," he said, modestly. «« My 
name is not taken from the mightiest tree of the forest, like 
that of my brother ; it is taken from a sort of rat — an ani- 
mal that lives by its wits. * I am well named. When my 
^ribe gave me that name, it was just. All In^ns have 
not names. My great brother, who told us once that we 
ought to take the scalp of every white man, but who h0» 
tdls us that we ought not to take the scalp of every white 
man, has no name. He is called Peter, by the pale-^ees. 
It is a good name. But it is a pale-face name. I wish we 
knew the real name of my brother. We do not know his 
nation or his tribe. Some say he is an Ottawa, s<»ie an 
Iowa, some even think him a Sioux. 1 have heard he 
iras a Delaware, fVom towards the rising sun. Scnne, bat 
they must be Injins with forked tongues, think and say he 
is a Cherokee I I do not believe this. It is a lie. It is 
said to do my brother harm. Wicked In^ns wiU say such 
things. But we do not mind what tkep say. It is not 
necessary. 

"My brothers, I wish we knew the tribe of this great 
chiefs who tells us to take scalps^ and then tells us not to 
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take scalpdh Then we laight understand vrhj be ims told 
Us two stories. I belieire all he says^ but I should like to 
know Whjf I believe it. It is good to know why we believe 
things, t have heard what my brother has said about let* 
ling this beeohunter go to his own people* but I do net 
know why he believes this is l)est It is because I am a 

rx>r InjiU) perhaps ^ and because I am oalled The Weasel, 
am an animal that creeps through small hdes. That is 
my nature. The bison jumps through open prairies, and 
a horse is wanted to catch him. it is not so with the 
weasel^ he creeps through small holes. But he always 
tooks where he goeft. 

** The uttknown chief, who belongs to no tribe, talks of 
this bee-hunter^s squaw. He is afraid of so great a medi* 
tine^man, and wishes him to gO) and take all in his wigwam 
Virith him. He has no squaw. There is a young squftw in 
his lodge, but she is not his squaw. There is no need of 
letting her go^ on his account. If we take her scalp, he 
eannot hurt us. In that, my brother is wrong. The bees 
have bu22ed too near his ears. Weasels can hear, as well 
as other animals ; and I have heard that this young squaw 
is not this bee-hunter's squaw. ^ 

** If Injins are to take the scalps of all the pale-facesi 
why should we not begin with these who are in our hands. 
When the knife is ready^ and the liead is ready, nothing 
but the hand is wanting^ Plenty of hands are ready, too| 
and it does not seem good to the eyes of a poor, miserable 
Weasel, who has to creep through very small holes to catch 
bis game, to let. that game go when it is taken. If my 
great brother, who has told us not to scalp this bee-hunter 
and her he calls his squaw, will tell us the name of his tribe, 
I shall be glad. I am an ignorant Injin, and like to learn 
all I can ; 1 wish to learn that. Perhaps it will help us to 
Understand why he gave one oounsel yesterday, and another 
lo^ay. There is a reason for it 1 wish to know what it 
is." 

Ungque now slowly seated himselfl He had spoken 
with great moderation, as to manner ; and with such an air 
of humility as one of our own demagogues is apt to as* 
sume, when he tells the people of their virtues, and seems 
to lament the whole time that he, kimsd^ wae one of the 
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meanM of the gteat human fartfily. peter saw, at oilcd^ 
that he had a cunoing competitor, and had a little difficulty 
in suppressing all e&hibition of the fiery indignation he 
actually felt, at meeting opposition in su<5h a quarter. Peter 
Iras artful, and practiced in all the wiles of managing men, 
bat he submitted to use his means to attain a great end. 
The yirtnal extinction of the White race was his object, 
-and in order to effect it, there was little he would have 
hesitated to do< Now, howeref, when for the first time in 
many years, a Simmering of human feeling was shining on 
jthe darkness of his mindj he found himself unexpectedly 
opposed by one of those whom he ha*d formerly found so 
difficult to persuade into his own dire plans ! Had that 
one been a chief of any renoWn, the circumstances would 
have been more tolerable ', but here was a man, presuming 
to raise his yolce against him, who, so far as he knew any- 
thing of his past career, had not a single claim to open his 
mouth in such a council. With the volcano raging within, 
that such a state of things Would be likely to kindle in th^ 
breast of a savage who had been for years a successful and 
nearly unopposed leader, the mysterious chief rose ta reply. 

" My brother says he is « weasel," observed Peter, look* 
ing round at the circle of interested and grave counte- 
ninceB by which he was surrounded. *' That is a very small 
animal* It creeps through very small holes, but not to do 
good. It is good for nothing. When it goes through d 
small hole, it is not to do the Injins a service, but for its 
own purposes. I do not like weasels. 

" My brother is not afraid of a bee-hunter. Can he tell 
as what a bee whispers? If he can, I wish he would tdl 
tts. Let him show our young men where there is more 
honey-^-'where they can find bear's meat for another feast 
—where they can find wftrriors hid in the woods. 

" My brother says the bee-hunter has no squaw. HoW 
does he know this? Has he lived in the lodge with them 
— ^paddled in the same canoe-7-eat of the same venison f 
A weasel is very small. It might steal into the bee-hunter's 
lodge^ and see what is there, what is doing, what is eaten, 
who is his squaw, and who is not — has this weasel ever 
done so? I never saw him there. 

" Brothers; the Great Spirit has bis own way of doing 
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dikif 8. He doei$ not stop to listen to weasels. He knovrs 
there are such animals — ^there are snakes, and toads, and 
ekonks. The Great Spirit knows them alt, but he does not 
oiind them. He is wise, and hearkens only to his own 
mind* So should it be with a council of great chtefis. It 
should listen to its own mind. That is wisdom. To listen 
to the mind of a weasel is folly. 

" Brothers, you have been told that this weasel does not 
know the tribe of which I am born. Why should yon 
know it ? Injins once were foolish. While the pale^&ccis 
were getting one hunting-ground after another &om them, 
they dng up the hatchet against their own friends. Thej 
took each other's scalps. Injin hated lijin-* tribe hated 
tribe. I am of no tribe, and no one can hate me for my 
people. You see my skin. It is red. That is enough. 
I scalp) and smoke, and talk, and go on weary paths for all 
Injins, and not for ai<y tribe. I am without a tribe. Some 
call me the Tribeless. It is better to beair that name,.Cfaaft 
to be called a weasel. I have done." 

Peter had so much success by this argwnenium ad koad' 
nem^ that most present fancied that the weasel would creep 
through some hole, and disappear. Not so, however, with 
Ungque. He was a demagogue, after an Indian fashion; 
«nd this is a classof men that ever '* make capital" of abuser 
«s we Americans say, in our money-getting habits. Instead 
of being frightened off the ground, he arose to answer as 
promptly as if a practised debater, though with an air of 
humility so profound, that no one could take offence ai his 
presumption, * . 

" The unknown chief has answered," he said. « I am 
glad. I love to hear his words. My ears are always open 
when he speaks, and my mind is stronger. I now see that 
it is good he should. not have a tribe. He may be a Che* 
rokee, and then our warriors woul^ wish him ill." This 
was a home-thrust, most artfully concealed ; a Cherokee 
being the Indian of all others the most hated by the chiefs 
present — the Carthaginians of those western Romans. ** It 
is better he should not have a tribe, than be a Cherokee. 
He might better be a weasel. 

'< Brothers, we have been told to kill a// the pale^faces. 
I like that advice. The land cannot have two owners. If 
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ft pahhfeee owns it, aa Injin esntiot. If nn Iii^ owav H^ 
ft pale-face cannot. But the chief wttbout a tribe tells «a 
■ot to kill all. He tdle m to kiH all bdt the bee-hootef 
and his squaw. He thinks this bee^nter is a medieine 
iee^iunter, and may do ns In^ns great harm. He wishes 
to let him go. 

** Brothers, this is not mj way of ^inbing. It is better 
lo kill the hee-hcmter and bis sqaaw while we can, thai 
there may he no more such medicine bee^honters to frighten 
«8 Injinft If one bee-banter can do m much httf m, what 
would a tribe of bee-btmters do ? I do not want to see any 
jnore. It is a daagerons thing to knew how to talk wi^h 
bees. ' It is besAbat no one should bate that power. I 
would rather never taste honey again, than live among pale^ 
Ihces that can talk with bees. 

'< Brothers, it is not enough tbaft the pale^faces know sa 
much more than the ted men, but they must get tbe beetf 
io tell them where to find honey, to fkid bears, to find war-' 
riors. No ; let us take the scalp of the bee^alker, and of 
his squaw, that there may never be such a medicine again^ 
I have fipoken." 

Peter did not rise again^. He fbh that bis cfignity wa^ 
involved io maintainrr^ silence. Varioos chiefs now ut-^ 
lered their opinions, m brief, sententbus kmgitage. For 
the irst time since* be began to preach hi» crusade, the 
fturreat was setting against the mysterious chief. The 
Weasel said no more, but the hints he had thrown out werer 
improved on by others. It is with savages- as with civilized 
men ; a torrent must find vent.. Peter had the sagacity to^ 
see that by attempting further lo save le Bourdon and Mar-' 
gery, he should only endanger his owa ascendancy, with-' 
«ut electing his purpose. Here he completely overlaid 
t^e art of Ungque^ turning his own defeat into an^ advan^ 
tage. After the matter had been discussed ibr fulfy ao 
hour, and this n^terions chief perceived that it was us^^ 
less to adliere to his new resolution, he gave it up with 
as much tact as the sagacibas Wellington honself could 
manifest In yielding Catholic emancipation, or parliament^ 
ary reform; or, just in season to preserve an appearance of 
ioating in the current^ and with, a grace that dkamed bia 
•ppcmants. 
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*< ft-othersV' said Peter, by way of elcisifig die debatd^ 
^ I have not seen straig^ Fos sometimefl gets before tka 
eyes, and we cannot see. 1 have been in a fog. The 
breath of my brother has blown it away. I now see clearly* 
1 see that bee«hunters ought not to ltve« Let this one die 
-—let his squaw die, too 1" 

This terminated the dtscnssion^ as a matter of course 
It was solemnly decided that all the pale-faces then hi the 
Openings should be cut off In ae<}Qiescing in this deci- 
sion, Peter had no mental reseftations. He was quite sin- 
eerCi When, after sitting two hours longer, in order to 
arrange still more important points, the council arose, it 
Was with his entire assent to the decision. The only powetf 
he retained over the subject^ was that of directing the d9« 
tails of the contemplated massacrei 



CHAPTER Vnt 

Wliy 13 thftt graceful female herd 
. With yon ted Jiunter of the deer? 
' ' Of ge<itle mien and shftfie, she sdeiHI 

Pot civil hails design'd j 
iTet With the stiltely savttge walkti 
As 8b€ Were erf bis kind. 

Pxfntifxt' 

Tli£ family at Castle Meal trnw nothing of any tndiatt 
tintii the day that succeeded the council. Gershom and 
Dorothy received the tidings of their sister's marriage with 
very little emotion, tt Was an ev^nt they expected t and, 
as for bride-cake and ceremonies, of one there was none 
ttt all, and of the other no more than has bten mentioned^ 
The relatives of Margery did not break their hearts on ac« 
count of the neglect with which they had been treated, but 
received the young cotiple as if one had given her away^ 
and the other '^ had pulled olF her ^love/' as young ladies 
DOW express it, in deference to the act that generally givetf 
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the eonp de grace to joathfal female friendships. ' On tha 
Openings, neither time nor breath is wasted in useless 
compliments ; and all was held to be well done on this oc^ 
casion, because it was done legally. A question might 
have been raised, indeed, whether that marriage had taken 
place under the American, or under the English flag; for 
General Hull, in surrendering Detroit, had included the 
entire territory of Michigan, as well as troops present^ 
troops absent, and troops on the march, to join him. Had 
he been in possession of Peter's ruthless secret, which we 
happen to know he was not, he could not have been more 
anxious to throw the mantle of British authority around all 
of his race on that remote frontier, than he proved himself 
to be. Still, it is to be presumed that the marriage would 
have been regarded as legal ; conquered territories usually 
preserving their laws and usages for a time, at least. A 
little joking passed, as a matter of course; for this is de 
rigueur in all marriages, except in the cases of the most 
cultivated ; and certainly neither the corporal ner Gershom 
belonged to the ilite of human society. 

About the hour of breakfast Pigeonswing came in, as if 
returning from one of his ordinary hunts. He brought 
with him venison, as well as several wild ducks that he 
had killed in the Kalamazoo, and three or four prairie 
hens. The Chippewa never betrayed exultation at the 
success of his exertions, but oh this occasion he actually 
appeared sad. Dorothy received his game, and as she took 
the ducks and other fowls, she spoke to him. 

''Thank you, Pigeonswing," said the young matron. 
" No pale-face could be a better provider, and many are 
not one-half as good." 

^' What provider mean, eh V* demanded the literal-minded 
savage. '* Mean good ; mean bad, eh?" 

" Oh ! it means good, of course. I could say nothing 
against a hunter who takes so good care of us all." 

** What he mean, den?" 

" It means a man who keeps his wife and children well 
supplied with food." 

"You get'nough, eh?" 

" I get enough, Pigeonswing, thanks to your industry^ 
snch as it is. Injin diet, however, is not always the best 
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for Christian iblk/ though a hodV may live on it I miss 
many thingd, out here .in the Openlnsd, to which 1 have 
been used all the eafly part 6( my life/' 

** What squaw miss, eht P'raps Injin find him, some- 
time/' 

^* I thank you, Pigeonswiog, with all my heart, and am 
just as grateful for your good intentions, as I should be was 
you to do all you wish. It is the mind that makes the 
tnarcy, and not always the deed. But you dan never find 
the food of a pale-face kitchen out here in the Openings 
' of Michigan. When a body comes to reckon up all t& 
good things of Ameriky, she don't know where to' begin, or 
where to stop. I miss tea as much as anything. And milk 
comes next. Then there 's buckwheat and coffee — though 
things may be found in the woods to make .coffee of, but 
tea has no substitute. Then, I like wheaten bread, and 
butter, and potatoes, and many other such articles, that I 
was used to all my life, until I came out here, close to sun- 
set. Ad for pies and custards, 1 can't bear to think of ^em, 
nowP* 

Pigeonswing looked intefttly at the woman, as she care- 
fully enumerated her favourites among the dishes of her 
home-kitchen. When she had ended, he raised a finger^ 
looked still more significantly at her, and said-^ 

" Why don't go back, get all dem good t*ings1 Better 
for pale-face to eat pale-face food, and leave Injin, Injin 
food.'' 

" For my part, Pigeonswing, I wish such had ever been 
the law. Venison, and prairie fowls, and wild ducks, and 
trout, and beards meat, and wild pigeons, and the fish that 
are to be found in these western rivers^ are all good for them 
that was brought up on 'em, but they tire an eastern palate 
dreadfully. Give me roast beef any day before buffaloe's 
hump, and a good barn-yard fowl before all the game-birdfl 
that ever flew." 

" Yes ; dat de way pale-face squaw feel. -Bess go back, 
and get what she like. Bess go quick as she can — go 
to-day." 

" I 'm in no such hurry, Pigeonswing, and I like these 
Openings well enough to stay a while longer, and see what 
all these Injins, that they tell me are about 'em, mean to 

• 
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da Now we arev fairly among your people, and on good 
terms with them, it 19 wisest to stay where we ate. 'Hiese 
are war-times, and travelling is dangeroosi they tell me. 
When Qershom and BoUrdon are ready to start, I sbidl be 
teady, too." 

"Beas get ready, now/' rejoined Pigeonswing; who» 
bavins given this advice with point, as to manner, pro- 
ceeded to the springy where he knelt and riaked his thirst 
The manner of the Chippewa was such as to attract the . 
Iittention of the missionary. Who, full 6f his theory, ima-^ 
gined that this desire to get rid of the whites was, in some 
Way or other, connected with a reluctance in the Indians 
to confess themselves Jews. He had been quite as much 
surprised as he was disappointed^ with the backwardness 
of the chiefs in accepting this tradition, and was now in a 
state of mind that predisposed him to impute everything to 
this one cause. 

" t hope, Pigeonswing/' he said to the Chippewa, whom 
he' had followed to the spring-—" I hopei Pigeonswin|, that 
no offence has been taken by the chiefs on account of what 
1 told them yesterday, concerning their being Jews* It is 
what I think, and it is an honour to belong to God's chosen 

Eeople, and in no sense a disgrace* I hope no ofience'has 
een taken on account of my telling the chiefs they ard 
Jews.** 

" Don*t care anything *boUt it,*' answered the literal In* 
dian, rising from his kneeling position, and wiping bis 
mouth with the back of his hand* '* Don*t care w^der 
Jew, or wedder Injin.*' 

** For my own part, gladly would 1 have it to say that I 
am descended from Israel." 

" Why don*t say him, if he make you grad. Good to be 
grad. All Injin love to be grad.** 

"Because 1 cannot say it with truth* No, I Come of 
the Gentiles, and not of the Hebrews, else Would I glory 
in saying I am a Je\V, in the sense of extraction, though 
kiot now in the sense of faith. I trust the chiefs will not 
lake offence at my telling them just what I think.** 

" Tell you he don't care,** returned Pigeonswing, a little 
crustily. " Don*t care if Jew — don't care if Injin. Know 
dat make no difference* Hunting-ground just same-^gama 
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.JII9L mme — scalps JMst same. Make oo dithi^ace, and 
doQ*t care." 

'* I am glad of tiiis:-^but why did yon advise Dorothy to* 
qait the Openings ia the hasty manner you did, if all is 
right with the chiefs? It is not good to start on a journey 
withofut preparation apd prayer. Why, then, did yon giro 
ibis advice to Dorothy to quit the Openings^ so soon V 
. " Bess for squaw to go home, when Injin dig up hatchet. 
Openin' full of warrior — ^prairie full of warrior — wood fvdl 
of warrior. When dat so, bess for squaw to go home." 

*<Thi8 would be true, were the Indians our enemies. 
Heaven be praised, they are our friends, and will not harm 
US. Peter is a great chief, and can make his young men 
do what he tells them; and Peter is our friend. With Peter 
to stand by us, and a merciful Providence to direct us 
where, when, and how to go, we can have nothing to fear. 
I, trust in Divine Providence." 

<< Who he be 7" asked Pigeonswing, innocently, for his 
)ca0wle<%e of English did not extend far enough to com- 
prehend a phrase so complicated,. though so famUiar to our- 
selves. " He know all paths, eh ?" 

'*Yes; and directs us on all paths — mwe especially 
such as are for our good." 

<* Bess get him to tell you padi in to Detroit. Dat good 
f ath, now, for all pale-faces." ^ 

On uttering this advice, which he did also somewhat 
pointedly, the Chippewa lefl the spring, and wadked towards 
the kennel of Hive, where the bee-hunter was busy feeding 
his old ccMopanion. 

" You 're welcome back, Pigeonswing," the last cordially 
remarked, without pausing in his occupation, however. 
"I saw that you came in loaded, as usuaL Have you left 
any dead game in the Openings, for me to go and back in 
with you?" 

" You open ear. Bourdon — you know what Injin say," 
returned the Chippewa, earnestly. ^ When dog get 'nough 
come wid me. Got somet'ing to tell. Bess hear it, wh^ 
he can hear it." 

"You'll find me rfeady enough in a minute. There, 
Hive, my good fellow, that ought to satisfy ,any reasonable 
dog, and I've never found you unreasonable, yet. Well| 
10* 
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Chippewa, here I am, with my ears wide opea — stop, I'v0 
a bit of news, first, for your ears. Do you know. Pigeon 
wing, my good fellow, that I 'm married ?" 
' '* Marry, eh? Got squaw, eh ? Where you get himt" 

*^ Here, to be sure — where else should I get her ? There 
is but one girl in these Openings that I would ask to be 
my wife, and she has been asked, and answered, yes. Parson 
Amen married us, yesterday, on our way in from Prairie 
Round ; so that puts me on a footing with yourself. When 
you boast of your squaw that you 're left in your wigwam ,- 
I can boast of mine that 1 have here. Margery is a girl 
to boast of, too I" 

** Yes ; good squaw, dat. Like dat squaw pretty well. 
Nebber see better. Bess keep squaw alway in his own 
wigwam." 

" Well, mine is in my own wigwam. Castle Meal is my 
property, and she does it honour." 

"Dat an't what Injin mean. Mean dis. Bess have 
wigwam at home, dere, where pale-face lives, and bess keep 
squaw in dot wigwam. Where my squaw, eh ? She home, 
in my wigwam — take care of pappoose, hoe corn, and keep 
ground good.. So bess wid white squaw — bess home, at 
work." 

" I believe I understand what you mean. Pigeon. Well, 
home we mean to go, before the winter sets in, and when 
matters have a little settled down between the English and 
Yankees. It isn't safe travelling, just now, in Michigan — 
you must own that yourself, my good fellow." 

The Indian appeared at a loss, now, how to express him« 
self further. On one side was his faith to his colour, and 
his dread of Peter and the great chiefs ; on the other, his 
strong regatd for the bee-hunter. He pondered a moment, 
and then took his own manner of communibating that 
which he wished to say. The fact that his friend was mar- 
ried made no great difference in his advice, for the Indian 
was much too shrewd an observer not to have detected the 
bee-hunter's attachment. He had hot supposed it possible 
to separate his friend from the family of Gershom, though 
he did suppose there would be less difficulty in getting him 
to go on a path different from that which the missionary 
and corporal might take. His own great purpose was to 
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mtre le Boardod, and how maiiy or how few might inci- 
dentally profit by it he did not care. The truth compels 
lis to own, that even Margery's charms, and nature, and 
warm-hearted interest in ail around her, had failed to make 
any impression on his marhle-iike feelings ; while the bee- 
hunter's habits, skill in his crafl, and close connection with 
himself at the mouth of the river, and more especially in 
liberating him from his enemies^ had united him in a com- 
rade's friendship with her husband. It was a little singular 
that this Chippewa did not fall into Peter's superstitious 
dread of the bee-hunter's necromancy, though he was 
aware of all that had passed the previous day on the prairie. 
Either on account of his greater familiarity with le Bour- 
don's habits, or because he was in the secret of the trick 
of the whiskey-spring, or from a closer knowledge of white 
men and their ways, this young Indian was freer from ap- 
prehensions of this nature, perhaps, than any one of the 
same colour and origin within many miles of the spot. In 
{I word, Pigeonswing regarded the bee-hunter as his friend, 
while he looked upon the other pale-faces as so many per- 
sons thrown by accident in his company. Now that Mar- 
gery had actually become his friend's squaw, his interest in 
her was somewhat increased; though she had never ob- 
tained that interest in his feelings, that she had awakened 
in the breast of Peter, by her attentions to him, her gentle- 
ness, light-hearted gaiety, and womanly care, and all with- 
out the least design on her own part. 

" No," answered the Chippewa, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, ** no very safe for Yankee, or Yankee Injin. Don't 
t'ink my scalp very safe, if chief know'd I'm Yankee 
runner. Bess alway to keep scalp safe. Dem Pottawattti- 
inie I take care not to see. Know all about 'em, too. 
Know what he say — know what he cfo— nb'lieve I know what 
he finkr 

*'I did not see you. Pigeon, among the red young men, 
yesterday, out on Prairie Round." 

*' Know too much to go dere. Crowsfeader and Potta- 
wattamie out dere. Bess not go near dem when dey have 
eye open. Take 'em asleep. Dat bess way wid sich Injin. 
Catch 'em some time ! But your ear open, Bourdon f * 
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'* Wide opeB^ ny good friend— what hate yoa (o whtaper 
In itr 

** You look hard at Peter when he come in. If he t'ink 
good deal, and don't saj much, when he do speak, mind 
what he say. If he smile, and very much friend, must hab 
his scalp." 

*f Chippewa, Peter is my friend, lives in my cabin, and 
eats of my bread I The hand that touches htm, touches 
me." 

** Which bess, eh — kis scaip, or your'n ? If he very 
much friend when he come in, his scalp muss come off, or 
yoor'n. Yes, juss so. Dat de way. Know Injhd better 
dan you know him, Bourdon. You good bee-hunter, but 
poor Injin. Ebberybody hab his way — Injiu got hia. 
Peter laugh and very much friend, when he come home« 
den he mean to hab your scalp. If don't smile, and don't 
teem very much friend, but look down, and t'ink, t'ink^ 
t'ink, den he no mean to hurt you, but try to get you out 
of hand of chiefs. Dat all" 

As Pigeonswing concluded, he walked coolly away» 
leaving his friend to ruminate on the alternative of scalp 
or no scalp 1 The bee-hanter now understood the Chip- 
pewa perfectly. He was aware that this man had means 
of his own to ascertain what was passing around him in 
the Openings, and he had the utmdst confidence in his in- 
tegrity and good wishes. If a red man is slow to forget 
an injury, he never forgets a favour. In this he was as un- 
like as possible to most of the pale-faces who were sup- 
planting his race, for these last had, and have, as extraordi- 
nary a tenacity in losing sight of benefits, as they have in 
remembering wrongs. 

By some means or otha*, it W4is now clear that Pigeons- 
wing foresaw that a crisis was at hand. Had le Bourdon 
been as disconnected and solitary as he was when he first 
met the Chippewa, it is not probable that either the words 
or the manner of his friend, would have produced much 
impression on him, so little accustomed was he to dwell on 
the hazards of his frontier position. But the case was now 
altogether changed. Margery and her claims stood fore- 
most in his mind ; and through Margery came Dolly and 
her husband. There was no mistaking Pigeonswing's in- 
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tdbtion. tt was to give warning of some immeoiate danger^ 
iind a danger that, id some way, was tkmneeted with the 
deportment of" I^etet. It was easy enough to comprehend 
the allusions to the mysterions chiefs smiles and melan^ 
eholy ; and the bee^bonter nndel'stood that he was to watch 
that Itidian^s .manner. Sfid take the alarm or bestow his 
Confidence, accordingly* 

Le Bour<ion was not left long in doubt Peten arrived 
about haIf«anrhour after Pigeonswing had gone to seek his 
rest; and from the instant he d^meln sight, our hero di»« 
eerned the-thodghtful eye and melancholy manner.. These 
signs were still more obvious when, the tribeless Indiaa 
came nearer ; so obrioUs^ indeed, as to strike more than 
«me of those who were interested obsetvers of all that thin 
extraordinary being said and did. Among others, Margery 
was the first to see this chan^, And the Aisi to let it in«> 
flnence her own manner^ This she did, notwithstanding 
ie Boui'don had said nc^hing to her ott the subiect, and in 
defiance of the bashful feelings of a btide i which, undei* 
tircumstances less marked, might have induced her to keep 
more in the back-gi'Dundi As Peter stopped at the spring 
Id quench his thirsty Margery Was, in truths the first to ap^ 
proach and to speak to him. 

** You seem weary, Peter ,^^ said the yotmg wife, some* 
, what timidly as to voice and air, but with a decided and 
honest manifestation of interest in what she was about^ 
Nor had Margery gone empty-handedi She took with her 
a savoury dish, one of those that the men of the woods 
Iove*^meat cooked in its own juices, and garnished with 
several little Additions, that her skill in the arts of civilized 
life enabled her to snpply. 

" You seem tired, Peterj and if t did not f^ar to say it^ 
t should tell you that you also seem sad,^* said Margery, as 
she placed her dish on a rude table that Was kept at the 
spot^ for the convenience of those who seldom respected 
hoars, or regularity of any sort in their meals. ** Here is 
food that you like^ which I have cooked with my own 
hands." 

The Indian looked intendy at the timid and charming 
young creatore, who came forward thus to contribute to hui 
eomiortSi and the saddened ekpreosion ot hie oeonteoanoe 
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deepened. He wai ftliffoed and hangry, and he ate Ibr 
•ome time witlioat apeakinff, beyond uttering a brief e** 
pression of his thanks. When his appetite was appeased^ 
however, and she who had so sedalouslj attended to hia 
wants was about to remove the remains of the dish, be 
signed with his finger for her to draw nearer, intimating 
that he had something to say. Mar^ry obeyed, without 
hesitation, though the colour flitted m her face like the 
changes in an evening sky. But so much good will and 
confidence had been awakened between these two, that a 
daughter would not have drawn near to a father with more 
confidence than Margery stood before Peter. 

" Medicine>man do what I tell him^ young squaw, eh V^ 
demanded Peter, smiling dightly^ and for the first tiaae 
since they had met. 

** By medicine-man do you mean Mr. Amen, or Bouv* 
don ?" the bride asked in her turn, her whole face reflect^ 
ing the confUsioil she felt, scarcely knowing why» 

*'Bot'. One medicine^man say his prayer; t'odder 
medicine^man take young squaw's hand, and lead her into 
his wigwam. Dat what I mean." 

'' I am married to Bourdon," returned Margery, drop* 
.ping her eyes to the ground, " if that be what you wish to 
know. I hope you think I dhall have a good husband, 
Peter?" 

*' Hope so, too-^nebber know till times come. All good 
Ibr little while— Injin good, squaw good. Juss like wearier. 
Sometime rain — sometime storm -— sometime sunshine. 
Juss so wid injin, juss so wid pale^face^ No difference* 
All same. You see dat cloud f *- he little now $ but iel 
wind blow, he grow big, and you see nuttin' but cloud* 
Let him have plenty of sunshine, and he go away ; deo all 
dear over head. Dat bess way to live wid husband." 

*^ And that is the way which Bourdon and I taiU alwaya 
Hve together. When we get back among our own people, 
Peter, and are living comfortably in a pale-face wigwam; 
with pale-face food, and pale-face drmks, and all the other 
good things of pale-face housekeeping about us, then I hope 
you will come and see how happy we are, and pass some 
tiiiie with us. Every year I wish you to come and see us, 
•nd to bring us venison^ aad Boordbo will give you powderi 
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mid lead, and Uankets, and all you niay want, anleas it be 
fiie-water. Fire-water he has prouiised never again to give 
to an Injin." 

*'No find any more whiskey-spring, thV* demanded 
Peter, greatly interested in the yoapg woman's natural and 
warm-hearted manner of proposing her hospitalities. ** So 
bess — so bess\ Great curse for Injin. Plenty honey, no 
fire-water. All dat good* And I come, i^'' 

Here Peter stopped, nor could all Margery's questions 
induce him to complete the sentence. His gaze at the 
•arnest countenance of the hride was such as to give her 
an indefinite sort of uneasiness, not to say a feeling of 
alarm. Still no explanation passed between them. Mar- 
gery remained near Peter for some time, administering to his 
wants, and otherwise demeaning herself much as a daughter 
might have done. At length le Bonrdon joined them. The 
aaiutaticNis were friendly, and the manner in which the 
mysterious diief regarded the equally mysterious bee- 
bunter, was not altogether without a certain degree of awe. 
Boden perceived this, and was not slow to comprehend 
that he owed this. accession of influence to the scene which 
bad occurred on the prairie. 

<'Is the great council ended, Peter?" asked the bee- 
hnnter, when the little interval of silence hjid been observed. 

"Yes, it over. No more council, now, on Prairie 
Round." 

"And the chiefs-* have they all gone on their proper 
paths 1 What has become of my old acquaintance^lCrows- 
feather? — and all the rest of them -^Bear's Meat, in par* 
ticular!" 

" All gone» No more council^ now. Agree what to do, 
and so go away." 

" But are red men always as good as their words? — do 
they perform always what they promise ?" 

" Sartain — Ebbery man ought do what he say. Dut 
Injin law — no pale-lace la W| eh?" 

"It may be the, Zatff, Peter, and a very good law it is; 
but we white men do not always mind our own laws." 

" Dat bad— Great Spirit don*t like dat," returned Peter, 
looking grave, and slowly shaking his head. " Dat very 
bad. When Injin say he do ii» den he, do it^ if he can* 
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If can't, tio help for it Send sqdaw away/ now, BoOf 
tfon— ^bess not to let aqnaw hear what men say, or wilt 
always want to hear.'* 

Le Bourdon laughed, as he turned to Margery and re* 
peated these words. The young wifs coloured, but she 
took it in good part, and ran up towards the palisaded 
lodge, like one who was glad to be rid of hef companioae. 
Peter waited a few moments, then turning his head slowly 
in all directions, to make sure of not being overheard, he 
began to lay open his mind. 

" You been on Prairie Round, Bourdon— yon see Injio 
dere — Chief, warrior, young men, hunter, idi dere." 

** I saw them all, Peter, and a goodly sight it was-^^at 
between paint, and medals, and bows and arrows, an^ 
tomahawks, and all your bravery V* 

** iTou like to see him, eh t — ^Yes ; he fine t'ing to look 
at. Well, dat council call togeddef by me-^you know dat, 
too, Bourdon!*' 

** I have heard you say that such was your intention, and 
t stppose you did It, chief. They tell me you have great 
power among your own peoplCj and that they do v^y mueh 
as vou tell them to dot" 

Peter looked graver than ever at this remark; and one 
of his startling Kleams of ferocity passed over his dark 
iM>untenancei Then he answered With his customary sel^ 
command. 

^* S(^metime, so," he said ; '< sometime, not so. Yester^* 
4ay, not so. Dere is chief dat want to put Peter under 
his foot ! He try^ but he no do it ! I know Peter weHi 
and know dat chief, too." 

'< This is news to me^ Peter, and I am surprised t6 hear 
it I did think that even the great Tecumthe was scarcdy 
as big a chief as you are, yourself." 

" Yes, pretty big chief; dat true. But, among Injio, 
ebbery man can speak, and nebber know which way council 
go. Sometime, he go one way ; sometime, he go tuddei 
You bear Bough of Oak speak, Bourdon, eh? Tell me 
dat?" 

** You will remember that t beard none of your speakers 
on Prairie Round, Peter. I do not remember my such 
orator ai this Bough of Oak.'* 
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** He jpeat rascal," s^id Poter, who had picked up soma 
ofthe garrison expressions among those from whom he ac- 
quired the knowledge of English he possessed, siiah as it 
was. ** Listen^ Bourdon. lyebber bess stand too much ia 
Peler's way." 

The bee4ittQter laughed freely at this remark ; for hk 
own success the previous day, and the impression he had 
evidently made on that occasion, emboldened him to take 
greater liberties with the myateriou^ chief than bad been 
his woot. 

**l should think that, Peter," cried the young maa, 
gaily— ^" I should think all that. For one, I should choose 
to get out of it. The path you travel is your own, and all 
wise men will leave you to journey along it in your oym 
fashion." 

*^ Yes; dat bess way," answered the great chief, with 
admirable simplicity. ** Don't like, when he say yes, to bear 
anudder chief say na Dat an't good way to do business." 
These were expressions caught from the trading whiteSy 
and were often used by those who got their English from 
them. ^' I tell yoQ one t*ing, Bottrdon--«-dat Bough of Oak 
very foolish Injin if he put foot on my path." 

" This is plain enough, Peter," rejoined le Bourdon, who 
Was unconcernedly repairing some of the tools of his ordi- 
nary craft. ** By the way, I am greatly in your debt, I 
learn, for one thing. They tell me I've got my squaw in 
my wigwam a g6od deal sooner, by your advice, than I 
might have otherwise done. Margery is now my wife, I 
suppose you know ; and I thank you heartily, for helping 
me to get married so much sooner than I expected to be.^ 

Here Peter grasped Bourdon by the hand, and poured 
out his whole soul, secret hopes, fears, and wishes. On 
this occasion he spoke in the Indian dialect— one of those 
that he knew the bee-hunter understood. And we trans- 
late what he said freely into English, preserving as much 
of the original idiom as the change of language will permit 

** Listen, hunter of the bee,' and great medicine of the 
pale-faces, and hear what a chief that knows the red men 
is about to tell you. Let my words go into your ears; let 
them stay in your mind. They are words that will do you 

voL.n.— a 
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good. It is not wise to let such words oorae out again by 
the hole through which they hare jast entered. 

** My young friend knows our traditions. They do not 
tell us that the Injins were Jews ; they tell as that the Ma- 
nitou created them red men. They tell us thai our fathers 
used these hisnting^grouods ever since the earth was placed 
€>n the back df the big tortoise wliich npholds it The 
pole-faces say the earth moves, ^f thi9 be trae, it mores 
as slowly as the tortoise walks. It cannot have gone fo 
since the Great Spirit lifted his hand off it. If it move, 
the hunting-^grouods move with it, and the tribes move 
with (heir own hunting-grounds. It may be that some ef 
the pale4aces are lost, Iwt no Injin is lost — the fnedieins- 
priest is mistaken. He has looked so often in hiB book, 
that he sees nothing but what is there. He does not see 
what is before bis eyes, at lus side, behind bis back, all 
around him. I have known .such Injins. They see but 
one thing ; even the deer jtimp across their paths, and are 
not seen. 

<<Such are oar traditions. They tell us that this land 
was given to the red men, and not to pale-faces. TlMt 
none but red men have any right to hunt here. Tbe Great 
Spirit has }aws. He has told us these laws. Thfey teach 
us to love our friends, and to hate our enemies. You don't 
believe this, Bourdon V* observing tbe bee-hunter to wi^ce 
a little, as if he found the doctrine bad. 

**ThiB is not what our priests tell us" answered le Bour- 
don. ** They tell us that the white man's God commands 
us to love all alike — ^to do^oM^to our enemies, to love them 
that wish us harm, and to treat all men as we would wish 
men to treat us." • 

Peter was a good deal surprised at this doctrine, and it 
was nearly a mmute before he resumed the discourse. He 
had recently heard it several times, and it was slowiy work- 
ing its way into his mind. 

*< Such are our traditions, and such are our laws. Look 
at me. Fifty winters have tried to turn my 4iair white. 
Time can do that. The hair is the only part of an Injin 
that ever turns white ; all the rest of him is red. That is 
his colour. The game know an Injin by his colour. The 
tribes kncAr hum Evbr/thing kndWs him bf his ddlonr. 
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He koows the things vhieh tfae<3reat Spirit has gken hm, 

in the sactfe way. He gets used to them, and they are his 

. acquaintances. He does not like strange things. He does 

not like strangers. White men are strangers, and he does 

c not like to see them on his hanting^ground. If they come 

singly, to kill a few bni&ioes, or to kx>k for honey, or to 

<$atch beaver, the Injins would not complain. They love 

to give of their abundance. The pale-faces do not come 

in this fashion. They do not come as guests ; they come 

as masters. They come and they stay. Each year of 

. my fifty have I heard of new tribes that have been driven 

by them towards the setting sun. 

. *' Bourdon, for many seasons I have thought of this. I 
have tried to find a way to stop them. There is but one. 
That way must the Injins try, or give up their hunting- 
grounds to the strangers. No nation likes to give up its 
bunting-grounds. They come from the Manitou, and one 
. day he may ask to have them back again. What could the ' 
red men say, if they let the pale-faces take them away. 
No ; this we cannot do. We will first try the one thing 
that is to be done." 

** I believe I understand you, Peter," observed le Bour- 
don, finding that his companion paused. '* You mean war. 
War, in the Injin mode of redressing all wrongs; war 
against man, woman, and child !" 

Peter nodded in acquiescence, fixing his glowing eyes 
on the bee-hunter's face, as if to read his soul. 

''Am I to understand, then, that you and your friends, 
the chiefs and their followers, thai I saw on Prairie Round, 
mean to begin with us, hal^a-dozen whites, of whom two 
. are women, who happen to be here in your power — that 
mir scalps are to be the first taken!" 

" First !-r-no, Bourdon. Peter's hand has taken a great 
many, years since. He has got a name for his deeds, and 
no longer dare go to the white men's forts. He does not 
look for Yankees, he looks Icht pale-faces; When he meets 
a pale-face on the prairies, or in the woods, be tries to get 
his scalp. This has he done for years, and many has be 
taken." 

'' This is a bloody account you are giving of yourself, 
Peter, and I would rather you ahoold not have t<>id it. 
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Some such accoant I have heard before ; hot liTiag ii^b 
jou, and eating, and drinking, and sleeping, and trarelliiig 
in yoor company, I had nol only hoped, but begon to think, 
it was not true." 

'^ It is true. My wish ia to eat off the palefaces. Tfata 
must be done, or the paie^aees will cut off the In^ns. 
There is no choke. One nation or the other moat be 
destroyed. I am a red man ; ray heart teUa me that the 
pale-faces should die. ^^ ^^^ oo strange hnnting' 

grounds, not the red men. They are wrong, we are rigl^ 
tut, Bourdon, I bate frieiuis among the pale-lacea, ai^ it 
is not natural to scalp odr frienda. I do not understand a 
religion that tells us to lore our enemies, and to do good 
to them that do harm to u»^it is a atrange religion. I am 
a poor Injin, and do not know what to think i I ahall not 
believe that any do thta, till I see it. I understand that 
we ought to love our friends. Your squaw ia my daughter, 
I have called her daughter-— ehe knows it, and my tongoe 
is not forked, like a snake's. What it says, I mean. Onoe 
I meant to scalp your young squaw, because she waa a 

f ale-face squaw, and might hk the mother of more. Now 
do not mean to scalp her * my hand shall never harm her. 
My wisdom shall tell her how to oaoape from the hands of 
red men who seek her scalp. You, too; now you are her 
husband, and are a great medicine-man of the bees, mj 
hand shall not hurt you, either. Open yonr ears wide, Yor 
big truths must go into them." 

Peter then related in frill bis attempt to procure a safe 
passage for ie Bourdon and Margery into the settlements, 
and its total failure. He owned that by his previous com- 
binations he had awakened a spirit among the Indians that 
his present efforts could not quell. In a word, he txAd the 
whole story as it roust have been made apparent to the 
reader, and he now came with his plans to defeat the very 
schemes that he had himself previously projected. One^ 
thing, however, that be did not conceal, filled the mind of 
his listener with horror, and created so strong an aversion 
to acting in concert with one who could even allude to it 
so coolly, that there was danger of breaking off all com- 
munications between the parties, and placing the result 
purely on force; a course that must have proved totally 
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destruAtivB to all th^ whites. The difficulty arose from « 
nafve confession of Peter's, that he did not eren ilirish to 
save any but le Bourdon and Margery, and that he still 
desired the deaths of all the others, himself I 



CHAPTER IX. 

For thoo wen born of woman ! Thou didst oome» 
•O Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array; 
And not by thunders strewed 
Was thy tempestuous road, 
Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way : 
Bat thee, a soft and. naked child, 

Thy mother undefiled, 
In the rude manger Jaid to rest 
From off her virgin breast 

The blood of the bee-hunter curdled in his veins as he 
liflteaed to Peter's business-like and direct manner of treat- 
ing this terrible subject. Putting the most favourable view 
on his situation, it was frightful to lode on. Admitting 
that this fanatical savage were sincere in all his professions 
of a wish to save him and Margery, and le Bourdon did 
not, nay, could not doubt this, after his calm, but ferocioos 
revelations ; but, admitting all this to be true, how was he 
to escape with his charming bride^ environed as they were 
by so large a band of hostile Indians. Then the thought 
of abandoning his other companions, and attempting, in 
cold selfishness, to escape with Margery alone, was more 
than he could bear. Never before, in his adventurous and 
bold life, had le Bourdon been so profoundly impressed 
with a sense of his danger, or so much overcome. 

Still, our hero was not unmanned. He saw all the ha- 
sards, as it were, at a glance, and felt how terrible might 
be the result should they really fall into the bands of the 
warriors, excited to exercise their ingenuity in devising the 
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I of torlare ; and he gazed into the frtghtfat perspec* 
ttve with a manly steadiness that did him crdiit, even while 
he sickened at the proq>ect. 

Peter had tdd hi9 story in a way to add to its horribid 
character. There was a manner of truth, of directness, 
of work, if one may use such an expression on such a 
sabject, that gave a graphic reality to all he said. As if 
his task was done, the mysterious chief now coolly arose, 
and moved away to a little grove, in which the missionary 
and the corporal had thrown themselves on the grass, where 
they lay speculating on the probable course that the bands 
in their neighbourhood would next pursue. So thoroughly 
possessed was the clergyman with his one idea, however, that 
he was expressing regret at his failure in the attempt to con- 
vince the savages that they were Jews, when Peter joined them. 

" You tired — ^you lie down in daytime, like sick squaw, 
eh?^' asked the Indian, in a slightly satirical manner. 
" Bess be up, sich fine day, and go wid me to see some 
more chief." 

" Most gladly, Peter," returned the missionary, springing 
to his feet with alacrity — " and I shall have one more op- 
portunity to show your friends the truth of what I have 
told them." 

*< Yes, Injin love to hear trut' — ^hate to hear lie. Can 
tdl 'em all you want to say. He go too, eh 7" pointing to 
the corporal, who rather hung back, as if he saw that in 
the invitation which was not agreeable to him. 

<* I will answer for my friend," returned the confiding 
missionary, cheerfully. ''Lead on, Peter, and we wifi 
follow.". 

' Thus pledged, the corporal, no longer hesitated ; but he 
•ocompanied Parson Amen, as the latter fell into the tracks 
of the chief^and proceeded rapidly in the direction of the 
spring in the piece of bottom-land, where the council first 
described had been held. This spot was about two miles 
from the palisaded house, and quite out of view, as well a» 
out of reach of sound. As they walked side by side, 
taking the footsteps of the great chief for their guides, the 
corporal,' however, expressed tohis companion his dislike of 
the whole movement. 

'* We ought to stand by our gnrrbon in times like these^ 
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lfr« Anen " said the well-meaning soldier. ^ A garriaon is 
a garrison ; and Injins seidoin do much on a well-bailt and 
boldiy-defended spot of that natur*. They want artillerj, 
without which their assaults are never very formidable." 

<^ Why talk you of warlike means, corporal, when we 
we in the midst of friends ! Is not Peter our known and 
well-tried associate, one with whom you and I have tra* 
Yelled far ; and do we aoi know that we have friends among 
these chieis, whom we are now going U> visit t The Lord 
has led me into these distant and savage regions, to carry 
kis word, and to proclaim his name ; and a most unworthy 
and unprofitable servant should I prove, were I to hesitate 
about approaching them I am appointed to teach. No, no; 
fear nothing. I will not say that you carry Cesar and his 
fortunes, as I have heard was once said of old, bat I will 
teiy you follow one who is led of God, and who marches with 
the certainty of being divinely commanded.'' 

The corporal was ashamed to oppose so confident aa 
enthusiasm, and he c^ered no further resistance. Together 
tlie twp followed their leader, who, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, soon had them out of sight of 
the castle^ and well oe their way towards the spring. Whea 
about half the distance was made, the direction took the 
party through a little thicket, or rather along its margin, 
and the missionary, a good deal to his surprise, saw Pigeons- 
wing within the cover, seemingly preparing for another 
hunt. This young warrior had so lately returned from one 
excursion of this nature, that he was not expected to go 
forth so soon on another. Nor was he accustomed to go 
out so early in the day. This was the hour in which he 
ordinarily slept; but there he was, beyond a question, and 
apparently looking at the party as it passed. So cold was 
his manner, however, and so indifferent did he seem, that 
BO one would have suspected that he knew aught of what 
was in contemplation. Having satisfied himself that hie 
friend, the bee*hunter, was not one of those who followed 
Peter, the Chippewa turned coldly away, and began to ex- 
amine the Hint of his rifle. The corporal noted this 
manner, and it gave him additional confidence to proceed ; 
for^e could not imagine that any human being would mani* 
feat so inuch indifference, when sinister designs existed. 
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Peter turned neither to the right hand nor to the Idl,' 
until he had led the way down upon the little arena of 
bottorlfvland, already described, and whieh was found well 
sprinkled with savages. A few stood, or sat about m 
groups, earnestly conversing; bat most lay extended at 
fength on the greensward, in the indolent repose that is ao 
grateful to an Indian warrior in his hours cf inaction. Tbe 
arrival of Peter, however, instantly put a new face on the 
appearance of matters. Every man started to his feet, and 
additions were made to those who were found in the arena 
by those who came out of the adjacent thickets, until sooia 
two or three hundred of the red men were assemtded in m 
circle around the neWly-arrived jpale-faces. 

"There,** said Peter, sternly, fastening his eye with a 
hostile expression on Bough of the Oak and Ungque, is 
particular—" There are your captives. Do with them as 
you will. As for them that have dared to question my 
faith, let them own that they are liars !" 

This was not a very amicable salutation, but savages are 
accustomed to plain language. Bough of the Oak aj^ared 
a little uneasy, and Ungque's countenance denoted dissatis<> 
fkction ; but the last was too skilful an actor, to allow many 
of the secrets of his plotting mind to shine through the 
windows of his face. As for the crowd at large, gleams 
of content passed over the bright red faces, illuminating 
them with looks of savage joy. Murmurs of approbation 
w^re heard, and Crowsfeather addressed the throng, there, 
where it stood, encircling the two helpless, and as yet bat 
half-alarmed victims of so fhll a plot. 

*« My brothers and my young men can now aee," said 
this Pottawattamie, " that the tribeless chief has an injin 
heart. His heart is no^ a pale^face hearts— it is that of a 
red man. Some of our chiefs have thought that he had 
lived too much with the stranger, and that be had forgotten 
the traditions of oUr fathers, and was listening to the song 
of the medicine-priest. Some thought that he believed 
himself lost, and a Jew, and not an Injin. This is not so. 
Peter knows the path he is on. He knows that he is a 
red-skin, and he looks on the Yankees as enemies. The 
scalps he has taken are so numerous they cannot be counted. 
He is ready to take more. Here are two that he gives to 
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Us. When we have done with these two captiveS) be wilt 
bring us noofe. . Be will ccmtkiue to bfing them, nntii thd 

g lie-faces Will he as few k9 the deet in their oWa clearings. 
^ch is the will of the Maniton.'^ 

The nlission^ty ilnderslood all that Was sAtd^ and he wail 
bot a little appalled at the aspect of tbings. I^or the first 
tiipae, he began to apprehend that he Was in danger^ So 
tnuch was this devont and wdHntentiottedl servant of hi» 
eburch accustomed to p^tM his di^ndence oh a snperin* 
tending Providence, thai apprehension of (wrsonal snfferin^ 
seldom had anjr ininenee on his eic^rtioitt. tte believed 
himself to be an object of esbeeid care \ though he Was'evet 
ready ta adniit that the wisdom whii^h hihnan minds cannot 
compass, might order events that, at Arst sight, vrontd seem 
to be oppos^ to that whieh ouglk to be permitted to come 
to ^ass. tn this particular ^arKKin Amen Was a model of 
BIftbmission, ^tm\y believing that all that happeittd was iit 
furtherance of the gr^at si^henne bf man^s regeneration^ 
and eventual salvation^ 

With the corporal, it was very diffisrenh Accustomed 
to war with red mee, and mostucftUainted With thetn in tbei^ 
Worst ebar^etet, he ever suspected treachery, and had f<A^ 
lowed Peter with a degree of reluctante he had not cared' 
to express, fie now thoroughly took the alatmv however, 
and stood on his guard* Altnough he did not Comprehend 
more than half of that which Feter had ssld, he under^ 
stood quite enough to see that he and the tnissiimary were 
surrounded by enemies, if not bf executioners. 

'* We have fallen into a sort c^ ambush, here. Parson 
Amen,'* cried the corporal, rattling his arms, as he looked 
to their condition, '^ and it ^s high time We beat the generaK - 
If there were foUr on us, we might form a square ; but, being 
only twb, the best thing we can do Will be to i^nd back to 
back, and for one to keep an eye on the right ftank, while 
he iiat^rally Watches nil in front, and fi>r the other to keep an 
eye bn the left ftank, wtiile he sees to the rear: Place your 
back close to mine) and take the lefl itank into yonr pari 
of the look-ottt. Closer, closer, my good sir; we mUst' 
stand solid as rooted trees, to make anything of a stand/' 

The missionary, in his surprise, permitted the coiporal 
lo assume the position idbisribed^ though eonscious of its 
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uselessneas in their aclsal condition. As fot the tridiatit/ 
the corporal's maaner ^ and the rattling of his arms, indaced 
the circle to recede several paces; though nothing like 
alarm preyailed among theffli The effecti nererthdessg 
was to leave the two captives space for their evolutions, and 
a sort of breathing tim6. This little change had the ap« 
pearanoe of something like sitccessj and it greatly encoo- 
raged the corporah He began to think it even possible to 
make a retreat that would l^ as honoufaUe as any victory. 

*' Steady — ^keep shoulder to shoulder, Parscxt Amen, sDd 
take carfe of your flank. Our movement must be by our 
left flank, and everything depends on keeping that cleav^ 
I shall have to give you my baggonet^ for you'i'e eutirdy 
without arms, which leaves my rear altogether exposed.^' 

"Think nothing of your arms^ Brother Flint -«>- they 
Would be useless in my hands, in any ease) and» were we 
made of sniskets, they could foe of no use against HhesNl 
odds^ My means of defence come from on high; my 
armour is faith ; and my only weapon, pf ayeri I shall noC 
hesitate to use the last on this, as ob all other occasbns.'' 

The missionary then called on the circle of odrious s»> 
vages by whom he was surrounded, and who certainly con^ 
ten^ated nothing less than his death, in common with 
those of tl\ his white companions, to unite with him in ad-* 
dressing the throne of Grace. Accustomed to preach and 
pray to these people in their own dialect, the worthy parsod 
made a strong appeal to their charities^ while supplicating 
the favours of Divine Providenee in behalf of himself and 
his brother captive* He asked for all the usual benediC' 
tions and blessings on his enemies, and made a very happy 
exposition <^ those sublime dogmas of Christianity^ which 
teach us to " bless them that curse us," and to " pray fo^ 
those who despitelfully use us." Peter, for the first time in 
his life, wa^ now striick with the moral beauty of such a 
sentiment^ which seldom fails, when diily presented, of pro* 
ducing an effect on even the dullest miilds. His curiosity was 
touched, and instead of turning coldly, as had been his iu" . 
tention, and leaving the captives in the hands of those to 
whom he had delivered them, he remained in the circle, 
atid paid the closest attention to all gf the proceedings. 
He had several times pteviously heard the misskmary speak 
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rf ^18 dttty as a command of God's, but never before bad 

he deemed it possible to realize sucb a tbiug in practice. 

The Indians, if not absolutely awe*struck by the singular 
spectacle before them, seemed well disposed to let the mia* 
sionary finish bis appeal )* some wondering, others doubting^ 
nnd all more or less at a loss to know what to make of an 
exhibition so unusual. There stood the corporal, with his 
back pressed closely to that of his companion^ hb muskel 
at '' make ready^" and his whole mien that of a man with 
every nefve screwed to the sticking point; while the mis* 
dionary, the other side of the picture^ with outstretched 
arms was tiding his voice in prayer to the throne of the 
Most High. As this extraordinary scene continued, the 
corporal grew excited ; and er^ long his voice wae ooca» 
sionally heard, blended with that of the clergyman^ in terma 
of advice and encouragements 

'' Blaze away, Mr. Amen," shouted the soldier. " Give 
'em another volley-^you Ve doing wonders^ and their front 
has given ground ! One more such volley as the last, and 
We Ml make a forward movement, ourselves — attention I-— 
prepare to march by the left flank^ as soon as there is t 
good opening)" 

That good opening) however, was never made. The 
.savages, though astonished, were by no means frightened^ 
and had not the smallest idea of letting their captivee 
escape. On the contrary, Beards Meat, who acted as com* 
mander-in-chief on this occasion, was quite sei^possessed^ 
and so far from being impressed with the missionary's 
prayer, he listened to it only in the hope of. hearing some 
admission of weakness escape. But the excitement of the 
corporal soon produced a crisis. His attempts to make a 
movement *' by the left flank," caused his column of de- 
fence to be broken, and obtaining no assistance irom Par- 
son Amen, who was still pouring out his aoul in prayer, 
while endeavouring to bring things back to their original 
state, he suddenly &)ttnd himself surrounded and disarmed. 
From that instant^ the corporal changed his tactics. So 
long as he was armed, and comparatively free, he had be- 
thought him only of the means of resistance; now that 
these were denied him, he submitted, and summoned aH 
his resolution to bear the penalties of his captivity, in a 
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toanner that might not do diacredit to bis regiment. Tht^ 
was the third time that Corporal Flint had been a prisoner 
among the Indians, and he was not now to learn the na*' 
tare of their tender mercies. His forebodings were not 
of the most pleasant character ; but that which could not 
be helped, he was disposed to bear with manly fortitude^ 
His greatest concern, ht that fearful moment, was for the 
honour of his corps* 

All this time, Parson Amen continued his prayer. So 
completely was his spirit occupied with the duty of offering 
ttp his petition, that he was utterly unconscious of what 
else had passed ; nor had he beard one of the corporal's 
appeals for ** attention," and to be •* steady/' and to march 
** by the lefl flank." In a word, the whole man was intent 
on prayer; and when thus employed, a six^pounder dis' 
charged in the circle, would hardly have disconcerted him« 
He persevered, therefore, uninterrupted by his conquerors^ 
until he concluded in his own Way. Having thus fortified 
his soul, and asked for succour where he had now so lon^ 
been accustomed to seek and to find ity the worthy mis-> 
sionary took his seat quietly on a log, on which the cor-* 
poral had been previously placed by his captors. 

The time had arrived for the chiefs to proceed in the 
execution of their purposes. Peter, profoundly struck with 
the prayers of the missionary in behalf of his enemies^ had 
taken a station a little on one side, where he stood rami-' 
nating on what he had just heard. If ever precept bote the 
stamp of a divine origin, it is this. The more we reflect 
on it, the clearer do our perceptions of this truth be^eome. 
The whole scheme of Christ's redemption and future ex- 
istence is founded in love, and such a system would be 
imperfect while any were excluded from its benefits* Tor 
love those who reciprocate our feelings is so very natural, 
that the sympathies which engender this feeling, are soonest 
attracted by a knowledge of their existence; love producing 
love, as power increases power. But to love those who 
hate us, and to strive to do good to those who are plotting" 
evil against ourselves, greatly exceeds the moral strength 
of man, unaided from abt)ve. This was the idea that puz-^ 
aled Peter, and he now actually interrupted the proceedings, 
ia order to satisfy his mind on a subject so totally new ta 
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him. ^viously, however, to takkiff thb stejp, he asked 
the permission of die principal chiefs, awakening in theit 
bosoms, by means of his explanations, some of the interest 
in this subject that he felt himself. 

'* Brother medicine^man,'' said the mysterious chief, 
drawing nearer to the missionary ^ accompanied himself by 
Bear's Meat^ Orowsfeather, and one or two more, ** yoa 
have been talking to the Great Spirit of the pale^faces. We 
have heard your words, and think tbem well. They are 
good words for a man about to set out on the path that leads 
to the unknown lands* Thither we must all go some time^ 
and it matters little When* We may not all travel the same 
path. I do not ^hink the Manitou will croWd tribes of dif^ 
ferent colours together^ there^ as they are getting to be 
crowded together, hefe. 

'* Brother, you are about to leafn how all these diingd 
really are* If red men, and pale^faces, and black men are 
to live in the same land, after death, you will shortly knoW 
it. My brothef is about to go there. He and his friend^ 
this warrior of his people^ will travel on that long path in 
company. I hope they Will agfee by the way, and not 
trouble each other, tt will be convenient to my brother ta 
have a hunter with him ; the path is so long, he will be 
hungry before he gets to the end. This warrior knoWs hoW 
to use a musket, and we shall put his arms with him in hiil 
grave. 

'* Brother, before yott start on this journey, from which 
no traveller ever returns^ let his eolour be What it may, we 
wish to hear you speak further about loving our enemies* 
This is not the Indian rule* The red men hate their ene-< 
mies, and love their friends. When they ask the Manitou 
to do anything to their enemies, it is, to do them harm< 
This is what our fathers taught us : it is what we teach ouf 
children. Why should We love them that hate us? why 
should we do gbod to them that do us harm t .Tell us now, 
or we may never hear the reason**' 

" Tell you I will, Peter, and the Lord so bless my words, 
that they may soften your hearts, and lead you all to the 
truth, and to dependence on the mediation of his blessed 
Son ! We should do good to them that do evil to us, ben 
eause the Great Spirit has commanded ns so to do< Ash 
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year owd heart if this ia not right f If they iomid like 
words that are spdcen by any but those who have been 
taught by the Manitou, himself? The devils tell ns to re* 
venge, but God commands us to forgtye^ It is easy to do 
good to them that do good to us ; but it tries the heart 
sorely to do good to tl^m that do us eviL I have spoken 
to you of the Son of the Great Spirit He came on earthy 
and told as with his own mouth all these ereat truths ; he 
said that next to the duty of loving the Manitou, was the 
duty of loving our neighbours* No matter whether friead 
or enemy ; it was our duty to love them, and do them all the 
good we can. If there is no veuison io their wigwams^ 
we should take the deer from off our own polesj and carry it 
and put on theirs* Why have I come here^to tell you this 1 
When at home, I lived under a good roof, eat of abundance^ 
and slept in a soft and warm bed. You know )iow it is 
here. We do not know to-day what we shall eat to-morrowr 
Our beds are hard, and our roofis are of bark. I come^ 
because the Son of the Manitou, he who came and lived 
among men, xM us to do all this. His commands to his 
medicine-men were, to go forth, and tell all nations, and 
tribes, and colours, the truth-— to tell them to 'love them 
that sought to do them harm, and to do good for evil' " 

Parson Amen pausing a moment to take breath, Ungquci 
who detected the wavering of Peter's mind, and who acted 
far more in opposition to the mysterious and tribeless chief 
than from any other motive, profited by the occasion thus 
afforded to speak. Without this pause, however, the breed* 
ing of an Indian would have prevented any interruption. 

'* I open my mouth to Speak," said The Weasel, in his 
humblest manner* " What I say is not fit for the wise 
chiefs to hear* It is foolish, but my mind tells me to say 
it Does the medicine-man of the pale*faoes tell us th^t 
the Son of the Great Spirit came upon earth, and lived 
among men f !' 

<<I do; such is our belief; and the religion we believe 
and teach cometh directly from his mouth." 

*^ Let the medtcino^man tell the chiefs how long the Son 
of the Great Spirit stayed on earth, and which way he went 
when he left it f 

Now, this question waa pvt by Ungque through pro^ad 
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dissitnulatidn. He had heard of the death of Chri^, and 
had .obtained some sach idea of the great sacrifice, as would 
be apt to occur to the mind of a savage. He foresaw thai 
the effect of the answer would bt very Itkeljr to destroy 
most of the influence that the missionary had just been 
building up^ by means of his doctrine and his prayers. 
Parson Amen wad a man of lingular simplicitv of cha^ 
racter, but he had his misgivings touching the eflteot of this 
reply. Still) he did not scruple about giving it| or attempt 
in any manner to mystify or to deceive. 

" It is a humiliatinff and sad story^ my brethren^ and one 
that ought to cause di heads to be bowed to the earth in 
shame^" he answered* ^^ The Son of the Great Spirit came 
among meti; he did nothing but good; told those who 
heard him how to live atid how to die. In return for all 
this, wicked and unbelieving m^n put him to death. After 
death his body was taken up into Heaven^^the region of 
departed spirits, and the dwelling-place of his Father^ 
where he now is, waiting for the time when he is to return 
to the earthy to rei^ard the good and to ptinish the wicked. 
That (ime will surely come t nor do I believe the day to-be 
very distant/' 

The chiefs listened to this account with grave attention* 
Some of them had heard outlines of the same history be* 
fore. Accounts savouring of the Christian history had 
got blended With some of their own traditions, most pro* 
bably the fi'uits of the teachings of the earlier mission arieS| 
but were so confused and altered, as to be scarcely duacep* 
tible of beitig recognised. To most of them^ however, the 
history of the incarnation of the Son of God Was entirely 
new; and it struck them ns a most extraordihafy thing hU 
together^ that any man should have injured such a being! 
it waS) perhaps, singular that no one of them all doubted 
the truth of the tradition itself. This they supposed td 
hate been transmitted with the usual care, and they re' 
ceived it as a fact not to be disputedt The construction 
that Was ptit on Its circumstances will best appear in the 
remarks that fallowed. 

•* If the pale-feces killed the Son of the Great Spirit," 
said Bough of the Oak, pointedly, ** wfe can see why they 
Wish to drive the red men ikom their lands. Evil spk iti 
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dwell ill saeh men^ and they do nothing but what is badi 
I am glad that out great diief has told us to pat Ui6 iool 
OD thift worm and cf ilsh it, While yet the Indian ibot is large 
enough to do it. In a few wintefs they would kill us, a* 
they killed the Spirit that did them nothing but good !" 

" I am aiiraid that this mighty tradition hath a mysterf 
hi it that youl^ Indian minds will scaroely be willing to re* 
teeiT6,'* resumed the mtssiotiary) earnestly. " I would nol| 
for a thousand worlds, or to save ten thousand lives as worth*- 
less as my oWn, olaee a straw in the way of the faith of 
any; yet must I tell the thing as it happened. This Son of 
the Great Spirit was eertainly killed by the Jews of that day^ 
•o far as he dMU he killed. He possessed two natures, w$ 
indeed do all^ men \ the body and soul. In his body, htf 
Was man^ as we all are men i in his soul he was a part of 
the Great Spirit himselfi This is the great mystery of o^ 
rdigioui We cannot tell how it can happen, but we be* 
lieve itt We see around us a thousand things that w# 
eannot understand) and this is one of them." 

Here Bear's Meat availed himself of another pause, to 
fettake a remarks This be did vnth the keenness of one 
accustonied to watch words and events closely, but with a 
simplicity that showed no vulgar disposition to scepticism^ 

" We do not expect that all the Great Spirit does can b6 
tlear to us Indians,^' he said. ** We know very little ; he 
knows everything. Why should we think to knoW all thai 
he knows t We do not» That part of the tradition givo^ 
iis no trouble. Indians can believe without seeing. They 
are not squawS) that wish to look behind evefy bush. But 
my brother has told too much for his own good. . If the 
pale*faces killed their Great Spirit, they can have no M»* 
nitou, and must be in the hands of the Elvil Spirits This 
is the reason they want our hunting«grouuds. I will not 
let them come any nearer to the setting suu. It is time td 
begin to kill them, as they killed their Great Spirit The 
Jews did this. My brother wishes us to think that red men 
are Jews I No; ted men never harmed the Son of the 
Great Spirit. They would receive him as a friend, and 
treat him as a chief. Accursed be the hand that should 
be raised to harm him. This tradition is a wise tradition. 
U tells us many thingSi It tells tts that In^ins are not 
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Jews. They never hurt the Son of the Gxeat Spirit. It 
tells us that the red men have always lived on these hunt« 
ing-grounds, and did not come froin towards the rising sun. 
It tells us that pale-faces are not fit to live. They are too 
wicked. Let them die." 

" I would ask a question," put in Peter. ** This tradi- 
tion is not new. I have heard it before. It entered but a 
little way into my ears^ I did not think of it. It has now 
entered deeper ; and I wish to hear more. Why did not 
the Son of the Gfreat Spirit kill the Jews? — why did he 
let the Jews kill him ? Will my brother say ? 

'' He came on earth to die for man, whose wickedness 
was so deep, that the Great Spirit's justice could not be 
satisfied with less. Whtf this is so, no one knows. It is 
enough that it should be so. Instead of thinking of doing 
harm to his tormentors and murderers, he died for them^ 
and died asking for benefits on them, and on their wives 
and children, for all time to come. It was he who com- 
manded us to do good to them that do harm to us." 

Peter gave the utmost attention to this answer, and when 
he had received it, he walked apart, musing profoundly. 
It is worthy of being observed, that not one of these sa- 
vages raised any hollow objections to the incarnation of the 
Son of the Great Spirit, as would have been the case with 
so many civilized men. To them this appeared no more 
difficult and incomprehensible than most of that which, 
they saw around them. It is when we begin to assume the 
airs of philosophy, and to fancy, because we know a little, 
that the whole book of knowledge is within our grasp, that 
men become sceptics. There is not a human being now in 
existence who does not daily, hourly see that which is just 
s^s much beyond his powers of comprehension, as this ac- 
count of the incarnation of the Deity, and the whole doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; and yet he acquiesces in that which 
is before, his eyes, because it is familiar and he sees it, 
while he cavils at all else, though the same unknown and 
inexplicable cause lies behind everything. .The deepest 
philosophy is soon lost in this general- mystery, and, to the 
eye of a meek reason, all abound us is a species of miracle, 
which must be referred to the power of the Deity. 

While thus disposed to receive the pale-face traditions 
12* 
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with respect, however, the red men did not lose sight of 
their own policy and purposes. The principal chiera now 
stepped aside, and held a brief council. Though invited 
to do so, Peter did not join them ; leaving to Bough of the 
Oak, Ungque and Bear's Meat the control of the result The 
inestion was, whether the original intention of including 
mis medicine-priest among those to be cut off, should, or 
should not, be adhered to. One or two of the chiefs had 
their doubts, but the opinion of the council was adverse. 

** If the pale-faces killed the Son of their Great Spirit, 
why should we hesitate about killing them ?" the Weasel 
asked, with malicioas point, for he saw that Peter was now 
sorely troubled at the probability of his own desij?n being 
fully carried out. "There is no difference. This is a 
medicine-priest — in the wigwam is a medicine-bee-huntibr, 
and that warrior may be a medicine-warrior. We do liot 
know. We are poor Injins that know but little. It is not 
so with the pale-faces: they talk with the conjurer's bees, 
and know much. We shall not have ground enough to take 
even a muskrat, soon, unless we cut off the strangers. The 
Manitou has given us these ,- let us kill them." 

As no one very strenuously opposed the scheme, the 
question was soon decided, and Ungque was commissioned 
to communicate the result to the captives. One esiception, 
however, was to be made in favour of the missionary. His 
object appeared to be peaceful, and it was determined that 
he should be led a short distance into the surrounding thick- 
et, and be there put to death, without any attempt to tor- 
ture, or aggravate his sufferings. As a mark of .sitfgular 
respect, it was also decided not to scalp him. 

As Ungque, and those associated with him, led the mis- 
sionary to the place of execution, the former artfully invited 
• Peter to follow. This was done simply because the Weasd 
saw that it would now be unpleasant to the man he hated 
— hated, merely because be possessed an influence that 
he coveted for himself. 

'* My father will see a pleasant sight," said the wily 
Weasel, as he walked at Peter's side, towards the indicated 
i^t ; *' he will see a pale-face die, and know that his foot 
has been put upon another worm." 

No answer was made to this ironical remark^ but Peter 
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walked in silence to the place where the missioiiary was 
stationed, surrounded by a guard. Ungquenow advanced, 
and spoke. 

'* It is time for the medicine-priest of the pale-faces to start 
after the spirits of his people who have gone before him," 
he said. ** The path is long, and unless he walks fast, apd 
starts soon, he may not overtake them. I hope he will see 
some of them that helped to kill the Son of his Great Spirit, 
starving, and foot-sore, on the way." 

'' I understand you," returned the missionary, after a few 
moments passed in recovering ftom the shock of this com- 
munication. '* My hour is come. I have held my life in 
my hand ever since I. first put foot in this heathen region, 
and if it be the Creator's will that I am now to die, I bow 
to the decree. Grant me a few minutes for prayer to my 
God." 

Ungque signed that the delay should be granted. The 
missionary uncovered his head, knelt, and again lifted up 
his voice in prayer. At first the tones were a little tremu- 
lous ; but they grew firmer as he proceeded. Soon they 
became as serene as usual. He first asked mercy for him- 
self, threw all his hopes on the great atonement, and con- 
fessed how far he was from that holiness which alone could 
fit him to see God. When this duty was performed, he 
prayed for his enemies. The language used was his mother 
tongue, but Peter comprehended niost of that which was 
said. He heard his own people prayed for ; he heard his 
own name mentioned, as the condemned man asked the 
mercy of the Manitou in his beKalf. Never before was the 
soul of this extraordinary savage so shaken. The past 
deemed like a dream to him, while the future possessed a 
light that was still obscured by clouds. Here was an ex- 
emplification in practice of th^t divine spirit of love and 
benevolence which had struck him, already, as so very 
wonderfiil. There could be no mistake. There was the 
kneeling captive, and his words, clear, distinct, and im- 
ploring, ascended through the cover of the boshes to the 
throne of God. 

As soon as the voice of the missionary was mute, the 
mysterious chief bowed his head and moved away. He 
was then i>owerless. No authority of his could save the 
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oa|>UT«| and the tight that .so IbuHj would have cheered hi^ 
eyes, was now too painful to bear. He heard the singlo 
blow of the tomahawk which brained the victim, and ha 
shuddered from head to foot. It was the first time such a 
weakness had ever come over him. As for the missionary; 
in deference to his pursuits, his executioners dug him a 

grave, and buried him unmutilated on the spot where ha 
ad &llen. 



CHAPTER 3fe 

Bratal alike in deed and word, 

With callous heart and hand of strife, 
How like a fiend may man be made, 
Plying the ibol and monstrous trade 
Whose hary«stpfield is haman life. 

WaiTTISB. 

A TEiL like that of oblivion^ dropped before the form of 
the missionary. The pious persons who had sent Kim forth 
tp preach to the heathen, never knew his fate; a disai>* 
pearance that was so common to that class of devoted men^ 
as to produce regret rather than surprise. Even those 
who took his life, felt a respect for him ; and, strange as 
it may seem, it was to the eloquence of the man wbo now 
would have died to save him, that his death was alone to 
be attributed. Peter had kwakened fires that he could not 
quench, and aroused a spirit that he could not quell. la 
this respect, he resembled most of those who, under the 
guise of reform, or revolution, in moments of doubt, set in 
motion a machine that is found impossible to control, when 
it is deemed expedient to check exaggeration by reason. 
Such is often the case with even well-intentioned leaders, 
who constantly are made to feel how much easier it is to 
light a conflagration, than to stay its fiames when raging. 

Corporal Flint was left seated on the log^ while the bloody 
scene of the missionary's death was occurring. He was 
fuUy alive to all the horrors of his own situation, and 
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eompreheoded the imtare of his compankm^s ooofemeiits. 
The savages usuall^F manifested so niuch respect for niis^ 
flionaries^ that he was in no degree sarpfised. Parson 
Amen had been taken ^art for his exeoution, and when 
those who had caused his removal returned, the corporal 
looked anxiously for the usual but revoking token of his 
late companion's death. As has been said, however, the 
missionary was suffered to, lie in his wild grave, without 
suffering a mutilation of his remains. 
^ Notwithstanding thf a moderation, the Indians were getting 
lo be incited by this taste of blood. The principal chi^ 
became sterner in their aspects, and the young men began to 
manifest some such impatience as that which the still untried 
pup betrays, when he first scents his game. All these were 
ominous symptoms, and were well understood by the cap^ 
tive. 

Perhaps, it would not have bemi posstUe in the whde 
Irange of human fedlinga, to find two men under influ- 
^ences more widely opposed to each other, than were the 
missionary and the corporal, in this their la^ scene on 
earth. The manner oi Parson Amen's death has been 
described. He died in humble imitation of his Divine 
Master, asking for Uiessings on those who were about to 
destroy him, with a^heart softened by Christian graces, and 
a meekness that had its mgin in tiie consciousness of his 
own demerits. On the other hand, the corporal thought 
only of vengeance. Escape, he knew to be impossiUe, 
and he would fain take his departure like a soldier, or as he 
conceived a soldier should die in the midst of fallen foes, 

Oorpord Flint had a salutary love of life, and would 
very gladly escape, did the means ofier ; but, failing of these, 
all his thoughts turned towards revenge. Some small ira- 
poises of ambition, or what it is usual to dignify with that 
term, showed themselves even at that serious moment. 
Be had heard aronmd the camp-fires, and in the garrisons, 
so many tales of heroism and of fortitude manifested by 
soldiers who had fallen into the hands of the Indians, that 
a faint desire to enrol his own name on the list of these 
worthies, was beginning to arise in his breast. But, truth 
compels us to add, that the predominant feeling was the 
wish to revenge his own fate, by immolatiBg as many of 
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his files as possible. To this last purpose, tfaerefcMre, his 
thoughts were mainly directed, daring that interval which 
his late companion had employed in prayers for those under 
whose blows he was about to Ml. Such is the difference 
In man, with his heart touched, or untouched, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It was, however, much easier for the corporal to enter* 
tain designs of the nsture mentioned, than to carry tkem 
out : unarmed, surrounded by watcBful enemies, and totaUj 
without support of any sort, the chances of affecting his 
purpose were small indeed. Once, for a minute only, ths 
veteran seriously turned his thoughts to escape. It oc- 
curred to him, that he might possibly reach the castte, 
could he get a little start; and should the Indians compel 
him. to run the gauntlet, as was dken their practice, he 
determined to make an effort for life io that mode. Agree- 
ably to the code of frontier warfare, a successful flight of- 
this nature, was scarcely less creditable than a victory in 
the field. 

Half an hour passed after the execution of the Mission^ 
ary, hefore the ehieft commenced their proceedings with 
the corporal. The delay was owing to a consultation, in 
which the Weasel had proposed despatching a party to the 
castle, to bring in the family, and thus make a common 
destruction of the remaining pale-faces, known to be in 
that part of the Openings. Peter did not dare t6 oppose 
this scheme, himself; but he so managed as to get Crows- 
feather to do it, without bringing himself into the for^ 
ground. The influence of the Pottawattamie prevailed, 
and it was decided to torture this one captive, and to secure 
his scalp, before they proceeded to work their will on the 
others. Ungque, who had gained ground rapidly by his 
late success, was once more commissioned to state to the 
cafrtive the intentions of his captors. 

''Brother," commenced the Weasel, placing himself 
directly in front of the corporal, ** I am about to speak to 
you. A wise warrior opens his ears^ when he hears the 
voice of his enemy. He may learn something, it will be 
good for him to know* It will be good for you to know 
what I am about to say. 

** Bfother, you are a pale-fbce, and we are Injins. ¥oa 
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wish to get. our huntiRg^grounds, and we wbb to keep them. 
To keep them it has become necessary to take your scalp. 
I hope you are ready to let us have it." 

The corporal had but an indifferent knowledge of the 
Indian language, but. he comprehended all that was uttered 
on this occasion. Interest quickened his faculties, and no 
part of what was said was lost. The gentle, slow, delibe- 
rate manner in which tha Weasel delivered himself, con- 
tributed to his means of understanding. He was fortu- 
nately prepared for what he heard, and the announcement 
of his approaching fate did not disturb him to the degree 
of betraying weakness. This last was a triumph in which 
the Indians delighted, though they ever showed the most 
profound respect for such of their victims as manifested a 
manly fortitude. It was necessary to reply, which the cor- 
poral did in English, knowing that several present could 
interpret his words. With a view to render this the more 
easy, he spoke in fragments of sentences, and with great 
deliberation. 

<*Injins,'' returned the corporal, "you surrounded me, 
and I have been taken prisoner, — had there been a platoon 
on us, you might n't have made out quite so well.' — It's no 
great victory for three hundred warriors to overcome a 
nngle man.---l count Parson Amen as worse than nothing, 
for he looked to neither rear, nor flank. — If I could have 
half an hour's work upon you, with only half of our late 
, company, I think we should lower your conceit. — But, that 
is impossible, and so you may do just what you please with 
me.-^ ask no favours." 

Although this answer was very imperfectly translated, it 
awakened a good deal of admiration. A man who could 
look death so closely^ in the face, with so much steadiness, 
became a sort of hero, in Indian eyes ; and with the North 
American savage, fortitude is a virtue not inferior to cou«* 
rage. Murmurs of approbation were heard, and Ungque 
was privately requested to urge the captive further, in order 
to see how far present appearances were likely to be main- 
tained. 

" Brother, I have said that we are Injins," resumed the 
Weasel, with an air so humble, and a voice so meek, that 
a stranger might have supposed he was consoling^ instead 
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of endeavouring to intimidate the prisoner. '*It is truft 
We are nothing but poor, ignorant Injins. We can onlj 
torment 6ur prisoners after Injin fashion^ If we wera 
pale-faces, we might do better. We did not torment the 
medicine-priest. We were afraid he would laugh at oar 
mistakes. He knew a great deal. We know bat little^ 
We do as well as we know how. 

" Brother, when Injins do as^well as they know how, t 
warrior should forget their mistakes. We wish to torment 
you, in a way to prove that you are all over man. We wish 
so to torment yon, that you will stand up under the pain in 
such a way, that it will make*^ our young men think your 
mother was not a squaw — > that there is no woman in jaa. 
We do this for our own honour^ as well as for yoars. It 
will be an honour to us to have such a captive ; it will be 
an honour to you to be such a captive. We shall do «s 
well as we know how. 

" Brother, it is most time to begin. The tormenting 
will last a long time. We must not let the medicine-priest 
get too great a start on the path to the happy hunting* 
grounds of your — ** 

Here, a most unexpected interruption occurred, that ef- 
fectually put a stop to the eloquence of Ungque. In his 
desire to make an impression, the savage approached with- 
in reach of the captive's arm, while his own mind was in- 
tent on the words that he hoped would make the prisoner 
quail. The corporal kept his eye on that of the speaker, 
charming him, as it were, into a riveted gase, in return. 
Watching his opportunity, he caught the tomahawk from 
the Weasel's belt, and, by a single blow, felled him dead 
at his feet. Not content with this, the old soldier now 
bounded forward, striking right and left, inflicting six or 
eight wounds on others, before he could be again arrested, 
disarmed, and bound. While the last was doing, Peter 
withdrew, unobserved. 

Many were the '* hughs" and other exclamations of ad- 
miration, that succeeded this display of desperate manhood ! 
The body of the Weasel was removed, and interred, while 
the wounded withdrew to attend to their hurts ; leaving the 
arena to the rest assembled there. As for the corpord, he 
was pretty well blown, and, iti addition ta being now 
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%BUiitl, hand and fixH, his recent exertions, which were 
-terrific while they lasted, efTectually incapacitated him from 
making any mQve, so long as he was thus exhausted and 
confined. 

A council was now held by the principal chiefs. Ungqiie 
had few. friends* In this, he shared the fate of jnost dema- 
gogues, who are commonly despised even by those they 
lead and deceive. No one regretted him much, and some 
were actually glad of his Cate. But the dignity of the con* 
querors must be vindicated. It would never do to allow a 
pale-face to obtain so great an advantage, and not take a 
signal vengeance for his deeds. After a long consultation, 
it was determined to subject the captive to the trial by 
saplings, and thus see if he could bear the torture without 
* complaining. As some of our readers may not understand 
what this fell mode of tormenting . is, it may be necessary 
to explain. 

There is scarcely a me'thod of inflicting pain, that comes 
within the compass of their means, that the North Ameri- 
can Indians have not essayed on their enemies. When the 
infernal ingenuity that is exercised, on these occasions, 
fails of its effect, the captives themselves have been heard 
to suggest other means of torturing that they have known 
practised successfully by their own people. There is oflen 
a strange strife between the tormentors and the tormented; 
the one to manifest skill in inflicting pain, and the other to 
manifest fortitude in enduring it. As has just been said, 
quite as much renown is often acquired by the warrior, in 
setting all the devices of his conquerors at defiance, while 
subject to their hellish attempts, as in deeds of arms. It 
might be more true to say that such was the practice 
among the Indians, than to say, at the present time, that 
such ia; for it is certain that civilization in its approaches, 
while it has in many particulars even degraded the red 
man, has had a silent effect in changing and mitigating 
many of his fiercer customs — this, perhaps, among the 
rest. It is probable that the more distant tribes still resort 
to all these ancient usages ; but it is both hoped and be- 
lieved that those nearer to the' whites do not. 

The " torture by saplings'' is one of those modes of in- 
flicting pain, that would naturally suggest themselves to 
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tarages. Totm^ tre^ thai do not stand hr aptft m 

trimmed of their branches, and brought nearer to each 
other by bending their bodies; the victim is then attached 
to- both trunks, sometimes by his extended arms, at others 
by his legs, or by irhatever part of the frame cruehy can 
suggest, when the saplings are released, and pernitted to 
resume their upright positions. Of course, the sufferer is 
fifted from the earth, mid hfai^ sui^nded by his limbs, 
with a strain on them that soon prodnces the most intense 
' anguish. The celebrated punishment of the <* kaoat" pai- 
takes a good deal of this same character of snffisring. 
Bough of the Oak now approached the corporal, to let 
him kiiow how high an honour was iif reserve for htm. 

^ Brother," said this ambitions orator, ** you are a brave 
warrior. You have done well. Not only ha?e you killec^ 
one of oar chiefs, but you h>av« wounded several of our 
young men. No one but a brave could have done this. 
You have forced as to bind you, lest you might kill some 
more. It is not often that captives do this. Your courage 
has caused us to consult kcw we might best torture yon, kt 
a way most to manifest your manhood. After taNiii^ to- 
gether, the chiefs have decided that a man of yoor firiiH 
ness otfght to be htmg between two young treea We hare 
found the trees, and hav« cut off their branches. Yon can 
see them. If they were a little larger their feree wocdd be 
greater, and they would give yon more pain, would be 
more worthy of you ; but these are the largest saplings we 
could iind. Had there been any larger, we would have 
let you have them. We wish to do you honour, ibr you 
are a bold warrior, and worthy to be wd! tormented. 

" Brother, look at these saplings I They are tall and 
straight. When they are bent by many hands, they will 
come together. Take away the hands, and they will be- 
come straight again. Your arms must then keep them to- 
gether. We wish we had some pappooses hcre^ that they 
might shoot arrows into your flesh. That wouH) help much 
to torment yoa. You cannot have this honoar, for we have 
no pappooses. We are afraid to let our young men shoot 
arrows into your flesh. They are strong, and might kill 
you. We wish you to die between the saplings, as is your 
right, bfeing so great a brave. 
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** Brother, we think much better of you, since you killed 
the Weasel, and hurt our young men. If all your warriors 
at Chicago had been as b6ld as you, Black-Bird would not 
have taken that fort. You would have saved many scalps. 
This encourages us. It makes us think the Great Spirit 
means to help us, and that we shall kill all of the pale- 
faces. Whei| We get iiirther into your settlements, we do 
not expect to meet many such braves as you. They tell 
us we shall then find men who will run, and screech like 
women^ It will not be a pleasure to torment such men. 
We had rather torment a bold warrior, like you, who 
makes us admire him /or his manliness. We love our 
squaws, but not in the war-path. They are best in the 
ioidges ; here we want nothing but men. You are a maii 
— a brave — 'we honour you. We think, notwithstanding, 
we shall yet make you weak. It will not be easy, but we 
hope to do it. We shall try. We may not think quite so 
well of you, if we do it; but we shall always call you a 
brave. A man is not a stone. We can all feel, and when 
we have done all that is in our power, no one can do more. 
It is so with Injins ; we think it must be so with pale-faces. 
We mean to try and see how it is." 

The corporal understood very little of this harangue, 
though he perfectly comprehended the preparations of the 
saplings, and Bough of the Oak's allusions to them. He 
was in a cold sweat at the thought, for resolute as he was, 
he foresaw sufferings that human fortitude could hardly 
endure. In this state of the case, and in the frame of 
mind he was in, he had recourse to an expedient of which 
he had often heard, and which he thought might now be 
practised to some advantage. It was to open upon the 
savages with abuse, and to exasperate them by taunts and 
sarcasm^ to such a degree as might induce some of the 
weaker members of the tribe to dispatch him on the spot. 
As the corporal, with the perspective of the saplings before 
his eyes, manifested a good deal of ingenuity, on this oc- 
casion, we shall record some of his efforts. 

'* D'ye call yourselves chiefs and warriors ?" he began, 
upon a pretty high key. " I call ye squaws ! There is 
not a man among ye. Dogs would be the best name. You 
are poor Injins. A long time ago, the pale*faces came here 
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in two or three little canoes/ They were but a banilfb]. 
And you were pientier than prairie wolvea. Your bark 
cf)i]]d be heard throaghout the land. Well, what did this 
handful uf pale-faces? It drore your fathers before them, 
until they got ail the best of the hunting-grounds. Not an 
Injin of you all, now, ever get down on the shores (^ the 
great salt-lake, unless to sell brooms and baskets, an$i then 
he goes sneaking like a wolf afler a sheep. Yon hare for- 
gotten how clams and oysters taste. Your fathers hsd as 
many of them as they coald eat ; but not one of jfou ever 
tasted them. The pal&-faces eat them ah. If an Injin 
asked for one, they woold throw the shell at his* head, and 
call him a dog. 

« Do you think that my chiefs would hang one of you 
between two such miserable saplings as these ? No ! They 
would scorn to practise such pitiful torture. They would 
bring the tops of two tall pines together, trees a hundred 
and fifly feet high, and put their prisoner on the topmost 
boughs, for the crows and ravens to pick his eyes out. But, 
you are miserable Injins! You know nothing. If yoa 
know'd any better, would you act such poor torment a^in 
a great brave ? I spit upon ye, and call you squaws. The 
pale-faces have made women of ye. They have taken out 
your hearts, and put pieces of dog's flesh in their places." 
* Here the corporal, who delivered himself with an anima- 
tion suited to his language, was obliged to pause, literally 
for want of brenth. Singular as it may seem, this tirade 
excited great admiration among the savages. It is trae, 
that very few understood what was said ; perhaps no one 
understood a//, but the manner was thought to be admi-> 
rable. When some of the language was interpreted, a deep 
but smothered resentment was felt ; more especially at the 
taunts touching the manner in which the whites had orer- 
come the red men. Truth is hard to be borne, and the 
individual, or people, who will treat a thousand injurious 
lies with contempt, feel all their ire aroused at one reproach 
that has its foundation in fact. Nevertheless, the anger 
that the corporars words did, in truth, awaken, was suc- 
cessfully repressed, and he had the disap^intment of seeing 
that his life was spared for the torture. 

*' Brother," said Bough of the Oak, again placing hin- 
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■df before the cwtive, " you have a stout heart It is 
made of stone, ana not of flesh. If our hearts be of dog's. 
meat, yours is of stone. What you say is true. The pale- 
faces did come at first in two or three canoes, and there 
were but few of them. We are ashamed, for it is true. A 
few pale^'faces drove towards the setting sun many Injins. 
But we cannot be driven any further. We mean to stop 
here, and begin to take all (he scalps we can. A great 
chief, who belongs, to no one tribe, but belongs to all tribes, 
who speaks all tongues, has been sent by the Great Spirit . 
to arouse us. He has done it. You know him. He came 
from the head of the lake with you, and kept his eye on 
your scalp. He has meant to take it from the first. He 
waited only for an oppcNrtunity. That opportunity has 
come, and we now mean to do as he has told us we ought 
to do. This is right. Squaws are in a hurry;' warriors 
know how to wait. We would kill you at once, and hang 
your scalp on our pole, but it would not be right. We wish 
to do what is right. If we are poor Injins, and know but 
little, we know what is right. It is right to torment so 
great a brave, and we mean to do ijt. It is only just to you 
to do so. An old warrior, who b^s seen so many enemies, 
and who has so big a heart, ought not to be knocked in 
the head like a pappoose or a squaw. It is his right to be 
tormented. We are getting ready, and shall soon begin. 
If my brother can tell us a new way of tormenting, we a^e 
willing to try it. Should we not make out as well as pale- 
faces, my brother will remember who we are. We mean 
to do our best, and we hope to make his heart sofl. If we* 
do this, great will be our honour. Should we not do it, we 
eaonot help it. We shall try." - 

It was now the corporal's t^m to put in a rebutter. This 
he did without any failure in will or performance. By this 
time he was so wdl warmed as to think or care very little 
about the saplings, and to overlook the pain they might 
occasion. 

'* Dogs can do little but bark ; 'specially Injin dogs," he 
said. ** Injins themselves are little better than their own 
dogs. They can bark, but they don't know how to bite. 
You have many great chiefs here. Some are panthers, 
ai^d some bears, and some buffaloes; but where are your 
13» 
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weasels t I have fit you now these twenty years, and never 
have I known ye to stand up to the baggonet. It's not 
Injin natur' to do thai." 

Here the corpora], without knowing it, made some such 
reproach to the a^boriginal warriors of America as the ESng* 
]ish used to throw into the teeth of ourselves, that of not 
standing up to a weapon which neither party possessed. It 
was matter of great triumph that the Americans would not 
stand the charge of the bayonet at the renowned fight on 
Breed's, for instance, when it is well known that not one 
man in five among the colonists had any such weapon at 
all to ** stand up" with. A different story was told at 
Guildford, and Stony Point, and Eutaw, and Bennington, 
and Bemis' Heights, and fifty other places that might be 
named, after the troops were furnished with bayonets. 
Then it was found that the Americans could use them as 
well as others, and so might it have proved with the red 
men, though their discipline, or mode of fighting, scarce 
admitted of such systematic charges. All this, however, 
the 'corporal overlooked, much as if he were a regular his- 
torian who was writing to make out a case. 

''Harkee, brother, since you will call me brother; 
though. Heaven be praised, not a drop of nigger or Injin 
blood runs in my veins," resumed the corporal. ^ Harkee, 
friend red-skin, answer me one thing ? Did you ever hear 
of such a man as Mad Anthony ? He was the tickler for 
your infernal tribes? You pulled no saplings together for 
him. He put you up with < the long-knives and leather- 
Aockings/ and you outrun his fleetest horses. I was with 
him, and saw more naked backs than naked faces among 
your people, that day. Your Great Bear got a rap on his 
nose that sent him to his village yelping like a cur." 

Again was the corporal compelled to stop to take breath. 
The allusion to Wayne, and his defeat of the Indians, ex- 
cited so much ire, that Several hands grasped knives and 
tomahawks, and one arrow was actually drawn nearly to 
the head ; but the frown of Bear's Meat prevented any 
outbreak, or actual violence. It was deemed prudent, 
however, to put an end to this scene, lest tlte straight-for- 
ward corporal, who laid it on heavily, and who had so much 
to say about Indian defeats, might actually succeed in 
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UMtA&ng some festeridg wnnnd that wo«id hfing, him (o bit 
death at once, ft was, a«eordiogIy, determined to proceed 
with the torture of Cbe saplings without further delay. 

The corporal was removed accordingly^ and placed be^ 
tween the two bended trees, which were kept together by 
withes around their tops. An arm of the captive was 
bound tightly ^t the wrist to the top of each tree, so that 
his limbs were to act as the only tie between the saplings^ 
as soon as the withes shoald be cut. The Indians now 
worked in silence, and the matter was getting to foe much 
too serious for the corporal to indulge in any more words. 
The cold sweat returned, and many an anxious glance was 
east by the veteran on the fell preparations. Still he main- 
tained appearances, and when all was ready not a man there 
was aware of the agony of dread which prevailed in the 
breast of the victim. It was not death that he feared as 
much as suffering. A few minutes, the corporal well knew, 
would make the pain intolerable, while he saw no hope of 
putting a speedy end to his existence. A man might live 
hon^s in sucii a situation. Then it was that the teachings 
of childhood were revived in the bosom of this hardened 
Bdan^ and he remembered the being that died for kitn, in 
common with the rest of the human race, on the tree. Tha 
seeming similarity of his own execution struck his imagina- 
tion, and brought a tardy but faint recollection of those 
lessons that had lost most of their efficacy in the wicked- 
ness and impiety of camps. His soul struggled for relief 
in that direction, but the present scene was too absorbing 
to admit of its lifting itself so far above his humanity. 

** Warrior of the pale-faces," said Bough of the Oak, 
we are going to cut the witha. You will then be where a 
brave man will want all his courage. If you are firm, we 
will do you honour ; if you faint and screech, our young 
men will laugh at yoii^ This is the way with Injins. 
They honour braves ; they point the finger at cowards." 

Here a sign was made by Bear's > Meat, and a warrior 
raised the tomahawk that was to separate the fastenings. 
His hand was in the very act of descending, when the 
crack of a rifle was heard, and a little smoke rose out of 
the thicket, near the spot where the bee-hunter and the 
eerporaly himself bad remained sq lopg hid^ on the occa- 
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rion of the council first held b tint plafte. Thft toio^aiik 
iell, however, the withes were parted, and. up flew the Bvp* 
lings, with a vioTbnee that threatened to teafr the arms of 
the victim out of their sockets. 

The Indians listened, expecting the screeches and- 
ffroans; — ^they gazed, hoping to witness the writhings of 
raeir captivei But they \yere disappointed.^ There hung 
the body, its arras distended, stifl holding the tops of the 
saplings bowed, but not a st^n of life was seen. A sfnall 
fine of blood trickled down the fofehead, and above it was 
the nearly imperceptible hole made by the passage of a 
ballet. The head itself had fallen forward and a little on 
one shoulder. The corporal had escaped the tonn^its 
reserved for him, by this friendly blow. 

It was so much a inatter of ooarse for an Indian to 
revenge his own wounds-*4o alleviate his smartSy by retail* 
ating on those who inflicted them, that the ohi^ expressed 
neither surprise nor resentment at the mnmer of tie eor* 
poral's death. There was some disappointment, it is true; 
but no anger was manifested, since it was supposed thai 
some one of those whom the prisoner had wounded had 
seen Ik, in this mode, to revenge his own hurts. In tbisi 
however, the Indians deceived themselves. The w^U** 
intentioned and deadly shot, that saved the corporal from 
hours of agony, came from the friendly hand of PigecMis* 
wing; who had no sooner discharged his rifle, than he 
stole away through the thicket, and was never discovered. 
This he did, too, at the expenese of Ungque's ^^p, on 
which he had set his heart. 

As for the Indians, perceiving that their hopes of forcing 
a Captive to confess his weakness were frustrated, tb^ 
conferred together on the course of fiiturb proceedings. 
There was an enquiry for Peter, but Peter was not to be 
feund. Bough of the Oak suggested that the mysterious 
chief must have gone to the palisaded hut, in order to get 
the remaining scalps, his passion for this symbd of tri- 
umphs over pale-faces being well known. It was, there* 
fore, incumbent on the whole band to follow, with the 
double view of sharing in the honour of the assault, and 
of rendering assistance. 

Abandoning the body of the corporal where it huog^ 
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DiW^iy #ent these sa? age?, by this time keenly aliv6 to the 
tocent of blood. Something like order wi^t^bserved) ho^r^ 
<ever, eaeh chief leading his own particular part of the 
bandy in hie o#n way, Irat on a designattiid rontCv Bear's 
Meat acted as oommander&i»H:hief, the subordinate leaders 
following his instrtlctiotts with reasonable obedience. 
6ome went in one directioni others in anothet ; until the 
verdant bottom ne&ir the swe^t spring was deserted. 

In less than half an honr the whole band was cdtected 
tround Ca^e Meal, distant^ however, beyond the range 
mf a rifle. Th6 different parties, as they atrived^ announced 
their presence by whoopsj which were intended to answer 
the double putpose of signals^ and of striking terror to the 
hearts of the b^ieged^ the North American tndians making 
lERople u«e of this great auxiliary in wan 

All this time no one was seen in or about the fortified 
hat. The gate was closed) as were the doors and win-» 
dows, manifesting preparations for defence $ but the garri*» 
BOB kept close. Nor \^s Peter to be seen. He might be 
B, prisoner^ or he might not have come in this direction^ 
tt was just possible that he might be stealing up to the 
building, to get a nearer view, atid a closer ecout. 

Indian Warfare is al#ays stealthy. It is seldom, indeed, 
that the aboHginal Americans venture on an open assault 
df luiy fortified plaice, ho#ever small and feeble it may be. 
tgnorant of the use of artillery, and totally without that all' 
important arm> their approaches to any coVer) whence a 
bullet may be sent Against them, are ever Wary, slow, and 
Well cotacerted. They hftve no idea of trenches, do not 
^Kisses!^ the meand of making them, indeed ; but they have 
isach substitutes of their oWn aS usually meet all their 
Wants, mote particularly in portions of the country that are 
Wooded; In Cases like this before our (Present band, they 
hud to exercise their wits to invent new modes of effecting 
their pur{K)Sesw 

fteair^s Meat eottected his principal chiefii) and, after a 
iconsicieraUe )iimount of consultation, it was determined, in 
the present instance, to try the virtue of fire. The only 
sign of life they could detect about the hut^ was an occa* 
sional bark from Hive^ who had been taken within the 
building, most probably to protect him flom the bttUets and 
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arrows of the enemy. Even this animal did ndt howl, Ukt 
a dog in distress ; bat he barked, as if aware of the vi* 
einity of strangers* The keenest scrutiny coui^ dot deteet 
an outlet of any sort about the hut Everythtag was 
tightly closed, and it was impossible to say When, or 
whence, a bullet might not be sent against the unwary. 

The plan was soon formed, and was quite as rapidly 
executed. Bough of the Oak, himself, supported by two 
<>r three other braves, Undertook to set the boildings on 
fire. This was done by approaching the kitchen, dodgii^ 
firom tree to tree, making each movement with a rapiditf 
that defeated aim, and an irregularity that defied calculft^ 
tion. In this way the kitchen was safely reached, where 
there was a log cover to Conceal the party. Here alao wm 
Are, the food for dinner being left, just as it had been put 
over to boil, not long before. The Indians had prepared 
themselves with arrows and light wood, and soon they 
commenced sending their flaming missiles toward the roof 
of the hut. Arrow after arrow struck, and it was not long 
before the roof was on fire. 

A yell now arose throughout the openings. Far and 
near the Indians exulted at their success. The wood was 
dry, and it was of a very inflammable nature. The wind 
blew, and in half an hour Castle Meal was in a bright 
blaze. Hive now began to howl, a sign that he knew his 
peril. Still, no human being appeared. Presently the 
flaming roof fell in, and the savages listened intently to 
hear the screeches of their victims. The howls- of the dog 
increased, and he was soon seen^ with his hair burned . 
from his skin, leaping on the unfoofed wall, and thence 
into the area within the palisades. A bullet terminated 
his sufferings as he alighted. 

Bear's Meat now gave the signal, and a general rush 
was made. No rifle opposed them, and a hu^red Indians 
were soon at the palisades. To the surprise of all, the 
gate was found unfastened* Rushing Within, the door of 
the hut was forced^ and a view obtained of the blazing 
furnace within. The party had arrived in suflicient season 
to perceive fragments of le Bourdon's rude furniture and 
stores yet blazing, but nowhere was a human corpse visi- 
ble. Poles were got> and the brands were removed, in the 
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vaqp^eeutton of fiodiog. bones beneath them; but without 
success. It was now certain that no paleface had perished 
ia that hut. Then the truth flashed on the minds of all 
the savage^: le Bourdon and his friends had taken tfa* 
«larw in time, and had escaped I 



CfiAPTfiR XL 

^ B^hoM) Lord ! the heathen tlread 
The branchbs of thy fruttful vine^ 
That its luxtHrious tendril$ sptead 
O'er bll tfte bills of Palestine. 
- And now the wild boar eomes to watts 
Even ns, the greenest boughs and laf ti 
That, drinking of fits choicest de*^. 
On Zion^s hill \n beauty f[rew.^^ 

MiucAir. 

The change in Peter had been gradually making itself 
^»parent, ever since he joined the party of the bee-hunter» 
When he entered the kalamazoo, in the company of the 
two men who had now fallen the victims of his own 
designs, his heart was full of the fell intention of putting 
off the whole white race. Margery had first induced him 
to think of exceptions. He had early half-decided that she 
should be spared, to be carried to his OWU lodge, as an 
adopted. daughter^ When he became aware o( the state 
of things between his favourite and her lover, there was a 
severe struggle i.n his breast on the subject of sparing the 
last. He sow how strongly the girl was attached to him^ 
and something like human sentiments forced their way 
among his savage plans, The mysterious communication 
of ie Bourdon with the bees, however, had far more influ- 
ence ill determining him to spare so great a medicine-man, 
than Margery's claims^ and he had endeavoured to avail 
himself of a marriage as a means of saving the bride, in* 
atead of saving the bridegroom. All the Indians enter- 
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tained a species of awe for le Bourdt>n, and till hemulM 
about laying hands on one who appeared eo gifted. It waa 
therefore the expectation of this extraordinary b^ing, that 
the wife might be permitted to esoapfe with the; husband. 
The effect of the Weasel's Cunfling has been descfibed. 
Such was the 9tate of Peter's mind when he met the band 
in the scenes last described. There he had beeo all atteo" 
tion to the demeanour of the miesionary. A hundred times 
had he seen warriors die uttering maledictions on tbeif 
enemies ; but this was th^ first occasiop on which he had 
et^er known a man to Use hia latest breath in asking foi" 
blessings on those " who persecuted him." At first, retei* 
was astounded. Tben the sublime principles had their 
effect, and his heart Was deeply toached with what be 
heard. How far the Holy Spirit aided thestf better feel* 
ings, ir might be presumptuous, on the one handy to say/ 
while, on the other, it will be equally preaoming to think 
of denying the possibility— nay, the. probability — that the 
ffreat change which fto suddenly came orer the heart of 
Jreter, was produced by more than mere human agenciea# 
We know that this blessed Spirit is often poured out, in 
especial cases, with affluent benevolence, and there can be 
tio sufficient reason for supposing this saVage might itof 
have been thus signally favoured, as soon as the aven«e^ 
of his heart opened to fhe impulses of a generous humanhy^ 
The very qualities that would induce such a being to at-* 
tempt the wild, and visionary scheme of vengeance and 
fetribution that had now occupied his sleeping and waking 
thoughts for years, might, under a belter directioli, rendei' 
him eminently fit to be the subject, of divine gtace. A 
latent sense of right lay behind all his seeming harba/ity, 
and that which to us appears as a fell ferocity, wife, in his 
own eyes, no less than a severe justice. 

The words, the principles, the prayers, and mcrre tfcan 
all, the example of the missionary, wrought this great 
change, so far as hiiman agencies were employed; but tb^ 
power of God was necessary to carry out, and complete 
this renewal of the inner man. We do not mean that tf 
tniracle was used in the sudden conversion of this Indian 
(o better feelings, for that which is of hotirly occurrence, 
and which may happen to all, eomes within fUe ordtnary 
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WOlrkiiigs df a DiTine Provideocei and eannot thus be 
designated with propriety ; but we do wish to be under-* 
stood as saying, that no purely human power c^ould have; 
cleared itm moral vision, changed all the tiews, and soft*' 
eiied the heart of such a m^n, as was so proifiptly done in 
the case of Peter. The way had been gradually preparing! 
perhaps, by the itieaas already described ; but the great 
transformation caine so suddenly and so poweirfully, as to 
tender him a diffel^t being, as it might almost be, in the 
twinkling of an eye! Such changes often occur, and 
Ibough it may suit the self-sufficiency of the wofldling to 
deride them, he is the wisest \!^ho submits in thel meekest 
!^rit to powers that exceed his comprehension^ 

In this state of mind, then, Peter left the band as soon 
as die fate of the missionary was decided. Etis immediate 
(abject Was to save the whites who remained ^ Clershom and 
]t>orothy now having a place in his good intentions, as well 
aa le Bourdon and Margery. Although he moved swiftly^ 
imd bearly by an airline, his thoughts scarce kept com-' 
panjr with bis feet* Durhig that rapid walk, he was 
haUnted with the image of* a man, dying while he pro^ 
Munoed benedictions on hid etiemies ! 

'There was little in common between the natural objects 
of that- placid and rural sce^ie, and the fell passions that 
H^ere so actively at work among the iSavageSi The whole 
Of the landscape was bathed in the light of a clear^ warm^ 
gUmmer's day. These are t^e times when the eatth truly 
8«ems a sanctuaty, in spots remote from the haunts of men^ 
and least exposed to his abuses. The bees, hum around 
the flowefs, the birds carol on the boughs and from amid 
tkek leafy arbotirs, While even the leaping add shining 
waters apOear to be instiuct with the life that extols the 
glory of God. 

A» for the family nea# the palisaded hut, hapfyiness had 
not, for many a nionth, been so ^ated amonff them, as on 
this very occasion. Dorothy sympathized truly in the feel-* 
Ingsof the youthful and charming bride^ while Gershom 
had many of the kind and affectionate wishes of a brother 
in her behalf. The last was in his best attire, as indqed 
Were the females, who were neatly though modestly clad, 
tod Gershpm had that air of dec^H r^^om and of quiet 
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ebjojnient) Which is so comnKm of a Sabbath with the men 
of his class, among the people from whom he eprang. Tiie 
fears lately excited were momentarily forgoltea. Etery 
thing around them wore as air so piaoid ; the vault abo?e 
them was so profoandly tranquil ; the light of day was so 
soft and yet so bright ; the Openings seemed so rural aod 
so much like pictures of eiviltsation, that apprehefision 
had been entirely forgotten in (Nresent enjoyment. Such 
Was the moment when Peter sudd^ly stood before ie 
fiourdon and Margery, as the young couple sat beneath 
the shade of the oaks, near the spring. One instant tlie 
Indian regarded this picture of young wedded life, widi t 

flieam of pleasure on his dark face $ then ke amiouBced 
is presence by speaking. 

<* Can't sit here lookin' at young squaw," said this Husral 
being.-^'< Get Up, and put thing in canoe* Tioie come to 
go on path dat lead to pale*face country." 

" What has happened, Peter ?" demanded the bee^hunler} 
springing to his feet. ^* You cDme like a runner rushmg 
in with his bad tidingsi Has 'anything happened to gifS 
an alarm 1" 

*' Up, and off, tell you. No use talkin' uow^ Put all 
he can in 6anoe, and paddle away fast as can." There 
was no mistaking Petef's manner. The bee^hunter saw 
the uselessness of questioning such a man, at a time like 
that, and he called to Gershom to jc^n him* 

" Here is the chief, to warn us to move," said the bee* 
hunter, endeavouring to appear caim^ in order that be 
might not needlessly alarm the females, *< and what he 9^ 
Vises, we had better do. I know there is danger, by what 
has fallen from Pig<^onswing as Well as from himself; sd 
let us lose no time, but stow the Canoes^ and do as be tells 
us." 

As Gershota assented, it was ndt tWo minutes ^re all 
Were at work; For several days, each canoe had bees 
furnished with provisions for a hasty flight. It remained 
only to add such of the effects as were too valuable and 
necessary to be abnndoned, and which had not been pre- 
viously eifposed with6ut the palisades. For half an hoof 
ie Bourdoti ahd Gershom worked as for life. No questions 
were asked, nor was a single moment lost^ in a desire to 
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team more. The manner in whieh Beter bor€ himself^ 
batisfied Boden that the emergency was pressing, and it is 
seldom that more Was done by so few hands, in so short a 
period. Fortunately^ the previous preparation greatly aided 
the present objeet, and nearly eTerything of any value was 
plaeed in the canoes, within the brief ^ace mentioned^ 
It then became necessary to decide concerning the con 
dition in which Castie Meal was to be led* Peter advised 
dosing every aperture} shutting the gate, and leaving the 
dog within. There is no dou& that these expedients pre-* 
vented the party's falling early into the hands of their ene^ 
mies ; for the time lost by the savages in making their ap^ 
poaches to the hut^ was very precious to the fugitives. 

Just as the canoes were loaded, Pigeonswing came in. 
He announced that the whole band wai^ in motion^ and 
might be e3q>ected to reach the gronre id ten minutes^ 
Placing an arm around^ the slander waist of Margery, le 
Bourdon almost carried her to his own canoe. Qershom 
Boon had Dorothy in his little bark^ while Peter entered 
that ta the ownership of which he may be said to have 
justly succeeded, by the deaths of the corpora] and the 
tni8sionary4 Pigeonswing remained behind, in order to 
act as a scout, having first communicated to Peter the 
course the last ought to sieet. Before the C?htppewa 
plunged into the cover in which it was his intention to con-* 
ceal himself) he made a nigix that the band was already in 
Bight. 

The heart of le Bourdon sunk within him, wlien he 
learned how near wefe the enemy. To him, escape seemed 
impossible $ and he now regretted having abandoned the 
defences of his late residence. The river was sluggish 
for more than a mile at that spot^ and then occurred a rift, 
which could not be passed without partly unloading the 
canoes, and where there must necessarily be a detention 
of more than an hour. Thus, it was scarcely possible foi* 
canoes descending that stream, to escape (torn so large a 
band of pursuers. The sinuasities^ themselves, would 
enable the last to gain fifty points ahead of them, Where 
ambusheS) or even open resistance, must place them alto- 
gether at the mercy of the savages^ 

Peter knew all ibis, as well as the bee-hiimter, and he 
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had no intfeacion of trufttitig his Hew friends io a diglll 
down the r^veci PigeoaswiBg) with the eefiteatioas bEeritj^ 
of an Indian, had made an iapoHam commanioaticHi to 
him, while they were moving) for the test time, towaids 
the canoea^ and he now determined to profit by it. Taking 
the lead, therefol^e, with his oWn canoe, Peter paddied «p» 
instead of daum the stream, going in a direction oppo^te 
to that which it Would naturally hi supposed the fuffitites 
had taken. In doing this, also, he kept as close now the 
bank which would most <ionc^ the canoes from ihoae wfail 
a{lproached it on its southern side. 

It will be remembered that the trees for the palisaded 
had been cut from a swamp, a short distance above tfad 
bee-hunter's ^sidenc^. They had grown on the margiii 
of the ifiver, which had been foonct eerriceable in floatiog: 
the logs to their point of destination. The tops oi many 
of these trees^ resinous and suitect^by their ttatunS to pre* 
serVe their leaves for a ConsideHtble time, lay paHly in tfatf 
Mream, and partly on its banks } and t'lgeoaiiwingf fore^ 
seeing the necessity of having A place of refuge, had mad0 
so artful a disposition of several of, them, that, while theV 
preserved all the apflearaiti^e of stili lyidg where they hai 
fallen) it was possible to haul cadoes up beneath themi 
between the branches and the bank, jn a way to form a 
^lace of perfect ooncealm^t. No Indian WoUld h«f^ 
trusted to such a hidin^place^ had it not be^n matted o( 
notoriety that the trees had been felled for a particulai' 
burpose, or had thcif accidental disposition along the bank 
been discernibly defangedi iut, sUch Was dot the casei. 
the hand of Pigeonswiu^ haviaa been so skilfully eix>* 
ployed, that what he had done could not be detected. Hd 
might be said to hav6 assisied nattire, itisiead of disturbiol 
her. 

The canoes Were actually paddling close under the bank) 
in the Castle Meal reach of the river^ When the bahd ar* 
rived at the groVe, and cdmnienced what migitt be^ eallecl 
the investment of the plade, Had not all the attention of 
the savages beeu draWn towairds the hUt, it is {Probable thai 
Some waqdering eye might have caught a glimpse of some 
one of them, as ineqiialities in the bank momentarily ex* 
^loeed eachi in SttooesakM) M view. This danger^ howefeti 
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passed away, and by turning a poiat, the AigitiTles were 
effieotndiy concealed ffom all who did not actually approach 
the river at that particul^ar point. Here it was, .however, 
that the swamp commenced, and the ground being wet and 
difficulty no bne would be likely to do this. ' The stream 
flowed through this swamp, having a dense wood on each 
Mb, though one of no great extent. The reach^ moreover, 
was short, making a completely sheltered haven of the Kala^ 
mazoo, within its limits. 

Once in this wooded reach, Petes' tossed an arm, and 
i^umed an air of greater security. He felt infinitely re« 
lieved, aod knew that they were safe, for a time, unless 
some wasdierer should have taken to the swamp, a most 
improbable thing of itself. When high enough, he led the 
way across the stream, and entering below, he soon ha4 
all the canoes in their place of. concealment. 

" Dis good place," observed the great chief, as soon as all 
were fast ; ** boss take care, doogh. Bess not make track 
too muck^sn land; Injin got sharp eye« and see ebbery 
t'mg. Now, I go and talk wid chief. Come back by*'em» 
by. You stay here. Good-bye." 

*^Stop, Peter-^-one word before we* part. If you see 
Parson Amen, or the corporal, it might be well to tell them 
where we are to be found. They would be glad to know.'' 

Peter looked grave ; even sad. He did not answer for 
fully a minute. When he did, it was in a low, suppressed 
voice, seeh a» one is apt to use when there is a weight felt 
cm his mind. 

''Nebber know anyt'ing i^in," returned the' chief. 
*^ Both dem pale-face dead.*^ 

*' Dead I" echoed all within hearing. 

<< Juss so; Injin kill him. Mean to kill yon, too^-dat 
why I run away. Saw medicine-priest die. What you 
t'ink. Blossom ?— What you Vink, Bourdon? — Dat man 
die asking Great Spirit to do good to Injin ! " 

" I can believe it, Peter, for he was a good man, and 
such are our Christian laws, though few of us obey them. 
I can easily believe that Parson Amen was an ejLception, 
however." 

*< Yes, Peter, such are our Christian laws," put in Mar* 

gery, earnestly. ** Wiien Christy tlie Son of God, earae 
14 • 
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on earth to redeem htk men, he eomraaoded hia fi^lo#en 
lo do ^ood to them that did evil to ua, and to pray fat then 
that tried to harm iia. We have his very words, wrkten in 
onr bibles." 

" You got him — " said Peter, with interest^ ** See yon 
read him, of' en. Got dat book here?" 

'* To be sure I have— -it is the last thing I should have 
forgotten. Dolly has one, and I have another ; we read 
in them every day, and we hope that, before long, brothar 
and Bourdon will read in them, too." 

'<Why, I'm no great scholar, Margery," retarned h«r 
husband, scratching his full, curling heaid of . hair, out of 
pure awkwardness : ** to please ifoUy however, Fd undertake 
even a harder job. It was so with the bees, when I begaa ; 
I thought 1 should never succeed in lining the first bee to 
his hive; but, since that time, I do think I've lined « 
thousand !" 

'* It 's easy, it 's easy, dear Benjamin, if you will onljT 
make a beginning," returned the much interested youngs 
wife. ** When we get to a j^ace of safety, if it be God's 
will that we ever shall, I hope to have you join me ill read- 
ing the good book, daily. See, Peter, I keep it in. this 
little bag, where it is safe, and always at hand." 

'* You read dem word for me, Blossom : I want to hear 
him, out of dis book, himself" 

Margery did as desired. She was very familiar with the 
New Testament, and turning to the weil-4aown and God- 
like passage, she read several* verses, in a steady, earnest 
voice. Perhaps the danger they were in, and the recent 
communication of the death of their late companions, in- 
creased her earnestness and flolemiiity of manner, for the 
effect produced on Peter was scarcdy less than that he had 
felt when he witnessed a practieal obedience to these 
sublime principles^ in the death of the missionary. Tears 
actually started to this stern savage's eyes, and he looked 
back on his late projects and endeavours to immolate a 
whole race, with a shudder. Taking Margery's hand, be 
courteously thanked her, and prepared to quit the place* 
Previously to leaving his friends, however, Peter gave a 
Inrief account of the manner of the missionary's deaUi, and 
oi the state in which be had left the corporal. Pigeons 
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wing had told him of the fate of the last, as wdl as of the 
eagerness with which the band had set out in quest of more 
white scalps. 

"Peter, we can count on you, for a friend, I hope?" 
said the bee-hunter, as the two were about to part, on the 
bank of the river. " I fear you were, once, our enemy!" 

" Bourdon," said Peter, with dignity, and speaking in 
the language of his own people, *' listen. There are Good 
Spirits, and there are Bad Spirits. Our traditions tell us 
this. Our own minds tell us this, too. For twenty 
winters a Bad Spirit has been whispering in my ear. I 
listened to him; and did what he told me to do. I 
believed what he said. His words were — ' Kill your ene- 
mies — scalp all the pale-faces — do not leave a squaw, or 
a pappoose. Make all their hearts^ heavy. This is what 
an Injin should do.' So has ^he Bad Spirit been whisper- 
ing to me, for twenty winters. I listened to him. What 
he said, 1 did. It was pleasant to me' to take the scalps 
of the pale-faces. It was pleasant to think that no more 
scalps would be left among them, to take. I was Scalping 
Peter. 

" Bourdon ; the Good Spirit has, at last, made himself 
heard. His whisper is so low, that at first my ears did not 
hear him. They hear him now. When he spoke loudest, 
it was with the tongue of the medicine-priest of your peo* 
pie. He was about to die. When we are about to die, 
our voices become strong and clear. So do our eyes. We 
see what is before, and we see what is behind. We feel 
joy for what is before — we feel sorrow for what is behind. 
Your medicine-priest spoke well. It sounded in my ears 
as if the Great Spirit, himself, was talking. They say it 
was*hi8 son. I believe them. Blossom has read to me 
out of the good book of your people, and I find it is so. I 
i^ like a child, and could sit down, in my wigwam, and 
weep. 

"Bourdon; you are a pale-face, and I am an Injin. 
You are strong, and I am weak. This is because the Son 
of the Great Spirit has talked with your people, and has 
not talked with mine. I now sec why the pale-faces over- 
ran the earth and take the hunting-grounds. They know 
most, and have been told to come here, and to tdl what. 
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they kaow to the poor ignorant Injins. I hope my peq;>le 
will listen. What the Soa.of the Great Spirit says must 
be true. He does not know how to do wrong. 

''Bourdon; once it seemed sweet to me to take the 
scalps of my enemies. When an Injin did me harm, I 
took his scalp. This was my way. I could not help it, 
then. The Wicked Spirit told me to do this. The Son 
of the Manitou has now told me better. I have lived under 
a cloud. The breath of the dying medicine-priesjt, of your 
people, has blown away that cloud. I see clearer. I hear 
him telling the Manitou to do me good, though I wanted 
liis scalp. He was answered in my heart. Then mj 
ears opened wider, and I heard what the Good Spirit 
whispered. The ear in which the Bad Spirit had beeii 
talking for twenty winters shut, and was deaf. I hear him 
no more. I do not want to hear him again. The whisper 
of the Son of the Manitou *is very pleasant to me. It 
sounds like the wren singing his sweetest song. I hope 
he will always whisper so. My ear shall never again be 
shut to his words. «, 

« Bourdon ; it is pleasant to me to look forward. It is 
not pleasant to me to look back. I see how many things 
I have done in one way, that ought to have been done ia 
another way. I feel sorry ; and wish it had not been so. 
Then I hear the Son of the Manitou asking His Father, 
who liveth above the clouds, to do good to the Jews who^ 
took his life. I do not think Injins are Jews. In this» ' 
my brother was wrong. It was his own notion, and it is 
easy for a man to think wrong. It is not so with the Son 
of the Manitou. He thinketh always as His Father think« 
eth, which is right 

" Bourdon; I am no longer Peter — I must be another 
Injin. I do not feel the same. A scalp is a terrible thing 
in my eyes — I wish never to take another — never to see 
another — a scalp is a bad thing. I now love the yankees* 
I wish to do them good, and not to do them harm. I love 
roOst the Great Spirit, that let his own son die for all. men. 
The medicine^priest said he died for Injins, as well as for 
pale-iiaces. This we did not know, or we should have 
talked of him more in oar traditions. We love to talk of 
gocNl acts. Bat we are aacb ignorant Injins 1 The Son 
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of theManitou will have pity on us, and tell ii9o(\ener what 
we ought to do. In time, we shall learn. Now, I feel like 
a child : I hope I shall one day be a man." 

Having made this '' cofifbssion of faith," one that would 
have done credit to a Christian church, Peter shook the 
bee-hunter kindly by the hand, and took his departure. He 
did not walk into the swamp, though it was practicable 
with sufficient care, but he stepped into the river, and 
followed its margin, knowing that " water leaves no trail!" 
Nor did Peter follow the direct route towards the now 
blazing hut, the smoke from which was rising high above 
the tree^, but he ascended the stream, until reaching a 
favourable spot, he threw aside all of his light dress, made 
it into a bundle, and swam across the Kalamazoo, holding 
his clothes above the element with one hand. On reaching 
the opposite^hore, he moved on to the upper margin of the 
swamp, where he resumed his clothes. Then he issued 
into the Openings, carrying neither rifle, bow, tomahawk, 
nor knife. All his weapons he had left in his canoe, fearful 
that they might tempt him to do evil, instead of good, to his 
enemies. Neither Bear's Meat, nor Bough of the Oak, 
was yet regarded by Peter with the eye of love. He tried 
not to hate them, and this he found sufficiently difficult ; 
conscious of this difficulty, he had laid aside his arras, 
accordingly. This mighty change had been gradually in 
progress, ever since the chief's close communication with 
Margery, but it had received its consummation in the last 
acts, and last words, of the missionary 1 

Having got out into the Openings, it was not difficult 
for Peter to join his late companions, without attracting 
observation from whence *he came. He kept as much 
under cover as was convenient, and reached the kitchen, 
just as the band broke into the defences, and burst open 
the door of the blazing, and already roofless hut. Here 
Peter pausecl, unwilling to seem inactive in such a scene, 
yet averse to doing anything that a sensitively tender con- 
science might tell him was wrong. He knew there was no 
human being there to save, and cared little for the fetv 
effects that might be destroyed. He did not join the crowd, 
therefore, untit it was ascertained that the bee-hunter and 
his companion had escaped. 
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<<The pale-faees have fled," said Bear's Meat to the 
great chief, wheo the last did approach him. ** We have 
looked for their bones among the ashes, but there are nooe. 
That medicine-bee-hunter has told them that their scalps 
were wanted, and they have gone off!'' 

" Have any of the young men been down to the river, to 
look for their canoes?" quietly demanded Peter. " If the 
canoes are gone, too, they have taken the route towards the 
Great Lake." 

This was so obvious and probable, that a search was 
immediately set on foot The report was soon made, and 
great was the eagerness to pursue. The Kalamazoo was 
so crooked, that no one there doubted of overtaking the 
fugitives, and parties were immediately organized for the 
chase. This was done with the customary intelligence and 
shrewdness of Indians. The canoes that* belonged to 
Growsfeather and his band had been brought up the river, 
and they lay concealed in rushes, not a mile from the hat. 
A party of warriors brought them to the landing, and they 
carried one division of the party to the opposite shore, it 
being the plan to follow each bank of the river, keying 
close to the stream, even to its mouth, should it prove 
necessary. Two other parties were sent, in direct lines, 
one on each side of the river also, to lay in ambush at such 
distant points, ahead, as would be almost certain to an- 
ticipate the arrival of the fugitives. The canoes were sent 
down the stream, to close the net against return, while 
Bear's Meat, Bough of the Oak, Growsfeather, and seve- 
ral others of the leading chiefs, remained near the still 
burning hut, with a strong party, to examine the surround- 
ing Openings for foot-prints and trails. It was possible 
that the canoes had been sent adrifl, in order to mislead 
them, while the pale-faces had fled by land. 

It has been stated that the Openings had a beautiful 
sward, near Gastle Meal. This was true of that particular 
spot, and was the reason why le Bourdon had selected it 
for his principal place of residence. The abundance of 
•flowers drew the bees there, a reason of itself why he should 
like the vicinity. Lest the reader should be misled, how- 
ever, it may be well to explain that an absence of sward is 
characteristic of these Openings, rather than the reverse, 
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k being, to a certain degree, a caus^ of coippiaittt, now that 
the country is settled, that the lands of the Oak Openings 
are apt to be so light that the grasses do no^ readily form 
as firm a tarf as is desirable for meadows and pastures. We 
apprehend this is true, however, less as a rule, than as ex-* 
ceptions; there being variety in the soils of these Openings, 
as well as in other quarters. 

Nevertheless, the savages were aware that the country 
around the burned hut, for a considerable extent, differed, 
in this particular, from most of that which lay farther east, 
or more inland. On the last a trail would be much more 
easily detected than on the first, and a party, under the 
direction of a particularly experienced leader, was dispatch- 
ed several miles to the eastward, to look for the usual signs 
oi the passage of any towards 'Detroit, taking that route. 
This last expedient troubled Peter exceedingly, since it 
placed a body of enemies in the rear of the fugitives ; there- . 
by renderings their position doubly perilous. There was 
no help for the difficulty, however ; and the great chief saw 
the party depart without venturing on remonstrance, advice, 
or any other expedient to arrest the movement. Bear's Meat 
fiow called the head chiefs, who remained, into a circle, 
and asked for opinions, concerning the course that ought 
next to be taken. 

" What does my brother, the tribeless chief, say V* he 
asked, looking at Peter, in a way to denote the expectation 
which all felt, that he ought to be able to give useful coun- 
sel in such a strait. ** We have got but two scalps from 
six heads ; and one of them is buried with the medicine- 
priest." 

<< Scalps cannot be taken from them that get off,'' return- 
ed Peter, evasively. " We must first catch these pale-faces. 
When they are found, it will be easy to scalp them. If the 
canoes are gone, I think the medicine-bee-nunter and his 
squaws have gone in them. We may find the whole, down 
the river." 

To this opinion most of the chiefs assented, though the 
course of examining for a trail farther east was still approved 
The band was so strong, while the pale-faces were so few, 
that a distribution of their own force was of no consequence, 
and it was clearly the most pirudent to sendout young men 

I 
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in all directions. Every one, howeyer, expected tbat tlie 
fugitives would be overtaken on, or near the river^ and 
Bear's Meat suggested the propriety of their moving down 
stream, themselves, very shortly. 

** When did my brother last see the pale^facesf asked 
Crowsfeather. « This bee-hunter knows the river well, and 
may have started yesterday ; or even after he came from 
the Great Council of the Prairie." 

This was a new idea, but one that seemed probable 
enough. AH eyes turned towards Peter, who saw, at once, 
that such a notion must greatly ikvour the security of tiie 
fugitives, and felt a strong desire to encourage it. He 
found evasion difficult, however, and well knew the daoger 
of committing himself Instead of giving a straight-forward 
answer, therefore, he had' recourse to circumlocution and 
subterfuge. 

" My brother is right," he answered. " The pale-faces 
have had time to get hx down the stream. As my brothers 
know, I slept among them at the Round Prairie. Todfty> 
they know I was with them at the council of the spring of 
gushing waters." 

All this was true, as far as it went, although the omis- 
sions were very materiml. No one seemed to suspect the 
great chief, whose fidelity to his own principles was be- 
fieved to be of a character amounting to enthusiasm. 
Little did any there know of the power of the onseen 
spirit of Ood to alter the heart, producing what religionists 
. terra the new birth. We do not wish, however, to be un- 
derstood that Peter had, as yet, fully experienced this vast 
change. It is not often the work of a moment, though 
well-authenticated modern instances do exist, in. which we 
have every reason to believe that men have been made to 
see and feel the truth almost as miraculously as was St. 
Paul himself. As (or this extraordinary savage, he had 
entered into the strait and narrow way, thongh he wa« not 
far advanced on its difficult path. 

When men tell us of the great progress that the race is 

making towards perfection, and point to the acts which 

denote its wisdom, its power to control its own affairs, its 

tendencies towards good when most left to ks own Beli' 

control, our minds are filled with scepticism. The every- 
* 
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Ufay «!qpetliMC^ dt a life tta«r fast vidigwg^ tciwaHb Ibfe^ 
:«core) cpatratiicUt tke theory aad tba facts. We believtft 
not ia the ^oisibUity of raan^i^ becoaiinf ev«n a atriotly 
rational beiag, ttaaided by a power ffom oa high; and tH 
ikzt we ka?e seen and read, goes to eoBrinee us that he is 
mca^tf a j^hUo6ofiher) the mo9l accurate. jadg^ of )u$ r^ 
state, the i^ost truly leanied) who aiost vkidly sees the 
^necessity of fiilling back an the preeefvts of revelation for 
nil his h^[her prtacipiea and pcactioe. We conceive thU 
%his m^Vf truth furaishes unattswefabie proof of the Uf^ 
eeasing agency of a ^OTideace, and whea we oivce adnft 
thiS) we <oiiGede that our own powers are insuffici^bl Ibr 
tiar ot^n Wants; 

That the world, as a whole, is advancing towarda a )M» 
%er state of things, we as firmly believe as we do that it is 
by ways that have not b^n foreseein by man; and tbilt> 
whenever the last has been made the agem of prodneiflg 
portions of this improvement, it has oftener boen With^yt 
design^ or calculation, than with it^ Who, for tnatanee^ 
supposes that the institutions of this country^ of which we 
boast so much, coujd have stood as long as they hav6^ 
without the conservative principles that are to be found ia 
the Union i and who is there so vain as to ascribe the over- 
shadowing influence of this last great power to any wisdom 
in man! We all know that perfectly fortuitous circum- 
stances, or v^hal appear to us to be such, produced the 
Federal Government, and that its strongest and least eifr^ 
ceptionable features are precisely those which could not 
be withstood, muoh less invented, as parts of the theory of 
n polity. 

A grealt and spasmodic political movement is^ at thk 
moment, convulsing Christendom. That good will come 
t)f ily we think is beyond a quedtion ; but we greatly doubt 
whether it will come io the particular fptm, or by the i^e*. 
cified agencies that human calculations would le.at!l \Xa to 
. expect. It must, be admitted that the previous preparation 
which has induced the present efforts, are rather in oppi> 
sition to, than the consequences of, calculated a|ehcies{ 
overturning in their progress the very safeguards which tha 
sagacity of men h^d interposed to the- advance of thol» 

Vol. II. — 15 
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▼ery opinions that htTe been eilently, and by oiMni that 
mtpoHi perhaps baffle en^iry, prepmnng the wax ^^ ^^^ 
jreaults that have been so saddewAy and OBmpectedly ob- 
tained. If the eonrae is onward, it is more as the will of 
€rod, thao from any caloulatioos of nan; and it i» when 
the last are the most active, that there is the greatest ree- 
son to apprehend the cooseqaenees. 

Of such a dispensation erf the ProYiden^ of Aknightgr 
God, do we believe Peter . ta have been the subject. 
Among the thoosand ways thiat are empk>yed to tonch tbe 
beart, he bad bee» avost afieeted by the sight of a dying 
man's- a^ing. benedictions on his enemies ! It was assail- 
ing his besetting sin; attacking the very citadel of his 
savage chamctery and throwing op^n-, at once^ an i^prpacb 
into the deepest recesses of his habits and dispositions. 
It was like f^apipg.n master-key in the hands of him who 
would go through, the whole tenement^ for the purpose of 
purifying it 



CHAPTTER. 3ffl. 

*<Thoa to whom ev6iry faun and satyr flies 
for willing service; whether to surprise 
The squatted hare, while in hal keeping fitiTi 
O^ upward ragged precipiceAi flit 
To save pooi tembkia* Aom the eagle's nmW; 
Or b/ mysterious enticement draw 
Bewildeied shepherds to tbeir path again ; — '^ 

It can easily be understood that the party with the 
canoes were left by Peter in a state of great anxiety. The 
distance between the site of tbe hut and tbeir place of con- 
cealment was bat Htcfe more than a quarter of a mile, and 
the yell of the savagesr had often reached their ears, not- 
withstanding the cover of the woods. This proximity, of 
itself, was fearful ; but the nnrcertaintv that le Bourdon felt 
on the subject of Peter's real intentions^ added greatly to 
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bb causes of coBcern. Of toofse^ he kmw bolHttJe of 
the Buddfin change that had come over thi» mysterious 
chiefs feelitigs ; oor is it very likely thai he would have 
been able to appreciate it, even had the fact been more 
fully stated. Our hero had very little acquaintance with 
the dogmas of Christianity, and woi^d have most probably 
deemed it impossible that so great a revolution of purpose 
could have been so suddenly wrought in the mind of man, 
had the true state of the case been communicated to him. 
He would have been ready enough to lillow that, with 
Ood, nothing^ is impossible; but, might have been disposed 
to deny the influence of His Holy Spirit, as exhibited, in 
this particular fi»rm, for a reason no better than the cH'- 
eumstance that he himself had never been the subject of 
Bach a power. All that Peter had said, therefore, served 
rather to mystify him, than to explain, in its true colours, 
whta had actually occurred. W.ith Margery it was dii£9r- 
ent. Her schooling had been far better than that of any 
other of the party, and, while she admir^ the manly ap- 
pearance, and loved the free, generous, character of her 
husband, she had more thsm once felt pained at the pass- 
ing thoughts of his great indifference to sacred things. 
This feeling in le Bourdon, howerer, was passive rather 
than active, and gave her a kind interest in his future wel* 
lare, rather than any present pain through acts and words. 

But, as respects their confidence in Peter, this young 
cou[de were much farther apart than in their religious 
notions. The bee-hunter had never been without distrust, 
though his apprehensions had been occaMonaUy so far 
quieted as to leave him nearly free of them, altogether; 
while his wife had felt the utmost confidence in the chief, 
from the very commencement of their acquaintance. It 
would be useless, perhaps, to attempt to peculate on the 
causes; but it is certain that there are secret sources of 
sympathy, that draw particular individuids towards each 
o^er, and antipathies that keep them widely separated. 
Men shall meet for the first time, and feel themselves at- 
tracted towards each other, like two drops of water^ or re- 
pelled, Hke the corks of an electric machine. 

The former had been the case with Peter and Margery. 
They liked each other from the first, and kind offices had 
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9O0tk eome to iBcrease lUs feding. Thegiil h«doo« «MH 
BO mnch of the Indiana, as to f«gard them much as she 
did others, or with the disoriminatlonaa^ and tastes, or db* 
tastes, with wbi<tfa we all Regard oor fellowH^reaturas ; fed' 
iog no particular oause of estrangement It is trae, that 
Margery would itot hate been very likeff ttr fall in kwe 
with a young Indian, had one come in her Way of a a«ib« 
a&le age and character ;> for her American notions on the 
subject of colour, might have tnieiposed difficulties; but, . 
apart from the tender sentimenta, she could see good and 
bad qualities in one of the aborigines, as well as in a Whil0 
man. As a consequence of this sympathy between Peter 
and Margery, the la^t bad e?er felt the utmo^ confidence 
in the proteeticm and friendship of «he first. This she 
did, even while the stroggie was going on in hb breast joo 
the subject of including ft^ in his fell designs, or of makiotf 
an exception in her fatour. It shows the waywardness of 
our feelings, that Margery had never reposed confidenceio 
Pigeonswing, who Was devotedly the ffieod of le Bourdon, 
and who remained with them for no other xeasori than a 
general wish to be of use. Something brusque in his maO' 
ner, which was much less courteous ^ad pdidied than that 
of Peter, had eariy nandered her dissatified with him, and 
once estranged, she bad never felt disposed to be an terms 
of intimacy, sufficient to ascertain his good or bad 4|naUtie8« 

The great ebange of feeling in Peter was not very dearly 
understood by Margery, any more than it wa» by her hu»* 
band ; though had her attention been drawn more strictly 
to it) she would have best known how to appreciate it# But 
this koowlec^ was not wuiting to put her perfectly at 
peace, so far as apprehensions of his doing her haorm were 
^concerned. This sense of security she now manifested in 
a conversation with le Bourdon, that took place soon after 
Peter had left tbem. 

*^ I wish we weren't in the hands of this Ted-^n, Ma^* 
^ry,".sttd her husband, a little mere off his guard than 
•was his wont* 

<<Of Peter! You surprise me, Benjamin. I think W8 
could not be in better hands, since we have got this ride to 
lun wUh the savages. If it was Pigeonswing that you 
leaared, I could uodbrstand it/' 
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=«* I will answer for Figeonswing with my We/* 

*^ I am glad to hear you say so, for I do not liaff Hke 
.Aim. Perhaps I am prejudiced against him. The scalp he 
look down at the month of the river set me against him 
from the first." 

** Do you not'know, Margery, that yoar great friend goes 
by the name of « Scalping Peter t' " 

" Yes, I know it rery weli ; but J do not believe he ever 
look a scalp in his life.'* 

** Did be ever tell you as much as thatf 

^ I can't say that he did ; but he has never paraded any 
thing of the sort before my eyes, Hke Pigeonswtng. I do 
not half like that Chippewa, dear Bourdon." 

" No fear of him, Margery ; nor, when I come to think 
it all ov«r, do I see why Peter should have brought ushere, 
if he means anything wrong. The man is so myterious, 
that I cannot line him down to his hole." 

** My word for it, Bourdon, that when you do^ it will tafc« 
yott to a friendly hive. I have put almost as much faith in 
Peter as in you or Olershom. You heard what he said 
about Parson Amen imd the corporal." 

** And how codly he took it all,^' answered her husband, 
shaking his head. " It has been a sudden departure i<x 
them, and one would think even an injin might have felt it 
wore." 

Margery's cheek grew pale, and her limbs trembled a 
little. It was a minute ere she could pursue the discourse^ 

'' This is terrible, but i wiil not, cannot, believe it," sbe 
said. << Pm sure^ Bonrdbn, we ought to be very thankfbt 
to Peter for having brought us here. Remember how earn* 
esdy he listened to the words of the Saviour." 

"If he has brought us here with a good intention, I 
thank him for it. But I scarce kiiow what to think: Pi- 
geonswing has given me many a hint, which I have under- 
«k)od to mean jthat we ought not to trust this unknown 
Injin too mnch.^' 

<* So has he given me some of bis hints, though I would 
•Qoner trust P^er than trust him any time." 

" Our lives are in the care of Providence, I see. If we 
ean really rely on these two Injins, all may be well; for 
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Peter has broaghc ns to an admirable eerer, and hd says 
. that the Chippewa prepared it." 

The joang husband and has wife now landed, and begaai 
to examine more particularly into the state' of the swamp, 
near their place of concealment. Just at that spot the btLms, 
of the river was higher than in most of the low land, and 
was dry, with a soil that approached sand. This was the 
place where the few young pines had grown. The dry 
ground might have covered four or five acres, and so ctmiy 
trees having been felled, light and air were admitted, in a 
way to render the place comparatively cheerful. The 
branches of the felled trees made a sujQicient cover in all 
directions, though the swamp itself was more than that, 
almost a defence, towards the Openings. The bee-hunter 
found it was possible, though it Was exceedingly difficult, 
to make his way through it. He ascertained the fact, bow- 
ever, since it might be important to their future movements 
to know it. 

In a word, le Bourdon made a complete ricennoigsimce 
of his position. He cleared a spot for the females, and 
made a sort of hut, that would serve as a protection 
gainst rain, and in which they all might sleep at night. 
There was little doubt that this place must be occupied for 
some days, if Peter was acting in good faith, since an early 
movement would infallibly lead to detection. Time must 
be given to the Indians to precede them, or the great num- 
bers of the savages would scarce leave a hope of escape, 
A greater sense of security succeeded this examination, 
and these arrangements. The danger was almost entirely 
to be apprehended on the side of the river, A canoe pass- 
ing up-stream might, indeed, discover their place of con- 
cealment, but it was scarcely to be apprehended that 
one would wade through the mud and water of the swamp 
to approach thetn in any other direction. 

Under these circumstances, le Bourdon beg;m to feel 
more security in their position. Could he now be certain 
of Petef , bis mind would be comparatively at «ase, and he 
might turn his attention altogether to making the party 
comfbrtable. Margery, who seldom quitted his side, rea- 
soned with him on the subject of the mysterious cfaiePs 
good faith, and by means of her own deep reliance on him. 
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idle tmnie at last t6 the point of instillinff tome of her own 
confidence into the mind of her husband. From that time 
h^ worked at the shelter for the females, and the other 
little arrangements their situation rendered necessary, with 
^rreater zest, and with far more attention to the details. 
So long as we are in doubt of accomplishing good^ we iia- 
sitate about employing our energies; but once let hope 
i«vive within iis, in the shape of favourable results, and we 
tiecome new men ; bracing every nerve to the task, and 
working with redoubled ^irit ; even should it be at the 
pump of the isinking ship, which we believe ranks the 
highest among the toils that are inflicted ion the unfor* 
tunate. 

For three days and nights did le Bourdon and his friends 
remain on that dry land of the swamp,. without hearing or 
fleeing anything of either Peter or IPigeonswing. The 
time was growing long, and ' the party anxious ; though 
the sense ^ security was much increased by this apparent 
«cemptioQ from danger. Still, uncertainty, and the wish 
to ascertain the precise state of things in the Openings, 
were gradually getting to be painful, imd it was with great 
satii^factioB that the ^^e^iunter met his young wife as she 
^Mime ranning towards him, on the morning of the fourth 
day, to announce that an Indian was approaching, by 
wading in the margin of the river, keeping always in the 
water so as to leave no trail. Hurrying to a point whence 
their visiter might be seen, le Bourdon soon perceived it 
was no other than Pigeonswing. In a few minutes this 
Indian arrived, and was gladly received by all four of the 
fugitives; who gathered around him eager to hear the 
news. 

^Yoo are welcome, Chippewa," cried le Bourdon, 
faking his frieiid cordially by the band ^^ We were half 
afraid we might never see you again. Do you bring us 
good, or evil tidings?" 

'* Must n^t be squaw, and ask too much question, Bouiw 
don," returned the red-skin, carefully examining the prim* 
ing of his rifle, in order to make sure it was not wet 
'* Got plenty jFentson, eh ?" 

'^ Not much vQnison is leA, but we have caught a good 
many fish, which have helped us along. I have killed ^ 
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dozen hrge sqnirre)?, too^ with jotH- bow and nrrtmn, } 
I find you left in your canoe. But — " 

** Yes, he good how^ dat— might kill hnmiiiin^4iird ihM 
dat bow. Pish good here, eh? ' 

^ They are eatable, when a body can get no better. Bat 
nowy I shouhl think, Pigeonswing^ you might give «s some 
<)f the news.'* 

*' Afoel n^be squaw, BourdoB*— bad for warrior be squftfT^ 
Alway bess he man, and he {Patient, like man. What yod 
t'mk, Bonrdon ? Got him at iast P' 

'<Got t&hc^, my good feUowT I see nothing about jotiy 
but your arms and amrnumtion.'* 

"Got scalp of dat Weasel! Wasn^t dat well done t 
Ifebber no young warrior take more scalp home dan Pi* 

Enttswmg earry dis time! Got tVee; all yd, where 
ar's Meat nebber know. , Take *em a^^y, when he gat 
ready lo march.*' , 

*• Well, well, Chippewa — ^I suppose it will not be ea»f 
to reason you out of this feehn'-^^Mlt what has beeofltte 
ef the red-skins who burned my cabin, find in^io kiHeil tile 
missionary and the corporal ?' 

^^ All about — dough most go down rif er. IjMik here, 
Bonrdon, some of dem chief fool eaough to t'ink bee e»rj 
you off on his wing ^'^ 

Here the CUppewa looked his contempt for the credulity 
and ignorance of the others, though he did not express it 
after the boisteroue manner in which a white mait of 1^ 
elass might hare indulged. To him le Bourdon was a good 
fellow, l^f no conjuror, and he understood the taking of 
the bee too well to have any doub^ as to the character of 
that process. His friend had let him amose himself by the 
kour m k)oking through lus spy-glass, so that the mind of 
this one savage was particularly well fbrtified against ^ 
iHroftcb of th^ weaknesses that had invaded (hose of «i68t 
of the members of the Great Council. Consequently, he 
Iras anMised with the notion taken up by some of the others^ 
tilat le Bourdbn had been carried off by bees, thot^h he 
Aanifb^ed his amusement in a very Indian4ike fasmon. 

"So much the better,,** answered le Bourdofi ; " and ] 
nope diey have followed^ to line me -down ta my hive in the 
fcettlenrenta." 
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** Most on 'em giK-^yea, dat true. Bat some don't go. 
Plenty of Injins still afooat dis part of Opening." 

" What are we then to do? We shall soon be in want 
•of food. The fish do not bite as they did, and I have 
kiUed all the squirrds I can find. You ^know I dare not 
use a rifle." 

'^ Doa't be sqnaw, Bonrdon, When Injin get marry be 

rows good deal like squaw at fliss; but dat soon go away, 
spose its just so wid pale-face. Mustn't be squaw, Bour- 
don. Dat bad for warrior. What you do for eat 1 Why, 
see d^e," pointing to an object that was floating slowly 
down the river, the current of which was very sluggish just 
Id that reach. ** Dere as fat buck as ever did see, eh V 

Sure enough the Indian had killed a deer, of which the 
Openings were full, and having brought it to the river, he 
hsA constructed a raft of logs, and placing the carcase on 
it, he had set his game adrill, taking care to so far precede 
it as to be in readiness to tow it into port. When this last 
operation was performed, it was found that the Chippewa 
did not heedlessly vaunt the quality of his prize. What 
Hfa& more, so accurately had he calculated the time, and 
the means of subsistence in the possession of the fugitives^ 
that his supply came in just as it was most needed. In all 
lliis he manifested no more than the care of an experienced 
mad faithful hunter. Next to the war-path, the hunting- 
ground is the great field for an Indian's glory; deeds and 
Mtcts, so far eclipsing purely intellectual qualifications with 
Bivages, as to throw oratory, though much esteemed by 
them, and wisdom at the Council Fires, quite into the 
shade. In all this, we find the same propensity among our- 
selves. The common mind, ever subject to these impulses, 
locks rather to such exploits as address themselves to the 
senses and the ima^nation, than to those qualities which 
the reason alone can best appreciate ; and in this, ignorance 
asserts its negative power over all conditions of life. 

PigeoRswing now condescended to enter on such ex- 
planations as the state of the case rendered necessary. His 
account was sufilciently clear, and it manifested through- 
out the sagacity and shrewdness of a practised hunter and 
seout We shall not attempt to give. his words, which 
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would require too much spabe, but the sabfltauee of hSf 
Btory was briefly this. 

As has been alluded to already, the principal chiefs, oa 
a suggestion of Bear's Meat, had followed the yodng meo 
down the Kalamazoo, dividing themselves 1^ a part of their 
body's crossing the stream at the first favourable spot. In 
this way the Indians proceeded, sweeping the river before 
them, and examining every plaee that seemed capable of 
concealing a canoe. Runners were kept in constant mo- 
tion between the several parties^ in order to let the'state of 
the search be known to all ; and, feigning to be one of 
these very men, Pigeonswing had held communication with 
several whom he purposely met, and to whom he imparted 
such invented information as contributed essentially to send 
the young men forward on a false scent Iq this way, the 
main body of the sarages descended the river some sixty 
miles, following its windings, in the first day and a half. 
Here Pigeonswing left them, turning his own face up stream, 
in order to rejoin his friends. Of Peter he had no know- 
ledge ; neither knowing, nor otherwise learning, what bad 
become. of the great chief. On his way up stream, Pigeons- 
wing met several more Indians; runners like himself, or at 
he seemed to be ; or scouts kept on the look-out for the 
fugitives. He had no difficulty in deceiving these men. 
None of them had been of Crowsfeadier's party, and he 
was a stranger to them all. Igfiorant of his red character, 
they received his information without distrust, and the 
orders he pretended to convey were obeyed by them with* 
out the smallest hesitation. In this way, then, Pigeonswing 
contrived to send all the scouts he met away from the river, 
by telling them that there was reason to think the pale-faces 
had abandoned the stream, and that it was the wish of Bear's 
Meat that their trail should be looked for in the interior. 
This was the false direction that he gave to all, thereby 
succeeding better even than he had hoped in clearing the 
banks of toe Kalamazoo of observers and foes. Neverthe- 
less, many of those whom he knew to be out, some quite; 
in the rear of the party, and others in its front, and at no 
great distance from them, he did not meet ; of course he* 
could not get his false directions to their ears* There were, 
in fact, so many of the Indians apd so few of the whites, 
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tl»t it was aa easjr mat^r to oover the patb wkh joaoff 
warrior^, any one party of whom would be strong enough 
to capture two men, and as many women. 

Having told the' tale of his ovm doings, Pigeonswing 
next came to his proposition for the mode of future pro- 
ceeding. He proposed that the family should get into the 
canpes that very night,\and commence its flight by going 
down the stream directly towards its foes! This sounded 
strangely, but there did not seem' to be any alternative. 
A march across^ the peninsula woiild be too much for the 
females, and there was .the" certainty that their trail would 
be found. It may seem strange to those who are unac* 
quainted with the American Indian and his habits, to 
imagine that, in so large an expanse, the signs of the pas- 
sage of so small a party might not escape detection ; but 
such was the case. To one unaccustomed to the vigilance 
and intelligence of these savages, it must appear just as 
probable that the vessel could be followed through the 
wastes of the ocean, by means of its wake, as that the foot- 
.prints should be so indelible as to furnish signs that can 
be traced for days. Such, however, is the fact, and Ho 
one understood ii better than the Chippewa. He was also 
aware that the country towards Ohio, whither the fugitives 
would naturally direct their course, now that the English 
were in possession of Detroit, must soon be a sort of bat« 
tle-ground, to which most of the warriors of that region 
would eagerly repair. Under all the circumstances, there- 
fore, he advised the flight by means of the river. Le 
Bourdon reasoned on all he heard, and, still entertaining 
some of his latent distrust of Peter, and willing to get 
beyond his reach, he soon acquiesced in the proposition, 
and came fully into the plan. 

It was now necessary to re-load the canoes. This was 
done in the course of the day, and every arrangement was 
made, so as to be ready for a start as soon as the darkness 
set in^ Everybody was glad to move, though all were 
aware of the extent of the hazard they run. The females, 
in particular, felt their hearts beat, as each, in her hus- 
band's canoe, issued out of the cover into the open river. 
Pigeonswing took the lead^ paddling with a slow, but 
steady sweep of his arm, and keeping as close as was coa« 
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fenient to one bank. By adopting this precautkn, %M 
dfectoal^y concealed the cttK>es from the ejes oT all on 
that side of the riyer, unless they stood directly on its 
naargin, and had the aid of the shadows to help conceal 
them from any who might happen to be on tiie other. 
In this way, then, the party proceeded, passing the site of 
the hut, and the grove of the Openings around it, onde* 
lected. As the rirer necessarily flowed through the lowest 
fend, its banks were wooded much of the way, which 
afforded great protection to the fugitives; aod tins s^ 
much the more because these woods often grew in swamps 
where the scouts would not be likely to resort. 

About midnigbt the canoes reached the first rift. A» 
honr was lost in unloading and in refoa^ng^ the canoes, 
and in passtng the difficulties at that point. As soon as 
this was done, the party re^mbarked, and resorted once 
more to the use of the paddle, in order to gain a particular 
sheltered reach of the rirer previously to llrer return of light. 
This was effected successfblly, and the party landed. 

It now appeared that Pigeonswing had chosen aiiotber 
swamp, as a place of concealment lor 1^ fugitives'to use 
during the day. These swamps, through which the river 
wound its way in short reaches, were admirably adapted 
to such purposes. Dark, sombre, and hardly penetrable 
on the side of the land, they were little likely to be entered 
after a fh-st examination. Nor was it at all probable that 
females, in particular, would seek a refuge in such a placer 
But the Chippewa had found the means to obviate the 
natural obstacles of the low land. There were serera! 
•pots where the water from the river set back into the 
swamp, forming so many little creeks } and into the largest 
of one of these he pushed his canoe, the others following 
where he led. By resorting to such means, the shelter 
now obtained was more complete, perhaps, than that pre- 
viously left. 

Pigeonswing forced his F^fit boat up the shaHfow inlet, 
• tmtt! he reached a bit of dry land, where he thought up, 
announcing titat as the abrding-place during the day. triad 
enoagh was every one to get on shore, ni a spot that pro- 
mised security, after eight hours of unremitted paddling 
Uid of painful excitement. Notwithstanding the rifts and 
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tmrylng^hiotB ihey had met, and beat ohi^ad to ovaiw 
come, le Boardcm calcalated that tbey had made as maoy 
as thirty miles m the course of that one mght This was 
a great movement, and to all appearances it had been 
-miule without detection. As for the Chippewa, he was 
qaite costent, and no sooner waa his canoe secured, than 
he Hghted his pipe and sat down to its enjoyment with an 
air €« composure and satisfaction. 

** And here, you think, Pigeomwisg, that we shall be 
safe daring the day V* demanded le Bourdon, approaching 
the fallen tree on which the Indian had taken his seat 

"Sartain — no Pottawatlomie come here. Too wet. 
DonH like wet. An't duck, or goos&^ike dry land, juss 
like squaw. Dis good 'baecy. Bourdon — hope you got 
more for friend.'' 

'< 1 hare enough for us ail, Pigeonawtng, and you shall 
have a full share. Now, tell me ; what will be your next 
move, and where do you intend -us to pass the morrow?'' 

<<'Juss like diss. Plenty of swamp, Bourdon, on Kekala- 
ma2oo.* Run canoe in swanq> ; den safe 'nough. Injins 
won't look 'ere. 'cause he don't know whereabout loolf. 
Don't like swamp. Great danger down at mouth of river.'' 

^' So ft has seemed to me, Uhippewa. The Injins must 
be there in a strong force, and we shall imd it no CMy 
matter to get through them. How do you propose to do 
it?" 

** Go by in night. No udder way. When can't aoe, 
can't see* Dere plenty of rush dere; dat good t'ing, md 
p'raps dat help us. Rush good cover for canoe. Expec*, 
when we get down 'ere, to get sdme scalp, too. Pl«ity oi 
Pottawattomie about dat lodge, sartain ; and it very hard 
if don't get some on him scalp. You mean stop, and dig 
up cdche ; eh, Bourdon ?" 

The cool, quiet manner in which Pigeonawiag revealed 
his own plans, and enquired into those of his friend, had 
at least the effbct to revive the confidence of le Bourdcm. 
He could not think the danger very great so long as one 
so experienced as the Chippewa fdt so much coniideiice in 

* This J8 the tme Indian word, though the whitea have aeeu flt 
to omit the firtt syllable. 
Vol. 11. — 16 
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hisownfiinireproeatdiDgs; and, after tdking a short tkM 
longer with this otan, the bee-hunter went to seek Mar- 
gery, in order to impart to her a doe portion of his owa 
hopes. 

The sisters were preparing the breakfast. This was 
done without the use of fire, it being too hazardous to p^*- 
niit smoke to rise above the tops of the trees. Many is 
the camp that has been discovered by the smoke, which 
can be seen at a great distance, and is a certain sign of the 
presence of man, when it ascends in threads, or such small 
columns as denote a domestic fire beneath. This is very 
different from the clouds that float above the burning 
prairies, and which all, at once, impute to their true origin. 
The danger of using fire had been so much guarded against, 
by our fugitives, that the cooking of the party had been 
done at night; the utmost. caution having been used to 
prevent the fire itself fi'om being seen, and care taken to 
extinguish it long before the return of day. A supply of 
cold meat was always on hand, and had it not been, the 
fugitives would have known how to live on berries, or, at 
need, to fast : anything was preferable, being exposed to 
certain capture. 

As soon as the party had broken their fast, arrangements 
were made for recruiting nature by sjeep^ As for Pigeons- 
wing, Indian-like, he had eaten enormously, no reasonable 
quantity of venison sufficing to appease his appetite ; and 
when he bad eaten, he lay down in the bottom of his canoe 
and slept. Similar dispositions were made of their persons, 
by the rest, and half an hour after the meal was ended, 
all there were in a profound sleep. No watch was con- 
sidered necessary, and none was kept. 

The rest of the weary is sweet. Long hours passed, 
ere any one there awoke ; but no sooner did the Chippewa 
move, than all the rest were afoot It was now late in the 
day, and it was time to think of taking the meal that was 
to sustain them through the toil and fatigues of another 
arduous night. This was done, t je necessary preparations 
being made for a start ere the sun had set. The canoes 
were then shoved as near the mouth of the inlet, as it was 
safe to go while the light remained. Here they stopped, 
and a consultation took place, as to the manner of pro- 
ceeding. 
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No sooner did the shades of evening close around the 
place, than the fugitives again put forth. The night 
•was clouded and dark, and so much of the waj now lay 
through forests, thiat there was little reason to apprehend 
detection. The chief causes of delay were the rifts, and 
the portages, as had been the case the night before. Luckily^ 
le Bourdon had been up and down the stream so often, 
as to be a very tolerable pilot in its windings. He assumed 
the control, and by midnight the greatest obstacle to that 
evening's progress was overcome. At the approach of day, 
Pigeonswing pointed out another creek, in another swamp, 
where the party found a refuge for the succeeding day. 
In this manner four nights were passed on the river, and 
as many days in swamps, without discovery. The Chip- 
pewa had nicely calculated his time and his distances, and 
not the smallest mistake was made. Each morning a place 
-of shelter was reached in sufficient season ; and each night 
the fugitives were ready for the start as the day shut in. 
In this manner, most of the river was descended, until a 
distance that could be easily overcome in a couple of hours 
of paddling, alone remained between the party and the 
fioouth of the stream. Extreme caution was now necessary, 
for signs of Indians in the neighbourhood had been detected 
at several points, in the course of the last night's work. 
On one occasion, indeed, the escape was so narrow as to 
be worth recording. 

It was at a spot where the stream flowed through a forest 
denser than common, that Pigeonswing heard voices on 
the river, ahead of him. One' Indian was calling to an- 
other, asking to be set across the stream in a canoe. It 
vvas too late to retreat, and so much uncertainty existed as 
to the nearness, or distance, of the danger, that the Chip- 
pewa deemed it safest to bring all three of his canoes 
tpgether, and tb let them float past the point suspected, or 
rather known^ to be occupied by enemies. This was done, 
with the utmost car.e. The plan succeeded, though not 
without running a very great risk. The canoes did float 

Sast unseen, though there was a minute of time when le 
tourdon fancied by the sounds, that savages were talking 
to each other, within a hundred feet of his ears. Additional 
security however was felt in consequence of the circum- 
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Bttnoe, mce ike pursuers mofit imagine die river bdow 
them to be free firom the pursued. 

The bidt thai morning vras made earlier than had been 
the practice previooaly; This was done because the remain* 
ing distance was so small, that in continuing to advance^ 
the party would have tncurred the risk of reaching the 
mouth of the river by daylight. This was to be avoided ok 
every account, but principally because it was (>f great ira* 
portance to oonceal from the savag^ the direction taken. 
Were llie chiefs certain that their intended victims were 
on Lake Michigan, it would be possible for them to send 
parties across the isthmus, that should reach points on Lake 
Huron, days in advance of the arrival of the bee-huntar and 
his friends in the vietnity of Saginaw, or Pointe aux Barques^ 
ttx instance, and where the canoes wourd be almost certana 
to pass near the shore, laying their ambushes to accomplish 
these ends. It was thought very material, therefore, to 
conceal the movements, even after the lake mi^ be reach- 
ed, though le Bourdon had not a^louht of his canoes much 
outsailing those of the savages. The Indians are not very 
skilful in the use of sails, while the bee-hunter knew how 
to manage a bark canoe in rough water, with^ unusual skili 
In the common acceptation, he was no sailor ; but, in bis 
4ywn peculiar craft, there was not a man living who could 
excel him in dexterity or judgment. 

The halting- pi ace that morning was hot in a swamp, fiys 
none offered at a suitable distance from the mouth of the 
river. On the contrary, it was in a piece of Opening, 
that was tolerably well garnished with trees, however, and 
through which ran a small brook that poured its tribute into 
the Kalamazoo. The Chippewa "had taken notice of this 
brook, which was large enough to receive the canoes, where 
tliey might be concealed in the rushes. A favourable copse, 
Surrounded with elders, afforded a covered space on shore, 
and these advantages were improved for an encampment. 

Instead of seeking his rest as usual, pn reaching this 
cover, Pigeonswiag left the party on a scout. He walked 
up the brook some distance, in order to conceal his trail, 
and then struck across the Opening, taking the direction 
westward, or towards the river's mouth. As for le Bour- 
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don and his friends, they ate and slept as usual, undisturb- 
ed ; but arose some hours before the close of day. 

Thus far, a great work had been accomplished. The 
canoes had descended the stream with a success that was 
only equalled by the hardihood of the measure, conducted 
by an intelligence that really seemed to amount to an in* 
stinct. PigecMMwing carried a map of the Kalamazoo in 
his head, and seemed never at a loss lo know where to find 
the particular place he sought. It is true, he had roamed 
through those Openings ever since he was a child ; and an 
Indian seldom passes a place susceptible of being made of 
use to his habits, that he does not take such heed of its 
peculiarities, as to render him the master of all its facili« 
ties. 

Margery was now full of hope, while the bee-hunter was 
filled w^h apprehensions. She saw all things cauleur de 
rose, for she was young, happy, and innocent ; but he better 
understood that they wese just approAcbii^ the most serious 
moment of their flight. He knew the vigilance of the 
American sata^, and couM not deceive hiinself on the 
subject of the danger they must run. The mouth of the 
riter was just the plaoe that, of all others, would be the 
closest watched, vad to pass it vrofM require not only all 
their skill and courage, but somewhat of the fostering care 
of- Providence. It might be done with success, though the 
ebaiiee» were much against tX^ 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Yes ! we hare need to bid oar hopes repose 

On A^me protecting influence ; here confined, <2 

Life hath no healing balm for mental woes ; 

Earth is too narrow for ttie immortal mind. 

Our spirits burn to mingle with the day, 

As exiles panting for their native coast; 

Yet lured by every wild-flower from their way, 

And shrinking from the gulf that must be crossed; 

Death hovers round us— -in the zephyr*s sigh 

As in the storm he oomes — and lo I Eternity ! 

M»8. HxMAva, 

It was probably that inherent disposition to pry into 
unknown things, which is said to mark her sex, and which 
was the weakness assailed by the serpent when he deluded 
Ere into disobedience, that now tempted Margery to go 
beyond the limits which Pigeonswing had set for her, with 
a view to explore and ascertain what might be found with- 
out. In doing this, however, she did not neglect a certain 
degree of caution, and avoided exposing her person as 
much as possible. 

Margery had got to the very verge of prudence, so far as 
the cover was concerned, when her steps were suddenly 
arrested by a most unexpected and disagreeable sight An 
Indian was seated on a rock within twenty feet of the 
place where she stood. His back was towards her, but 
she was certain it could not be Pigeonswing, who had gone 
in a contrary direction, while the frame of this savage was 
much larger and heavier than that of the Chippewa. His 
rifle leaned against the rock, near his arm, and the toma> 
hawk and knife were in his belt ; still Margery thought, so 
far as she could ascertain, that he was not in his war-paint» 
as she knew was the fact with those whom she had seen at 
Prairie Round. The attitude and whole deportment of this 
stranger, too, struck her as remarkable. Although our he- 
roine stood watching him for several minutes, almost 
breathless with terror and anxiety to learn his object, he 
never stirred even a limb in all that time. There he sate. 
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motionless as the rock on which he had phced himself; a 
picture of solitude and reflection ! 

It was evident, moreover, that this stranger also sought 
a species of concealment, as- well as the fugitives. It is 
true he had not buried himself in a cover of bushes ; bat 
his seat was in a hollow of the ground where no one could 
liave seen him, from the rear or on either side, at a dis- 
tance a very little greater than that at which Margery 
stood^ while his front was guarded from view by a line of 
bushes- that fringed the margin of the stream. Marias, 
pondering on the mutations of fortune, amid the ruins of 
Carthage, could scarcely have presented a more striking 
object than the immoveable form of ^ this stranger. At 
Jength the Indian slightly turned his head, when his 
observer, to her great surprise, saw the hard, red, but 
noble and expressive profile of the well-known features of 
Peter. 

In an instant all Margery's apprehensions vanished, and 
hef hand was soon li^tly laid on the shoulder of her 
friend. Notwithstanding the suddenness of this touch, the 
great chief msgiifested ho alarm. He turned his head 
slowly, and when he saw the bright countenance of the 
charming bride, his smile met hers in pleased recognition. 
There was no start, no exclamation, no appearance of sur- 
prise ; on the contrary, Peter seemed to meet his pretty 
young friend much as a matter of coarse, and obvious^ 
with great satisfaction. 

"How lucky this is, Peter!" exclaimed the breathless 
Margery. <* Bourdon's mind will now be at rest, for he 
was afraid you had gone to join our enemies ; Bear's Memt 
and his party." 

" Yes ; go and stay wid *em. So bess. Now dey fink 
Peter all on deir side. But nebber forget you, young 
Blossom." 

" I believe you, Peter ; for I feel as if you are a true 
friend. How lucky that we should meet here !" 

'* No luck at all. Come a purpose. Pigeonswing tfeU 
roe where you be, so come here. Juss so." 

"Then you expected to find us in this cover! and what 
have you to tell us of our enemies ?" 

" Plenty of dem, AH about mout' of river. All aboot 
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woods and opeain's, here. More dan jrou count T'ink 
of DUttin' but get your scalp." 

^ "Ah I Peter j — why is it that you red men wish so 
much to take our lives ? — and why have you destroyed the 
Biissionary» a pious Christian, who wished for nothing but 
your good f" 

Peter bent bis eyes to the earth, and for more than a 
minute he made no reply. He was much moved, however, 
as wae visible in his countenance, which plainly denoted 
that strong emotions were at work within. 

" Blossom, listen to my words," he, at length, answered. 
" They are such as a fader would speak to his daughter. 
You my daughter. Tell you so, once ; and what Injin say 
once, he say alway. Poor, and don't know much, but 
know how to do as he say he da Yes, you my daughter ! 
Bear's Meat can't touch yoti, widout he touch me. Bour- 
don your husband ; you his squaw. Husband and squaw 
go togedder, on same path. Dat f'tghL But, Blossom, 
listen. Dere is Great Spirit. Injin believe dat as well as 
pde-iace. See dat 19 sa Dere is Great Wicked Spirit, 
too. Feel dat, too ; can't help it. For twenty winter dat 
Great Wicked Spirit stay close to my side. He put his 
hadd before one of my ear, and he put hip mout' to tudder. 
Keep whisper, whisper, whisper, day and night, nebber stop 
whisper. Tell me to kill pale-face, wherever I find him. 
Bess to kill hinu If didn't kill pale-face, pale-face kiH 
Injin. No help for it. Kill ole man, kill young man ; kiH 
ts^uaws, p^^^oose and all. Smash eegs and break up 'e 
nest. Dat what he whii^r, day and night, for twentj 
.wioters. Whisper so much, was force to b'lieve him. Bad 
to have too much whisper of same t'ing in ear, Den, I 
want scalp. Coiddn't have .too much scalp. Took much 
scalpw AU pale-face scalp. Heart grow hard. Great 
pleasure was to kill pale-face. Dat feeling last, Blossom, 
till I see you. Feel like fader to you, and don't want your 
scalp. Won'er great deal why I feel so, but do feel so. 
Dat my natur'. Still want all udder pale-face scalp. Want 
Bourdon scalp, ijouch as any." 

A slight eicolamation from his companion, which could 
scarcely be called a scream, caused the Indian to cease 
ji!pa«ikifig, when tlie fwo looked towards each other, and 
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ilietr efes meU Miigery, hotreirer^ sav none of iboao 

taaong gjeatns of ferocity, which had so often troublecl 
er, iti the first few weeks of their acquaintance; in tb^ 
fitead, an expression of subdued atiltiejt)^! and an earnest* 
ness of inquiry that seemed to say how much the chiefs 
heart yearned to know more on that mighty subjeet towards 
which his thoughts had lately been turned. The mutual 
|rlance sufficed to renew the coi^cleiuie oat heroine was 
Very reluctant to felinquish, while it awakened afresh all 
of Peter^s parental concern in the welfare of the interesting 
yaung woman at his side. 

** But, this feeling has leil you, Peter, and you no longet 
Wish Bourdon^s scalp/' said Margery, hastily. ** Now he 
la my husband, he is yopr son." 

** Dat good, pVaps," answered the Injin.f *^ but dat not « 
reason, nudder. Blossom. You right, too. t)on't. want 
Bourdon scalp any longeri Dat true. But don't want anjf 
scalp, any more. Heart grow soft— an* t hard, now." 

" 1 wish I could let you understand, Peter, how much 
I rejoice to hear. this! I have never felt afraid of yon, cm 
my own account, though I will own that I have sometimes 
feared that the dreadful cruel stories which are told of 

four enmity to my colour are not altogether without trutk 
fow, you tell me vou are the white man's friend, and thai 
you no longer Wish to injure him. These are blessed 
words, Peter ; and humbly do I thank God, through his 
4i>les5ed Son, that I have lived to hear them !" 

" Dat Son make me feel so," returned the Indian, earn- 
estly. ** Yes, juss so. My heart was hard, till medicine* 
priest tell dat tradition of Son of Great Spirit — how he di0 
for all tribes and nations, and ask his fader to do good to 
dem ^at take his life— dat won'erful tradition. Blossom! 
Sound like song of wren in my eaf--sweeter dan mocking* 
bird when he do his bess. Yes, dat won'erful. He true^ 
too; for medicine^priest ask his.Manitou to bless Injin, 
Juss as Injin iift tomahawk to take his life. I see'd and 
heard dat, myself. All, wcHi'erful, won'erful !" 

** It was the Spirit of God that enabled poor Mr. Amen 
to, do that, Peter ; and it is the Spirit of God thi^t teaches 
you to see and feel the beauty of such an act Without 
the aid of that Spirit, we are helpless as children; with it, 
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Mrofig as giatats. I do not wonder, at all, tfaat di^ 9^^ 
missionary was able to pray tot his enemies with his dyin|r 
breath. Qod gave him strength to do so." 

Margery spdce»as she felt, earnestly and with emphasis. 
Her cheeks flashed with the strength of her feelings, and 
Peter gazed on her with a species of reveretice and wonder. 
Thebeanty of this charming young woman waspleasing rather 
than brilliant, depending much on expression for its power. 
A heightened colodr greatly increased it, and when, as in 
this instance, the eyes reflected the tints of the cheeks, one 
might have journeyed days in oldef r^ions, without find* 
ing her eqUaJ in personal attractions. Much as he admired 
her, however, Peter had no«lr that on his mind which ren- 
dered her beauty but a secondary object with him. His 
soul had been touched by the nnseen, but omnipresent, 
power of the Holy Spirit, and his companion's language 
and fervbur contributed largely in keeping alive his interest 
in what he felt. 

" Nebber know Injin do dat — " said Peter, in a slow, 
deliberative sort of way ; " no, nebber know Injin do so. 
Alway curse and hate his enemy, and nloss when about to 
lose his scalp. Den, feelin 's hottest. Den, most want to 
use tomahawk on his enemy. Den, most feel dat he hate 
him. But, not so wid medicine-priest. Pray for Injin ; 
ask Great Spirit to do him all 'e good he can ; juss as Idjin 
was goin' to strike. Won'erful, won'erful'^tnost won'erful 
dat, in my eyes. Blossom, you know Peter. He your 
fader. He take you, and make you his daughter. His 
heart is soft to you, Blossom. But, he nuttin' but poor 
Injin, douffh a great chief. What he know? Pale-face 
pappoose know more dan Injin chief. Dat come from 
Great Spirit, too. fie wanted it so, and it is SO4 Our 
chiefs say dat Great Spirit love Injin. May be so. T'ink 
he love ebbery body ; but he can't love Injin as miich as 
he love pale-fiice,*or he would n't let red-man know so little. 
Don't count wigwams, and towns, and canoes, and powder, 
and lead, as proof of Great Spirit's love. Pale-foce got 
hiore of dese dan Injin. Dat I see and know, and dat I 
feel. But it no matter. Injin used to be poor, and don't 
care. When used to be poor, den used to it. When used 
to be rich, den jt hard not to be rteh. All use. Injin 
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Aatk^t eare.. But it bad not to know. Tm wacrto^ — ^I'm 
hunter — ^I'm great chief. You squaw — you young*— you 
know 6o much as squaw of chief. But you know most. I 
feel ashaitied to kilow so little. Want to know morti* 
Want to know most how 'e Son of Great Spirit die for all 
tribe, and pray to his fader to bless 'em dat kill him. Dat 
what Peter now want moss to know !'' 

" I wish I was better able to teach you, Peter, from the 
l>bttom of my heart; but the little 1 do know you shall hear. 
1 would not deny you for a thousand worlds, for I believe 
the Holy Spirit has touched your heart, and that you will 
become a new man. Christians believe that all must be- 
come new men, who are to live in the other worlds tn the 
presence of God.'* 

" How can dat be ? Peter soon be ole — ^how can ole 
man grow young ag'in f - 

*' The meaning of this is that we mufit so change in feel- 
ings, as no longer to be the same persons. The tnings that 
we loved we must hate, and the tnings that we hated, or at 
least neglected, we must love. When we feel this change 
in our hearts, then may we hope that we love and reverence 
the Great Spirit, and are living under his holy care.'' 

Peter listened with the attention of an obedient and re- 
spectful child. If meekness, humility, a wish to learn the 
truth, and a devout sentiment towards the Creator, are so 
many indications of the ** new birth," then might this sa- 
vage be said to have been truly '< born again." Certainly 
he was no jonger the same man, in a moral point of view^ 
and of this he was himself entirely conscious. To him the 
wonder was what had produced so great and so sudden a 
change I But the reply he made to Margery will, of itself, 
sufficiently express his views of his own case. 

'* An Injin like a child," he said meekly, " nebber know. 
Even pale-face squaw know more dan . great chief Neb- 
ber feel as do now. Heart soil as young squaw's. Don't 
hate anybody, no more. Wish well to all tribe, and colour, 
and nation. Don't hate Bri'sh, don't hate Yankee ; don't 
hate Cherokee, even. Wish 'em all well. Don't know 
dat heart is strong enough to ask Great Spirit to do 'em 
«11 good, if dey want my scsdp^^'raiM'dat too mueh for 
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« it is, indeed, Peier ; and if you will get dama on yoof 
knees, and hnmUe your thoughts, and pray to God ta 
Bttengtfa^ you in these good leeliags^ he wHl be sure te 
do it, and make yon^ altogether, a new man.'* - 

Peter looked wistfully at Mar^fery, and Uien turned i^ 
eyes towards the earth. Afier sitting in a thoughtful mood 
for 8<»ne time, he again regarded Ms oomp^nion^ sayii^ 
with the simplicity of a child, 

** DonH know now to do dat| Blossom. Heaf mediciae* 
priest of pale-faces pray, l^ome time, bat poor Injia doa'l 
know enough to e^ak to Great Spirit. You speak to Gre^it 
Spirit for him* He know your voice, Blossom, and listen 
to what you say ; but he won't hear Peter> who has so long 
hated his enemy. P'raps he angry if he hear Peter speak." 

''In that you are mistaken^ Peter» The ears of the 
Lord are ever open to our prayers^ when put up in sin* 
cerity, as I feel certain that yours will now be. But, after 
I have told you the meaning of what I am about to say, 
I will pray with you and for you. It is best that you should 
begin to do this, as soon as you can." 

Margery then slowly repeated to Peter the words of the 
Lord's prayer. She gave him its history, and explained 
the meaning of several of its words that might otherwise 
have been unintelligible to him, notwithstanding his tok* 
rable proficieney in £nglish-^a proficiency that nad greatly 
increased in the last few weeks, in consequence of his ccm^ 
stant communications with those who spoke it habitually. 
The word ** trespasses" in particular, was somewhat diffictiit 
for the Indian to ccHnprehend, but Margery perserered 
until she succeeded in giving her scholar t^erably a6C»» 
rate ideas of the meaning of each term. Then she told 
the Indian to kneel with her, and, for the ^rsl time in his 
life, that man c^the Op^ngs^and Prairies, lifted his voioe 
in prayer to the one God. It is true that Peter had oUsn 
before, mentally asked fwFours of his Manitou ; but the re^ 
<tuest8 were altogether of a Worldly character, and the 
being addressed was inriested with attributes very different 
from those whi<^h he HoW understood to belong to the Lord 
of He«refi and Eaftk Nor was the spirit in asking, at«Il 
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like B&imSv We do not wish to be anderstood lis saying 
that this Indian was already a fuH convert to Christianity^ 
which contains many doctrines of which he had not the 
most distant idea ; bat his heart had nndergone the first 
step in the great change of conversion, and he was now as 
humble as he had once been proud ; as Imeek, as he had 
form<srly been fierce ; and he felt that certain proof of an 
incipient love of the Creator, in a similar feeling towards 
all the works of his hands» 

When Peter arose from his knees, after repeating the. 
prayer to Margery's slow leadings it was with the depend- 
ence of a child on the teaching of its mother. Physically^ 
he w>as the man he ever had been. He was able to endure 
fatigue, as sinewy in his iVame, and as capable* of fasting 
and of sustaining fHtigue, as in his most warlike days; but 
morally the change was great indeed. Instead of the ob* 
stinate confidence in himself and his traditions, which had 
once so much distinguished this chief, there was sUbstitiited 
an humble distrust of his own judgment, that rendered Jiim 
singularly indisposed to rely on his personal views, in any 
matter of conscience, and he was truly become a child in all 
that pertained to his religious belief. In good hands, and 
Under more advantageous circumstances, the moral ioH 
provement of Peter would have been great ; but, situated 
as he was, it could not be said to amount to much more 
than a very excellent commencement. 

All this time botii Peter and Margery had been too 
intent OH their feelings. and employment, to take mueh 
heed to the precautions necessary to their concealment. 
The sun was setting ere they arose, and then it was that 
Peter m.ade the important discovery that they were ob- 
served by two of the young men of th6 Pottawattamies ; 
scouts kept out by Bear's Meat to look for the fugitives. 

The Ume was, when Peter would not have hesitated to 
use his rifie on these unwelcome intruders ; but the better 
spirit that had come over him now led him to adopt a very 
different Course. Motioning to the young men, he ordered 
them to retire^ while he led Margery within the coyer of 
the bushes. Formerly, Peter would not have scrupled to 
resort to deception, in order to throw these two young men 
on a wrong scent, and get rid of them in that mode; but 
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BOW he had a rductance to deceive; and, so sooner diid 
they iall back at his beckoning, than be foHowed Margery 
to the camp. The latter was giving her husband a hurried 
aeeoaot of what had just happened, as Peter joined then. 

** Our oamp is known I" exdaiflied the bee^bonter the 
instant he beheld the Indian. 

" JusB so. Pottawattamie see tfqoaiw, and go and tdl 
his chief. Dat sartain," answered Peter « 

"What is there to be donet— Fi|^t for our live^ 
or HfV 

** Qet in canoe quick as can. It take dem young men 
hatf boor to reach place where chief be. In dat half hour 
we muss go as fer as we can. No good to stay here* 
lUB comb, in about one hour." 

liO Bourdon knew his position wdl enough to under* 
stand this. Neverthdess there were several serious objec<« 
tiotis to an inmediate flight. Pigeonswing was absent, 
and the bee^hunter did not like the notion of leaving him 
behind, for various reasons. Then it was not yet ^ark ; 
and to Ascend the river by daylight appeared like ad^ 
vaneing into the jaws of the lion, designedly. Nor was 
le Bdunlon at his ease on the subject of Peter. His sudden 
appearance, the insufficient and far from clear account of 
ttargery, and the extraordinary course advised, served to 
renew ancient distrusts, and to render him reluctant to 
move. But, of one thing there could be no doubt Their 
present position must be known, fbrlViargery had seen the 
two strange Indians with her own eyes, and a search might 
soon be expected. Under all the circumstances, tbereRn^, 
our hero reluctantly complied with Margery's reiterated 
solicftattons, and they ail got iiito the canoes. 

"1 do not half like this movement, Peter,'^ said )e Bouiw 
don, as he shoved his own light craft down the brook, pre- 
viously to entering the river. "I hope il may turn out to 
be better than it looks, and that you can keep uis out of the 
han^ of our enemies. Remember, it is broad daylight^ 
and that red men are plenty two or three miles below us." 

^f Yes, know dat. But, muss go. Injin too plenty here, 
soon. Yes, muss <go. Bourdon^ why you can't ask bee, 
now, what foess t'ing for you to do, eh t 'Good time, now, 
«dk bee to tail what he know.'' 
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Tlie beo4iaater mad^ 00 ri^y > but kis pretty wife raised 
her hund, invdantariiyy as i{ to tii^lore the ladiaa to for- 
bear. ]Peter #aa a lit^Ae bewildered^ for, as yet^ he did 
not underMaffdtiiat a belief i» necromancy was not eitactly 
compatible with the notions of the Christian's Providence. 
In his ignoranee^ how much was be Worse off than the 
wisest of our ra^t Will any discreet man who has 
ever paid close aUcsntion to the poWer of the somnanibnie) 
deny that there is a mystery about such a person that ex> 
ceeds all our means of exj^anation i That there are de^ 
gr^es in the extent of this power^ that there are false^ as 
well as tru^ somnambulesj d) who have attended to the 
subject n^ust allows but> a deriding disbelieyer in oar own 
person onc^> we have Binee seen that which no laws, known 
to us, can explain, and Which we aire certain is not the 
Mibject of collusion^ as we must have been a party to the 
fraud oursdves^ were any such prattised% . To deny the 
evidence of our sensigs is an act of greater weakness than 
to believe that there are mysteries connetsted with our mo- 
|:al and physical being, that human sagacity has not yet 
been able to penetrate^ and We repudiate the want of man- 
liness that shrinks f^om giving its testimony when once 
convinced, through an apprebension of bdng derided, as 
weaker than those who withh€4d their belief. We knoiff 
that our own thoughts have been explained and rendered, 
by a somnambuk, under circumstances that will not admit 
of any information by means known to us by other princi- 
pies; and Whattever others knay think on the subject, we are 
perfectly conscious that no cdlusion did or could exist. 
Why, then, are we to despise the poor Ihdian because he 
9till fancied le Bourdon Could hold communication with his 
bees? We happen to be belter informed, and there may 
be beings who are aware of the as yet hidden laws of ani- 
tnai .magnetism-chidden as respects ourselves, though 
known to tbem-^-rand who fally comprehend Varions mis- 
takes and misappreh^siotts connected with our impressioai» 
on this subject, that escape our means of detection. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Peter, in his emergency, 
turned to those bees, in the hope that they might prove of 
assistance, or that Margery silently rebuked him for the 
weakness^ in the manner menttiened* 
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Although it wa^ still light, the sun Wa^ near seUiiif 
when the canoes glided into the fiver. Fortunately for tlfe 
fugitives the banks were densely wooded, and the stream 
of great widths a little lake in facti and there was not muck 
danger of their being seen until they got near the moath ; 
nor then, even, should they once get within the cover of 
the wild rice^ and of the rushes. There Was no retreat, 
however; and after paddling some distance, in order to get 
beyond the observation of any scout who might approach 
the place where they had last been seen, the canoes were 
brought close together, and sufTefed to jQoat before a smart 
breeze, so as not to reach the mouth of the stream before 
the night closed around them. Everything appeared so 
tranquil, the solitude Was so profound, and their progress 
so smooth and uninterrupted, that a certain amount of com 
fidenoe revived in the breasts of all, and efen the bee^hunter 
had hopes of eventual escapci 

A oonversation now occurred, tn which Peter was ques* 
tioned concerning the manner in which he had been oe* 
cupied during his absence ; an absence that had given le 
Bourdon so much concern. Had the chief been perfectly 
explicit, he would have confessed that fully one-half of his 
waking thoughts had been occupied in thinking of the 
death of the Son of Gk)d, of the missionary's prayer for his 
enemies, and of the sublime morality connected with such 
a religion. It is true Peter did not, could not, indeed, 
enter very profoundly into the consideration of these sub* 
jects; nor were his notions either very clear, oT orthodox; 
but they were sincere, and the feelings to which they gare 
birth were devout^ Peter did not touch on these circum- 
stances, however, confining his explanations to the purely 
material part of his proceedings. He had remained with 
Bear's Meat^ Crowsfeatbery and the other leading chiefs, 
in order to be at the fountain«head of inforiUation, and to 
interpose his influence should the pale-faces unhappily fall 
into the hands of those who Were so industriously looking 
for them. Nothing had occurred to call his authority out^ 
but a strange uncertainty seemed to reign among the war-* 
riors, concerning the manner in which their intended vie* 
tims eluded their endeavours to overtake them. No trail 
had been discovered, scout afler seout Gomtog in to report 
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a total want, of suecess in their investigatioiis, inland. 
This turned the attention of the Indians still more keenly 
on the river's mouth, it being certain that the canoes could 
not ha?e passed out into the lake pre?ioosly to the arrival 
of the two or three first parties of their young men, who 
had been sent so early to watch that particular outlet. 

Peter informed le Bourdon that bis cache had been dis- 
covered, opened, and rifled of its stores. This was a se- 
vere loss to our hero, and one that would have been keenly 
felt at any other time ; but, just then» he had interests so 
much more important to protect, that he thought and said 
little about tins mishap. The circumstance which gave 
him the most ccmcern was this. Peter stated that Bear's 
Meat had directed about a dozen of his young men to 
keep watch y day and night, in canoes, near the mouth of 
the river, lying in wait among the wild rice, like so many 
snakes in tiie grass. 

The party was so much interested in this conversation 
tiiat, almost insensibly to themselves, they had dropped 
down to the beginning of the rushes and rice, and had got 
rather danger<Misly near to the critical point of their pas- 
sage. As it was still day-light, Peter now proposed pushing 
the canoes in among the plants, and there remaining until 
it might be safer to move. This wad done, accordingly, and 
in a minute or two all three of the little barks were con- 
cealed within the cover. 

The question now was whether the fugitives had been 
observed, but suffered to advance, as every foot they de^ 
Bcended the stream was taking them nearer to their foes. 
Peter did not conceal his apprehension on this point, since 
he deemed it improbable that any reach near the mouth of 
the Kalamazoo was without its look-outs, at a moment so 
interesting. Such was, indeed, the fact, as was afterwards 
ascertained ; but the young men who }iad seen Peter and 
Margery, had given the alarm, passing the word where the 
fugitives were to be found, and the sentinels along this por- 
tion of the stream had deserted their stations, in order to 
be in at the capture. By such delicate and unforeseen 
means does Providence often protect those who are the 
subjects of its especial care, baffling the calculations of 
art, by its own quiet contrd of events. 
17» 
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The bee-luHiter had a feteri^ ^edre to be iMOthi^. 
After remaining in the cover abevn half aa hoar, be pro- 
posed that tbey should get the canoes into one of ^ open 
passages, of which there were many among the plants, aad 
proceed. Peter had more of the patience of an Indiao, 
and deemed the hour too earlj. But le Boiirdon was net 
yet entirely free from distrust of his companion, and telling 
Gersbom to follow^ he began paddling dowA one of tlw 
passages mentioned. This decisive step compelled the rest 
to follow, or to separate from their companions. They 
chose to do the first 

Had le Bourdon possessed more 8elf«0BH»and, and re- 
mained stationary a little longer, he would, rn all proba- 
bility, have escaped altog^hev from a very sevious danger 
that he was now eompelked to nm. Akhough there were 
many of the open places among the plants, they did not 
always communicate with each ether, and it became neoes- 
aary to force the canoes throogh little thickets, in order to 
get out of one into another, keeping the general direction 
of descending the river. It was while effecting the first 
of these changes, that the agitation of the tops of the 
plants caught tbe eye of a look-out on the shore. By sig- 
nals, understood among themselves, this man co.^mlunicated 
his discovery to a canoe that was acting as one of the 
guard-boats, thus giving a general alarm along the whole 
line of sentinels, as well as to the chiefe down at the hut, 
or at tbe naouth of the river. The fierce delight with 
which this news was received, after s« long a delay, foeeame 
ungovernable, and presently yells and ones filled tbe air, 
proceeding from both sides of tbe stream, as w^l as from 
Uie river itself. 

There was not a white parson in those canoes who did 
not conceive that their party was lost, when this clamoor 
was heard. With feter it was different. Instead of ad- 
mitting of alarm, be turned all his faculties to use. While 
le Bourdon himself was nearly in despair, Peter was list- 
ening with his nice ears, to eatoh tbe points on tbe river 
whence the yells arose. For thie banks he cared nothing. 
Tbe danger was from tbe canoes. By the keenness of his 
faculties, the chief ascertained that there were four canoes 
out, and that they wonld have to tun the gauntlet between 
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tkftin^ or escape woold be faopeless. By the icmnds be ate 
became certain that these four canoes were m the riee, t«e 
on each side of the river, and there they would prohafaly 
remain, in expectation that the fugitives would be inoflt 
likely to come down in the cover. 

The decision of Peter was made in a moment It 'was 
now quite dark, and those who were in canoes within the 
rice ccHiid not well see the middle of the stream, even by 
daylight. He determined, therefore, to take the very centre 
of the river, giving his directions to that effect, with preci- 
sion and clearness. The females he ordered to lie dovro, 
each in her own catfoe^ while their husbands alone were lo 
remain visible. Peter hoped that, in the darkness, le Bom^ 
don and Gershom might pass for Indians, on the look-out, 
and under his own immediate command. 

One very important fact was ascertained by le Bourdon, 
as soon as these arrangements were explained and com- 
pieted. The wind on tl:^ lake was blowing fi-om the south, 
and of course was fevourable to those who desired to pro- 
ceed in the opposite direction. This he communicated to 
Margery in a low tone, endeavouring to encourage her by 
ell the means in his power. In. return, the young wife mut» 
tered a few encouraging words to her husband. Every 
''measure was underst<x>d between the parties. In the event 
of a discovery, the canoes were to bury themselves in the 
rice, taking different directions, each man acting for him- 
self. A place of rendezvous was appointed outside, at a 
head-land known to Gershom and le Bourdon, and signals 
were agreed on, by which the latest arrival might know 
that all was safe, there. These points were settled as the 
canoes floated slowly down the stream. 

.Peter took and kept the lead. The night was star-lit and 
clear, but there was no moon. On the water, this made 
but little difference, objects not being visible at any mate- 
rial distance. The chief governed the speed, which was 
moderate, but regular. At the rate he was now going, it 
would require about an hour to carry the canoes into the 
lake. But nearly all of that hour must pass in the midst 
of enemies) 

Half of the period just mentioned elapsed, positively wiUi- 
ent an alarm of any sort. By this time, the party wa 
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«breiit of the qtot where Oershom md le Boardoa kadi 
Merdtd the eanoes in the former adrentare at the mouth 
of the rirer. On the shores, however, a very different 
■eene now ofiered. Then the fire btirned brightly in the 
bat, and the savages could be seen by its light. Now, aM 
was not only dark, but still as death. There was no longer 
any ery, sound, alarm, or foot-fall, audible. The very ak 
teemed charged with uncertainty, and its o&pring appro- 
hennon. 

As they approached nearer and neairer to what was coq>- 
•etred to be the most critical point in the passage, the ca- 
ttoes got closer together ; so close, indeed, that le Bourdon 
and (^shom might oommunicate in very gaarded toBe& 
The utmost care was taken to avoid making any noise; 
since a light and careless Uow from a paddle, on the side 
of a canoe, would be almost certain, now, to betray them. 
Margery and Dorothy could no longer control their feel- 
ings, and each rose in her seat, raising her body so as to 
bring her head above the gunwale of £e canoe, if a bark* 
oanoe can be said to have a gunwale, at all They even 
whispered to each other, endeavouring to glean encourage- 
aent by sympathy. At this instant, occurred the crisis in 
their attempt to esca{>e. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

For an Indian isle she shapes bar way 
With constant mind both night and day : 
She seems to hold her home in view j 
And sails as if the path she knew, 
So calm and- stately in her mocioti 
Across the unfatbomed, trackless ocean. 

WZLMV. 

• It has been said that Peter was in advance. When his 
canoe was nearly abreast of the usual landing at the hut^ 
he saw two canoes coming out from among the rice, and 
distant from him not more than a hundred yards. At a 



yGoogk 



grealer dkta&ce, Indeed; it troiiM not have been easy t<> 
distingnish such an object on the water at all> Instead of 
■attempting to avoid theae two canoea, the chief instantly 
ealJed to tfaetn, drawing the attention of those in tfaein to 
Iriniaeif, speaking bo load at to be easily overheard by those 
who followed. 

** My young men are too late,*' he said* ** The pale* 
faces have b&sa seen in the openings above by onr war-t 
riors, and must soon be here. Let us land, and be ready 
to meet them at the wigwam.^' 

Peter's vt>ice was immediately recognised.. The con^ 
dent, quiet, natural manner in which he spoke sefved to 
mislead those in the canoes; and when he joined them> 
aod entered the passage among the rice that led to the 
landing, preceding the others, this last followed him as re« 
gaiarly as the colt follows its dam. Le Bourdon heard the 
conversation, and understood the movement, though he 
could not see the canoes. Peter continued talking aloud^ 
as he went up the passage, receiving answers to all he said 
from his new companions, his voice serving to let the fugi« 
tires know precisely where they were. All this was under- 
Btood and improved by the last, who lost no time in turning 
the adventure- to account. 

The first impulse of le Bourdon had been to turn and fiy 
ap stream. But, ascertaining that these dangerous ene« 
niies were so fully occupied by Peter as not to see the 
aanoes behind, he merely inclined a little towards the other 
side of the channel, and slackened his rate of movement, 
in order not to come too near. The instant he was 6ati»» 
fied that all three of the canoes in advance had entered the 
passage mentioned) anj) were movidg^ towards the landing, 
he let out, and glided down stream like an arrow. It 
required but half a minute to cross the opening of the pas^ 
sage, but Peter's conversation kept his fc^lowers looking 
ahead, which greatly less^ed the risk. Le Bourdon's 
heart was in his mouth several times, while thus running 
the gauntlet, as it might be ; but fortune favoured them ; 
or^ as Margery more piously understood the circumstances^ 
' a Divine Providence led them in safety past the danger. 

At the mouth of the riv^ both le Bourdon and Gershom 
thought' it highly probable that they should fall in with 
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more look-ouU| and each prepared hia arms San afigiii 
But no canoe waa there, and Ibe ftigitivea were aoon in th« 
lake. Michigan ia a large body of water^ and a bark canoe 
is but a frail craft to put to aea in, when there ia anj windv 
or comniotion. On the preaent ocCaaion, there was a good 
deal of both; so much aa greatljto terrify the femalea 
Of all the craft known, however, one of these e^-shelb 19 
really the safest, if properly managed, among breakers, ot 
amid the combing of seas. We ^f e ottrsGflfes ridden in 
them safely through a surf that wonkl hfif e swaaaped tte 
best man-of-wax cutter that ever loafed } and done it, too, 
without taking on board as mnch water as Would serre ta 
wash one's hands« The light vessel floats on so littie 
of the element, indeed^ that the firam of a large sea has 
scarce a chance of getting above it, or aboard it, the great 
point in the handling being to prevent the canoe from fail** 
ing broad'side to. oy keeping it end-on to the sea, in oar 
opinion, a smart gale might be weathered in one of these 
craft, provided the endurance of a man could bear isp 
against the unceasing watchfulness^ and incessant labooT 
of sweeping with the paddle, in order to prevent faroacb* 
iagto. 

Le Bourdon, it has been said, was very akiiM in the 
managemeal of his craft ; and Gershom, now perforce a 
sober and useful man, was not much behind him in thi^ 
particular. The former had foreseen this very difficidty, 
aind made all his arracgements to counteract it. Ncr 
sooner, therefore^ did he find the canoes ia roagh water 
than he brought them together, side by side, and lathed 
them there. This greatly lessened the danger of caps4z« 
ing, though it increased the labour qf managing the craH 
when disposed to turn broadaide to< It only remained to 
get sail on the catamaran, for some soch thing was it now, 
in order to keep ahead of the s^, as much as possible^ 
Light cotton lugs were soon spread, one in each canoe, 
and away they went, as sailors term it, wing and wjng. 

It was now much easier steering, though untiring vigtlanee* 
was still necessary. A boat may appear to fly, and yet the 
" send of the sea'' shall glance ahead of it with the velocity 
of a bird. Nothing that goes through, or an, the water^ 
and the last is the phrase bast suited to the^ bating of a 
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bark eanoe, can ever be made to keep company with that 
leathery foam, which under the several names of *' white* 
caps" — an in-shore and labber'sterm — "combs," *<break» 
ing of the seas," the " wash," &c., &c;, &c., glano^ 
by a vessel in a blow, or comes on board her even when 
she is running before it. We have often watched these 
clouds of water, a^ they have shot ahead of us, when 
ploughing our own ten or eleven knot through the brine, 
and they have ever appeared to us as 90 many useful ad« 
monishers of what the power of God is, as compared to the 
power of man. The last shall construct his ship, fit her 
with all the appliances of his utmost art, sail her with the 
seaman's skill, and force her through her element with 
something like rail-rOad speed; yet, will the seas "aend" 
their feathery crests past her, like so many dolphins, or 
porpoises, sporting under her fore-foot. It is this following 
sea, which becomes so very dangerous in heavy gales, anl 
which compels the largest ships frequently to heave-to, 'in 
order that they may present their bows to its almost re- 
sistless power. 

But our adventurers had no such gales as those we mean, 
or any such seas to withstand. The wind blew fresh froni 
the south, and Michigan can get up a very respectaUe 
swell at need. Like the seas in all the Great Lakes, it wa» 
short, and all the worse for that. The. larger the expanse 
of water over which the wind passes, the longer is the sea, 
and the easier is it for the ship to ride on it. Those of Lake 
Michigan, however, were quite long enough for a bark 
canoe, and glad enough were both Margery and Dorothy 
when they found their two little vessels lashed together, 
and wearing an air of more stability than was common to 
them. Le Bourdon's sail was first spread, and it produced 
an immediate relief from the washing of the waves. The 
driA of a bark canoe, in a smart blow, is considerable, it 
having no hold on the water to resist it; but our adven- 
turers fairly flew as soon as the cotton cloth was opened. 
The wind being exactly south, by steering due n<^th, or 
dead before it, it was found possible to carry the sail in 
the other canoe, borne out on the opposite side; and from 
the moment that was opened, all the difficulty was reduced 
to steering so ^' small," as seamen term it, as to prevent 
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oae or die other of tbe laggs from jtbtng. Had this o6» 
eurred, however, no very serioas consequences would ha?e 
fclknred, the precaution taken of lashing the craft together, 
randering capsizing next to impossiUe. 

The Kalamazoo and its mouth were soon far behhid, and 
le Bourdon no kmger felt the least appreben8k>n of the 
Mf ares left in it The Indians are not bold nnvigators, 
and be felt certain that the lake was too rough for the 
farages to venture out, while his own course gradually 
carried him off the land, and out of the track of anything 
that kept near the shore. A short time produced a sense 
of security, and the wind appearing to fall, instead of in- 
creasing in violence, it was soon arranged that one of the 
men should sleep, while the other looked to the safety of 
Ae canoes. 

It was about nine o'clock when the fugitives made sail, 
off the mouth of the Kalamazoo; and, at the return of light, 
seven hours later, they were n)ore than fcMty miles from 
the place of starting. The wind still stood, with symptoms 
of growing fresher again as the sun rose, and the land could 
inst be seen in the eastern board, the coast in that direction 
havinff made a considerable curvature inland. This had 
brought the canoes farther from the land than le Bourdon 
wished to be, but be could not materially change his course 
without taking in one of his sails. As much variation 
was made, however, as was prudent, and by nine o^cIock, 
or twelve hours after entering the lake, the canoes again 
drew near to the shore, which met them ahead. By the 
bee-hunter's calculations, they were now about seventy 
miles from the mouth of the Kalamazoo, having passed the 
outlets of two or three of the largest streams of those 
regions. 

The fugitives selected a favourable spot, and landed 
behind a head-land that gave them a sufficient lee for the 
canoes« They had now reached a point where the coast 
trends a little to the eastward, which brought the wind in 
a slight degree, off the land. This change produced no 
very great effect on the seas, but it enabled the canoes to 
keep close to the shore, making something of a lee for 
them. This they did about noon, after having lighted a 
fire, caught some fish in a small stream^ killed a deer and 
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dressed it, mid cooked enough provisions to last for two or 
three days. The canoes were now separated again ; it being 
easier to manage them in that state than when lashed to» 
gether, besides enabling them to carry both sails. 'The 
farther north they got the more of a lee was found, though 
it was in no place sufficient to bring smooth water. 

In this manner several more hours were passed, and six 
times as many more miles were made in distance. When 
le Bourdon again landed, which he did shortly before the 
«un set, he cdculated his distance from the mouth of the 
Kalamazoo to be rather more than a hundred miles. His 
principal object was to ascend a bluff and to take a look 
at the coast, in order to examine it ibr canoes. This his 
glass enabled him to do with some accuracy, and when he 
rejoined the party, he was rejoiced to have it in his power 
to report that the coast was clear. After refreshing them- 
selves, the canoes were again brought together, in order 
to divide the watches, and a new start was made for the 
night. In this manner did our adventureri^ make their 
way to the northward for two nights and days, landing 
often, to fish, hunt, rest, and cook, as well as to examine 
the coast. At the end of the time mentioned, the cele* 
brated straits of the Michfllimackinac, or Mackinaw, as 
' they are almost universally termed, came in sight.' The 
course had been gradually changing towards the eastward, 
and ludcily for the progress of the fugitives the wind with 
it, leaving them always a favourable breeze. But it was 
felt to be no longer safe to use a sail, and recourse was 
had to the paddles, until the straits and island were passed. 
This caused some delay, and added a good deal to the 
kbour; but it was deemed so dangerous to display their 
white cotton sails, objects that might be seen for a ccHisid- 
erable distance, that it was thought preferable to adopt this 
caution. Nor was it useless. In consequence of this fore- 
sight a fleet of canoes was passed in safety, which were 
crossing from the post at Mackinaw towards the main land 
of Michigan. The number of the canoes in this fleet 
could not have been less than iifly, but getting a timely 
view of them, le Bourdon hid his own craft in a cove, and 
remained there until the. danger was over. 

The course now changed still more, while the wind got 
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quite round to the westward. This made a fair wind at 
first, and gare the oanoes a good lee as they advanced. 
Lake Huron, which was the water the fugitives were now 
on, lies nearly parallel to Michigan, and the coarse was 
south, easterly. As le Bourdon had often passed both ways 
on these waters, he had his farourite harbours, and knew 
those signs which teaeh navigators how to make their 
prognostics of the weather. On the whole, the fugitives 
did very well, though they lost two days between Macki* 
naw and Saginaw Bay ; one on account of the strength of 
the wind, and one on account of rain. During the last, 
they remained in a hut that le Bourdon had himsdf eon** 
structed in one of his many voyages, and which he had left 
standing. These empty cabins, or chient^s, are of fre- 
quent occurrence in new countries, being used, like the 
Refuges in the Alps, by every traveller as lie has need of 
them. 

The sight of the fleet of canoes, in the straits of Michil* 
iimackinac, caused the fugitives the only real trouble they 
had felt, between the time when they left the mouth of the 
Kalamazoo, and the ten days that succeeded. By the end 
t>f that period the party had crossed Saginaw, and was fast 
comtog up with PoinU au Barques, a land-mark for all 
who navigate the waters of Huron, when a canoe was seen* 
coming out from under the land, steering as if to intercept 
them. This sight gave both concern and pleasure ; con* 
cern, as it might lead to a hostile encounter, and pleasure, 
because the b^e-hunter hoped for information that might 
be useful in governing his future course. Here his glass 
came in play, with good eflect« By means of that instru* 
ment, it was soon ascertained Yhat the strange canoe con* 
tained but two men, both Indians, and as that was just 
their own force, no great danger was apprehended from 
the meeting. The craft, there^re, ccmtinued to approach 
each other, le. Bourdon keeping his glass levelled on the 
strangers, much of the time. 

" As I live, yonder are Peter and Pigeonswing," suddenly 
exclaimed our hero. ** They have crossed the Peninsula, 
and have come out from the point, in that canoe, to meet 
us." 

'^ With impcHTtant news, then, depend on it, Benjamin," 
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iLnswered the wife. ''Teil tb» to brother, that he and 
I>Ql]y may not feel more alarm than is' necessary." 

The bee-hunter called oat to his friends in the other 
canoe) and communicated the discovery just made. The 
two craft keeping always within hailing distance of each 
othen 

''Them Injins are not here for nothing/' answered 
Dorothy. ^ Tou will find they hare something serious to 
Bay.'^ 

" We shall soon know," called out le Bourdon. ** Ten 
minutes will bring us alongside of them." 

The ten minutes did that much, and before the expira* 
tion of the short space, the three cimoes were fastened to- 
gether, that of Peter being in the centre. The bee*huntef 
saw, at a glance, that the expedition of the Indians had 
been hurried ; for their canoe, besides being of very indifr 
ferent qualities, was not provided with the implements and 
oonveniences usual to a voyage of any length. Still, he 
would not ask a question, but lighting his pipe, after a 
few puffs, he passed it courteously over to Peter. The 
great chief smoked awhile) and gave it to Pigeonswing, in 
bis turn, who appeared to enjoy it quite as much as any 
of the party. 

" My father does not believe he is a Jewt" said le Bour- 
don, smiling; willing to commence a discourse, though 
still determined not to betray a womanish curiosity. 

** We are poor Injins, Bourdon ; juss as the Great Spirit 
made us. Dat bess. Can't help what Manitou do. If 
he donH make us Jew, can't be Jew. If he make us Injin, 
muss be Injin. For my part, blieve Fm Injin, and doa*t 
want to be pale-face. Can love pale-face, now, juss as well 
as love Injin." 

" Oh, I hope this is true, Peter," exclaimed Margery, 
her handsome face flushing with delight, at hearing these 
Words. *' So long as your heart tells you this, be certain 
that the spirit of God is in you." 

Peter made no answer, but he looked profoundly im- 
pressed with the novel fueling that had taken possession of 
his soul. As for the bee-hunter, he did not meddle with 
Margery's convictions or emotions on such subjects, re- 
lembitng in this particular most men, who, however in- 
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different to rdigioa in their own persons, are never nottf 
to find that their wives profoundly sabmit to its inflaence» 
After a short pause, a species of homage involuntarily 
paid to the subject, he thought he might now inquire into 
the circumstances that brought the Indians on their route^ 
without incurring the imputation of a weak and impatient 
curiositjt In reply^ Peter's story was soon told. He had 
rejoined the chiefs without exciting distrust, and all had 
waited for the young men to come in with the captives* 
As soon as it was ascertained that the intended victims had 
escaped and by water, parties proceeded to different pcnnts, 
in order to intercept them. Some followed in canoes, bu4 
t>eing less bold in their navigation than the bee-huntei. 
they did not make the straits until some time after the fugi 
tives had passed. Peter, himself) had joined Bear's Meat» 
and some twenty Warriors who had crossed the Peninsula, 
procured canoes at the head of Saginaw Bay, and had 
come out at Pointe au Barques, the very spot our party 
was now approaching, three days before its arrival. 

Tired with waiting, and uncertain whether his enemies 
had not got the start of him, Bear's Meat had gone into 
the river below, intending to keep his watch there, leaving 
Peter at the Pointe, with three young men, and one canoe^ 
to have a look out. These young men the great chief had 
found an excuse for sending to the head of the Bay, in 
cjuest of another canoe, which left him, of course^ quite 
alone on the Pointe. Scarce had the young men got out of 
sight, ere Pigeonswing joined his confederate, for it seems 
that this faithful friend had kept on the skirts of the enemy 
the whole time, travelling hundreds of miles, and enduring 
hunger and fatigue, besides riskin|[ his life at nearly every 
step, in order to be of use to those whom he considered 
himself pledged to serve* 

Of course, Peter and Pigeonswing understood each 
other. One hour after they joined company, the canoes of 
the fugitives came in sight, and were immediately recog- 
nised by their sails. Tliey were met, as has been mention- 
ed, and the explanations that we have given were made be* 
fore the party landed at the Pointe. 

It was something to know where the risk was to be ap* 
prehended ; but le Bourdon foresaw great danger. He had 
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orougbt bia eanoes, already, quite five hundred miles, along 
a hazardous coast, though a little craft, like one of those 
he navigated ran less risk, perhaps, than a larger vessel, 
since a shelter might, at any timo, be found within a rea- 
sonable distance for it. From Pointe au Barque to the 
outlet of the lake was less than a hundred miles more* 
This outlet was a river, as it is called, a strait, in fact, 
which communieartes with the small shallow lake of St. 
Clair, by a passage of some thirty miles in length. Then 
the lake St. Clair was to be crossed, about an equal dish 
tance, when the canoes would come out in what is called 
the Detroit river, a strait again, as its name indicates. 
Some six or eight miles down this passage, and on its 
western side, stands the city of DetroiV, then a village of 
no great extent, with a fort better situated to repel an at- 
tack of the savages, than to withstand a siege of white 
men. This place was now in the possession of the British, 
and, according to le Bourdon's. notions, it was scarcely less 
dangerous to him, than the hostility of Bear's Meat and 
his com{)anions. 

Delay, however, was quite as dangerous as anything 
else. After cooking and eating, therefore, the canoes con- 
tinued their course, Peter and Pigeonswing accompanying 
them, though they abandoned their own craft. Peter went 
with the bee-hunter and Margery, while the Chippewa took 
a seat and a paddle in the canoe of Gersbom. This change 
was made, in order to put a double power in each canoe^ 
since it was possible that downright speed might become 
the only means of safety. 

The wind still stood at the westward, and the rate of 
sailing was rapid. About the close of the day the party 
drew near to the outlet, when Peter directed the sails to be 
taken in. This was done to prevent their being seen, a 
precaution that was now aided by keeping as near to the 
shore as possible, where objects so small and low would be 
very apt to be confounded with others on the land. 

It was quite dark when the canoes entered the St. Clair 
river. Favoured by the current and the wind their pro- 
gress was rapid, and ere the day returned, changing his 
direction from the course ordinarily taken, Peter entered 
the lake by a circuitous passage ; one of the many that lead 
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from the rirer to the lake, among aqaatio plants that farm 
a perfect shelter. This deiaur sared the fagfitives from 
falling into the hands of one party of their enemies, as was 
afterwards ascertained by the Indians. Bear's Meat had 
left two canoes, each manned by five warriors, to watch 
the principal passages into Lake St. Clair, not anticipating 
tfiat any particular caution would be used by the bee>hunter 
and his friends, at this great distance from the place where 
they had escaped from their foes. But the arrival of Peter, 
his sagacity, and knowledge of Indian habits, prevented the 
result that was expected. The canoes got into the lake 
unseen, and crossed it a little diagonally, so as to reach the 
Canada shore in the middle of the afternoon of' the suc- 
ceeding day, using their sails only when far from the land, 
and not exposed to watchful eyes. 

The bee-hunter and his friends landed that afternoon at 
the cabin of a Canadian Frenchman, on the shore of the 
lake, and at a safe distance from the outlet which led still 
further south. Here the females were hospitably received, 
and treated with that kindness which marks the character 
of the Canadian French. It mattered little to these simple 
people, whether the travellers were of the hostile nation (^ 
not. ' It is true, they did not like the «* Yankees,'' as all 
Americans are termed by them, but they were not particu- 
larly in love with their English masters. It was well 
enough to be re-possessed of both banks of the Detroit, for 
both banks were then peopled principally by their own race, 
the descendants of Frenchmen of the time of Louis XIV., 
and who still preserved much of the language, and many 
of the usages, of the French of that period. They spoke 
then, as now, only the language of their fathers. 

The bee^hunter left the cottage of these simple and hos" 
pitable people, as soon as the night was fairly set in ; or, 
rather, as soon as a young moon had gone down. Peter 
now took the command, steering the canoe of le Bour* 
don, while Gershom followed so close as to keep the bow 
of his little craft within reach of the Indian's arm. In less 
than an hour the fugitives reached the opening of the river, 
which is here divided into two channels by a large island. 
On that very island, and at that precise moment, was Bear's 
Meat lying in wait for their appearance, provided with 
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three canoes, eacli having a crew of six men. It wouTd 
HaTe been easy for this chief to go to Detroit, and 
give th^ alarm to the savages.who were then collected 
there in a large force, and to have made such a disposition 
of the canoes as would have rendered, escape by water im- 
possible ; but this would have been robbing himself and 
his friends of all the credit of taking the scalps, and throw* 
ing away what is termed " honour," among others as well 
as among savages. He chose, therefbre, to trust to his own 
ability to succeed ; and supposing the fugitives would not 
be particularly on their guard at this point, had little doubt 
of intercepting them here, should they succeed in eluding 
those he had left above. 

The bee-hunter distrusted that island, and used extra 
caution in passing it. In the first place, the two canoes 
were brought together, so as to give them, in the dark, the 
appearance of only one ; while the four men added so much 
to the crew as to aid the deception. In the end it proved 
that one of Bear's Meat's canoes, that was paddling about 
in the middle of the river, had actually seen them, but 
mistook the party for a canoe of their own, which ought 
to have been near that spot, with precisely six persons in 
it, just at that time. These six warriors had landed, and 
gone up among the cottages of the French to obtain some 
fruit, of which they were very fohd, and of which they got 
but little in their own villages. Owing to this lucky coin- 
cidence, which the pretty Margery ever regarded as another 
special interposition of Providence in their favour, the fugi- 
tives passed the island without molestation, and actually got 
below the last look-outs of Bear's Meat, though without 
their knowledge. 

It was by no means a difficult thing to go down the 
river, now that so many canoes were in motion on it, at 
all hours. The bee-hunter knew what points were to be 
avoided, and took good care not to approach a sentinel. 
The river, or strait, is less than a mile wide, and 
by keeping in the centre of the passage, the canoes, 
flavoured by both wind and current, drove by the town, 
then an inconsiderable village, without detection. As 
soon as far enough below, the canoes were again cast loose 
flpom efteb other, and sail was made on each. The water 
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was smooth, and some time before the return of light the 
fugitives were abreast of Maiden, but in the American 
channel. Had it been otherwise, the danger could not 
have been great. So completely were the Americans sub- 
dued by Hull's caj^itulation, and so numerous were the 
Indian allies of the* British, that the passage of a bark 
canoe, more or less, would hardly have attracted dttentioa. 
At that time, Michigan was a province of but little more 
than a name. The territory was wide to be sure, but the 
entire population was not. larger than that of a moderately- - 
sized English market town, and Detroit was then regard^ 
as a distant and isolated post. It is true that Mackinac 
and Chicago were both more remote, and both more iso- 
lated, but an English force, in possession of Detroit, could 
be approached by the' Americans on the side of the land 
only by overcoming the obstacles of a broad belt of difficult 
wilderness. This was done the succeeding year, it -is true^ 
but time is always necessary to bring out Jonathan's latent 
military energies. When aroused, they are not trifling, 
as all his enemies have been made to feel ; but a good deal 
of miscalculation, pretending ignorance, and useless talking 
must be expended, before the really efficient are allowed 
to set about serving the country in their own way. 

In this respect, thanks to West Point, a well-organized 
staff, and well-educated officers, matters are a little im- 
proving. Congress has not been able to destroy the army, 
in the present war, though it did its best to attain that end ; 
and all because the nucleus was too powerful to be totally 
eclipsed by the gas of the usual legislative tail of the .Great 
National Comet, of which neither the materials nor the 
orbit can any man say he knows. One day, it declares 
war with a hurrah ; the next, it denies the legislation ne- 
cessary to carry it on, as if it distrusted its own acts, and 
already repented of its patriotism. And this is the body» 
soulless, the very school of faction, as a whole of very ques- 
tionable quality in the outset, that, according to certain 
expounders of the constitution, is to perform all the func- 
tions of a government ; which is not only to pass laws, but 
is to interpret them ; which is to command the army, ay, 
even to wheeling its platoons ; which reads the constitution 
as an abbe mumbles his aves and paters^ or looking at 
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evary thiog but his texts; and which is never to have its 
acts vetoed, dniess in oases where the Supreme Court 
would spare the Executive that trouble I We never yet 
could see either the elements or the fruits of this great 
Bunctity in the National Council. In our eyes it is scarcely 
ever in its proper place on the railway of the Union, has 
degenerated into a mere electioneering machine^ perform^ 
ing the little it really does^ convulsively, by sudden im>- 
pulses, equally without deliberation or a sense of responsi- 
bility. In a word, we deem it the power of all others in 
the state that needs the closest watching, and were we 
what is termed in this country ** politicians," we should 
go for the executive who is the most ready ta apply the 
curb to these vagaries of factions and interested partisans. 
Vetoes! Would to Heaven we could see the days of 
Good Queen Bess revived for one session of Congress at 
least, and find that more laws were sent back for the second 
thoughts of their f^amers than were approved I Then, in- 
deed, might the country be brought back to a knowledge 
of the very material constitutional facts that the legislature 
is not commander«'in-chiefj does not negotiate or make 
treaties, and has no right to do, that which it has done so 
often, appoint to office by act of Congress 1 

As a consequence of the little apprehension entertained 
by the English of being soon disturbed in their new con* 
quests, le Bourdon and his friends got out of the Detroit 
river, and into Lake Erie, without discovery, or molesta*- 
tion. There still remained a long journey before them. 
In that day the American side of the shores of all the 
Great Lakes was little more than a wilderness. There 
were exceptions, at particular points, but these were few 
and far asunder. The whole coast of Ohio, for Ohio has 
its coast qs v^^ell as Bohemia,* was* mostly in a state of na^ 
ture^ as was much of those of Pennsylvania and New York, 
on the side of the fresh water. The port which the bee* 
hunter had in view was Presque Isle, now known as Erie, a 
harbour in Pennsylvania that has since become somewhat 
celebrated in consequence of its being the port out of which 
the American vessels sailed about a year later than the pe» 

*§ee Shakspeare— "Winter's Tale." 
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tiod of wfaioh we are writiof , to fight the fosttle that gate 
them the mastery of the lake* This was a little voyage of 
itself, of near two hundred mileS) following the u^ands and 
the coast, but it was safdy made in the conrse of the snc» 
oeeding weeic* Once in Lake fSrie, and on the American 
aide, our adventurers fbit reasonably safe against all dangers 
but those of the elements^ It is true Uiat a renowned 
annalist, whose inf<Nrmation is sustained by the. collected 
wisdom of a State Historical Society, does tell ub that the 
enemy possessed both shores of Lake firie in 1814; bat 
this was so small a mistake, compared with some others 
that this Nestor in history had made, that we shall not stop 
to explain iu Le Bonrdon and his partf found all the 
south shore of Lake Erie in possessimi of the AmericanSi 
so far as it was in the possession of any one, and conse> 
quently ran no risks from thk blunder of the historian and 
bis highly intelligent associates 1 

Peter and Pigeonswing left their firiends before they 
reached Presque Isle» The bee*hunter gave them his own 
canoe, and the parting was not only friendly, but toucbingi 
In the course of their joUrney, and during their many stopS) 
Margery had frequently prayed with the great chie£ His 
constant and burning desire^ now, was to learn to read| 
^ that he might peruse the word of the Great Spirit, and re^ 
.giilate his future life by its wisdom and tenets. Mai^ry 
promised, should they ever meet again, and under circum^ 
stances favourable to such a design, to help .him attain 
his wishes. 

Pigeonswing parted from his friend with the same light* 
hearted vivacity, as he had manifested in all their inter* 
course. Le Bourdon gave him his own rifle, plenty of am* 
munition, and various other small articles that were of 
value to an Indian, accepting the Chippewa's arms in return* 
The CKchange, however, was greatly to the advantage of 
the savage. As for Peter he declined all presents. H^ 
carried weapons now, indeed^ merely for the purpose of 
hunting; but the dignity of his character and station 
would have plaoed him above such eompensatiions had the 
iact been otherwise. 
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CHAPTEft XXX. 

CofiM tD th6 ]ft&d of peace I 
Conie ivhete the tempest hath no looger swajTi 
llie shadow passes from th« soul away-*— 

The sounds of weepitxg cease. 

Fear faath no dwelling there ! 
Come to the mingling of repose and lovci, 
firenthed by the silent spirit of the doye, 
Through the celestial ttir. 

Mas. HlMAvSi 
• 
^ It is now more than thtrty-tbree years since the last Waf 
«nth the English terminated, and about thirty*six to the! 
summer in which the events recorded in this legend o&> 
eurredi This third of a century has been a period of 
mighty change^ in America. Ages have not often brought 
about as many in other portions of the earth, as this short 
period of time has given birtb to among ourselves. We 
had written, thus far, on the evidence of documents sent 
to us, when an occasion offered to verify the truth of soine 
of our pictures, at least, by means of personal observation^ 
Quitting our own quiet and secluded abode in the moun-* 
tains, in thepleasant month of June^ and in this current 
year of 184^ we descc'taded into the talley of the Mohawk^ 
got into the cars, and went fiying by rails towards the set^ 
ting sua. • Well could we remember the time when an en** 
tire day was required to pi^ss between that point on the 
Mohawk wh^e we got on the rails, and the little village 
of Utica. Ob the present occasion, we flew over the space 
in less than three hours, and dined in a town of some 
fifteen thousand souls. . 

We reached Buffalo, at the foot of Lake Erie, iq about 
twenty bours' after we had entered the cars. This journey 
would have been the labour of more than a week, at tlMi 
time in which the scene of this tale occurred. Now, the 
whole of the beautiful region, teeming with its towns and 
villages, and rick with i^ fruits of a bountiftil season, wai 
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nlmoflt brought into a single landscape by the rapidity of 
our passage. 

At Buffalo, we turned aside to visit the catar^ot. Thi^heri 
too, we went on raild. Thirty-eight years had passed away 
since we had laid eyes on this wonderful fall of water. In 
the intervening time we had trayelled mueh^ and had visited 
many of the renowned falls of the old world, to say nothing 
of the great number which are to be found in other parts 
of our own land. Did this visit, then, produce disappoint- 
ment ? *Did time) and advancing years, and feelings that 
had become deadened by experience, contribute to render 
the view less striking, less grand) in ^ny way less pleasing 
than we had hoped to find it ? So far from this, all our 
expectations were much more than realized. In one par- 
ticular, touching which we do not remember ever to ba?e 
seen anything said, we Were actually astonished at the 
surpassing glory of Niagara. It was the character of sweet* 
ness, if \fB can so express it, that glowed over the entire 
aspect of the scene. We were less struck with the 
grandeur of this cataract, than with its sublime soilness 
and gentleness^ To water in agitation, use had so long 
accustomed us, perhaps, as in some slight degree to lessen 
the feeling of awe that is apt to come over the novice in 
such scenes ; but we at once felt ourselves attracted by the 
surpassing loveliness of Niagara. The gulf belpw was 
more imposing than we had expected to see it, but it was 
Italian in hue and softness, amid its wildness and grandeur. 
Not a drop of the water that fell down that precipice in- 
spired terror ; for everything appeared to us to be filled 
with attraction and love. Like Italy itself, notwithstanding 
so much that is g^rand and imposing, the character of soft** 
ness, and the witchery of the gentler properties^ is the 
power we should ascribe to Niagara, in preference to that 
of its majesty-. We think this feeling, too, is more general 
than is commonly supposed, for we find those who dwell 
near the cataract playing around it, even to the very verge 
of its greatest fall, with a species of affection, as if they 
had the fullest confidence in its rolling waters, l^hus it is 
that.we see the little steamer, the Maid of th^ Mists, paddling 
up quite near to the green sheet of the Horse^Shoe ita^^^* 
and gliding down in the current of the vortex, as it is com- 
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pellM to qdit die ed<Hes» and come more in a line with the 
main course of the stream. Wires, too, are suspended 
across the gulf below, and men- pass it in baskets. It is 
said that one of these inventions is to carry human beings 
over the main fal], so that the adventurer may hang sus- 
pended in the air, directly above the vortex. In this way 
do men, and even women, prove their love for the place, 
all of which we impute to its pervading character of sweet- 
ness and attraction. 

At Buffalo ive embarked in a boat under the English 
flag, which is called the Canada. > This shortened our pas- 
sage to Detroit, hy avoiding all the stops at lateral ports, 
and we had every reason to be satisfied with our selection. 
Boat, tommander, and the attendance were such as would 
have done credit to any portion of the civilized world. 
There were many passengers, a motley collection, as usual, 
from all parts of the country. 

Our attention was early drawn to one party, by the sin- 
gular beaoty of its females. They seemed to us to be a 
grandmother, in a well-preserved, green old age ; a daugh- 
ter, but a matron of a little less than forty ; and two ex- 
ceedingly pretty girls of about eighteen and sixteen, whom 
we took to be chBdren of the last. The strong family like- 
ness between these persons, led us early to make this clas- 
sification, which we afterwards found was correct. 

By occasional remarks, I gathered that the girls had 
been to an /^eastern" boarding-school, that particular fea- 
ture in civiliztition not yet flourishing in the north-western 
states. It seemed to us thai we could trace in the dialect 
of the several members of this family the gradations and 
peculiarities that denote the origin and habits of individ- 
uals. Thu%, the grandmother was not quite as western in 
her forms of speech as her matronly daughter, while the 
gr&nd-children evidently spoke under the influence of 
boarding-school correction, or, like girls who had been 
often lectured on the subject. " First rate," and " Yes, 
sir/' and " That's nfact," were often in the mouth of the 
pleasing mother, and even the grandmother used them all, 
though not as oftenr as h^ daughter, while the young peo- 
ple looked a little concerned, and surprised, whenever they 
eame out of the mouth of their frank-speaking mother. 

Vol. n. — 10 
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Thit these persons were not of a very high social elass 
was evident enough, even in their language. There was 
much occamon to mention New York, we found, and they 
uniformly called it " the city." By no accident did eklier 
of them ever happen to use the expression that she bad 
been ** in town," as one of us would be apt to say. ** He 's 
gone to the ctVy," or ** she 's in the city,'* are awkward 
phrases, and tani saU peu vulgar; but even our pretty 
young boarding-school eleves would use them. We have 
a horror of the expression ** city " and are a little fastidions, 
perhaps, touching its use. 

But these little peculiarities were spots on the sun. Hie 
entire family, taken as a whole, was really charming ; and 
long before the hour for retiring came, we had Income 
much interested in them all. We found there was a fifth 
person belonging to this party, who did not make his ap- 
pearance that night. From the discourse of these females, 
however, it was easy to glean the following leading facts. 
This fifth person was a male; he was indisposed, and kept 
his berth ;-^nd he was quite aged. Several nice little 
dishes were carried from the taUe into his state-room that 
evening, by one or the other of the young sisters; and each 
of the party appeared anxious to contribute to the invalid's 
comfort. All this sympathy excited our interest, and we 
had some curiosity to see this old man, long ere it was time 
to retire. As for the females, no name was mentioned 
among them but that of a Mrs. Osborne, who wa» once or 
twice alluded to, in full. It was " grand-ma," and " ma," 
and " Dolly," and " sis." We should have liked it better 
had it been " mother," and " grand-mother ;" and tlmt the 
<<sis" had been called Betsey or Molly; but we do not 
wish to be understood as exhibiting these ^ amiable and 
good-looking strangers as models of refinement '*Ma" 
and « sis" did well enough, all things considered, though 
'* mamma" would have been better if they were not suffi- 
ciently polished to say " mother." 

We had a pleasant night of it, and all the passengers 
appeared next morning with smiling faces. It often blows 
heavily on that lake, but light airs off the land were all the 
breezes we encountered. We were among the first to torn 
out, and on the upper deck forward, a place where the 

• II 
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pasaeiigets are fooil of colketiiig, as it enables theia to look 
ahead, we found a single individual who immediately drew 
all of our attention to himself. It was an aged man, with 
hair already as white as snow. Still there was that in bis 
gait, attitudes, and all his movements which indicated phy- 
sical rigour, not to say the remains, .at least, of great elasti- 
city and sinewy activity. Aged as he was, and he must 
have long since passed his fourscore years, his form was 
erect a^ that of a youth. In stature, he was of rather more 
than middle height, and in movements, deliberate and dig- 
nified. His dress was quite plain, being black, and accord- 
ing to the customs of the day. The colour of his face and 
hands, however, as well as the bold outlines of his counte- 
nance, and the still keen, restless, black eye, indicated the 
Indian. 

' Here, then, was a civili^ped red man, and it struck us, . 
at once, that he was an ancient child of the forest, who had 
heen made to feel the truths of the gospell One seldom 
hesitates about addressing an Indian, and we commenced 
a discourse with our venerable fellow-passenger, with very 
little circumlocution or ceremony. 

" Good morning, sir," we observed — "a charming time 
we have of it, on the lake.** 

"Yes — good time — ** returned my red neighbour, 
speaking short and clipped, like an Indian, but pronouncing 
his words as if long accustomed to the language. 

" These steam-boats are great inventions for the western 
lakes, as are the railroads for this vast inland region. I 
dare say, you can remember Lake Erie when it was an 
unusual thing to see a sail of any sort on it; and now, I 
should think, we might count filty." 

" Yes-^great change — great change, friend ! — all change 
Inim oie time.'* 

" The traditions of your people, no doubt, give you* rea- 
son to see and feel all this?*' 

The predominant expression of this red man's counte* 
nance was that of love. On everything, on every human 
being towards whom he turned his still expressive eyes, the 
looks he gave them would seem to indicate interest and a& < 
fection. This expression was so decided and peculiar, that 
we early remarked it, and it drew us closer and closer to 
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tbe M cUef, ibe longer we remaiaad in his company* 
That expression, howef er, slightly changed when we mads 
this allusion to tbe traditions of his people, and a cloud 
passed before bis countenance. This change, neverlheless, 
was as transient as it was. sudden, the benevMtut and 
gentle look returning almost as soon as it had disappear; 
id. He seemed anxious to atone for this invc^untaij 
expression of regrets for the past, by making his ccmmani- 
cations to me as free as they could be. 

" My tradition say a great deal," was the answer. "It 
say some good, some bad." 

•* May I ask of what tribe you are V 

The red man turned his eyes on us kindly, as if to lessen 
any thing ungracious there might be in his refusal to an- 
swer, and with an expression of benevolence that we 
scarcely remember ever to have* seen equalled. Indeed, 
we might say with truth, that the love which shone out of 
this old man's countenance habitually, surpassed that which 
we can recal as belonging to any other human face. He 
seemed to be at peace with himself, and with all the other 
children of Adam. 

" Tribe make no difference," he answered. "All chil- 
dren of same Great Spirit." 

*' Red men and pale-faces ?" I asked, not a little sar- 
prised with his reply, 

" Red man and pale-face. Christ die for all, and his 
Padder make all. No difference, excep' in colour. Colour 
only skin deep." 

" Do you then look on us pale-faces as having i right 
here ? Do you not regard us as invaders, as enemies who 
have come to take away your lands?" 

'* Injin don't own 'arth. ' Arth bel(Nig to God, and lie 
send whom he like to live on it One time he send Injin; 
now he send pale-face. His 'arth, and he do what hs 
please wid it. Nobody any riffht to complain. Bad to fio^ 
fault wid Great Spirit All he do, right ; nebber do any 
t'ing bad. . His blessed Son die for all colour, and all 
colour muss bow down at his holy name. Dat what dis 
good book say," showing a small pocket Bible, <' and wba^ 
dis good book say come from Great Spirit, himself." 
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'< ITdu r^ad the Holy Scriptares, then — joa are an edtt« 
iMited Indian r 

'* No ; can't read at all. Don't know how. Try hard^ 
but too ole to begin. Got yoang eyes, however^ to help 
me/' he added, with one of the fondest smiles I ever saw 
light a human face, as he turned to meet the pretty Dolly's 
" good morning, Peter," and to shake the hand of the elder 
sister. " She read good book for old Injin, when he want 
her ; and when she off at school, in < city,' den her mudderi 
or her gran'mudder read for him. Fuss begin wid gran'-* 
madder ; now got down to gran'-da'ghter. But good book • 
all de same, let who will read it." 

This) thenj was " Scalping Peter," the very man I was 
travelling into Michigan to see^ but bow wonderfully 
ohanged 1 The Spirit of the Mdst High Qod had been 
shed freely upon his moral beings and in lieu of the t&* 
vehgefhl and vindictive savage, he now lived a subdued^ 
benevolent Christian ! Id every human being he beheld 
a brother^ and no longer thought of destroying races, in 
order to secure to his own people the quiet possession of 
their hunting-grounds. His very soul was love; and no 
doubt he felt .himself strong enough to " bless those who 
cursed him," and to give up his spirit, like the good mis-^ 
. sionary whose death had first turned him toward thcf wor- 
ship of the on^ true God^ praying for those who took bis 

The ways of Divine Provideiice are past the investiga« 
tions of human reason^ How often, in turning oyer the 
pages of history, do we find civilization, the arts, moral im<« 
provement, nay, Christianity itself, following the blobdy 
train lefl by the conqueror's ear, and good pouring in 
upon a nation by avenues that at first were teeming only 
with the approaches of seeming evils ! In this way, there 
is now reason to hope that America is about to pay the 
debt she owes to Africa; and in this way will the invasion 
of the forests, and prairies, and " ot)enings," of the re4 
man be made to atone for itself by carrying with it the 
blessings of the Gospel, and a juster view ot the relations 
which. man bears to his Creator. Possibly Mexico may 
derive lasting benefit from the hard ksson that she has so 
recently been made to endure, . 
19* 
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This, tbed, was Peter, chanpd into a civilized man ailA 
a Christian ! I have found, subsequently, that giimmeringA 
of the former being existed in his character ; bat thej 
showed themselves only at long intervals, and aiider very 
peculiar circumstances. The study of these treats became 
a subject of great interest with us, fbr we now travelled in 
company the rest of oiir joarney. The elder jady, or 
*' grand^ma,'' was the Margery of our tale ; still handsome, 
spirited and kind. The younger matron was her slaughter, 
and only child, and '' Sis," another Margery, and I>oro« 
thy, were her grand^^hildren. There was also a son, or a 
grandson rather, Ben, who was on Prairie Round, *^ with 
the general.'* The "general" was our old friend, le 
Boiirdon, who was still as often called *' general Bourdon,'^ 
as *' General Boden/^ This matter of *< generals" at the 
West, is a little overdone, as all ranks and titles are some^ 
What apt to be in new countries. It causes one often to 
smile, at the east ; and no wonder that an eastern habtt 
should go down in all its glory, beneath the '' setting sun.'' 
In after days, genefals will not be quite ns "plenty tti 
blackberries." 

No sooner did Mrs. Boden, or Margery^ to use hef 
fiimiliar name, learn that we were the very individual to 
whom the " general'* had sent the notes relative to hii 
early adventures, which had b^en prepared by the "fteVi 
Mr. Varse," of Kalamazoo, than she became as friend!/ 
iind communicative as we could possibly desire. 

Her own life had been prosperous, and her marriage 
happy. Her brother, however, had fallen back into hi* 
old habits, and died ere the war of 1812 was ended. Do* 
rothy had returned to her friends in Massachusetts, and 
was still living, in a comfortable condition, owing to « 
legacy from an uticle. The bee»hunter had taken the field 
in that war, and had seen some sharp fighting on the banks 
of the Niagara. No sooner was peace made, however, 
than he returned to his beloved Openings, Where he had 
remained, " growing with the country," as it is termed, 
nntil he was now what is deemed a rich man in Michigani 
He has a plenty of land, and that which is good; a re* 
spectable dwelling, and is out of debt. He' meets hii^ 
obligatioBs to an eastern man just Us promptly as be meettf 
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khose contracted at home, and regards the United States, 
and not Michigan, as his country. AH these were good 
traits, and we were glad to learn that they existed in one 
Drho already posseissed so much of our esteem. At De* 
troit we found a fine Nourishing town^ of a healthful and 
natural growth, and with a population that was fast ap» 
{droacbing twenty thousand. The shores of the beautiful 
btrait on which it stands, and which, by a strango 
bleiKiing of significations ana languages, is popularly called 
the " Detroit River,** were alive with men and their appli* 
ances> and we scarce know where to turn to find a more 
Hgreeable iand^ape than that which Was presented to us^ 
after passing the island of " Bobolo*' (fiois Blanc)^ neat 
Maiden. Altogether, it resembled a miniature picture of 
Ck>nstantinopie> without its eastern peculiarities. 

At I>etroit commenced our surprise at the rapid progress 
bf western civilisation^ It will be remembered that at the 
period of our tale, the environs of Detroit excepted, the . 
whole peninsula of Michigan lay in a state of nature* 
Nor did the process of settlement commence actively until 
about twenty JPeaTs since ; but, owing to the character of 
the country^ it already possesses many of the better features 
of a long inhabited region. .There are stumps^ of course, 
fcMT new fields are constantly Coming into cultivation ; but^ 
on the whole, the appearance is that of a middle-aged) 
rather than that of a new region. 

We lefl Detroit on a railroad, rattling away towards the 
isetting sun, at a ^ood speed even for that mode of convey* 
ance. tt seemed to us that our route was well garnished 
with large villages, of which we tnust have passed through 
a dozen, in the course of a few hours '* railing.*' These 
are places varying in siise firom one to three Aousand in« 
habitants. The vegetation certainly surpassed that of even 
western New York, the trees alone excepted. The whole 
country was a wheat<-field, and we now began to understand 
how America could feed the world. Our road lay among 
the *' Openings'* much of the way, and we found them 
undergoing the changes which are incident to the passage 
of civilized men. As the periodical, fires had now ceased- 
for many years, underbrush was growing in lieu of the 
natural girasB) and in so much those groves are less attractive 
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than formerlj] but one easily comprehe&ds the tewMi 
and can picture to himself the aspect thai these pleasant . 
woods must have worn in times of old* 

We left the railroad at Kalamazoo, an unasaally pretty 
Tillage, on the banks of the stream of that rname^ Those 
who laid out this place, some fifteen years since, had the 
taste to preserve most of its frees^ and the bouses and 
grounds that stand a little apart from the busiest streets; 
and they are numerous for a place of rather more than two 
thousand souls^ are particularly pleasant t6 the eye, on 
account of the shade^ and the rural pictures they preseoti 
Here Mrs. Boden told us we were within a mile or two of 
the very spot where once had stood Castle Meal (Ch&tem 
au Miel)^ though the "general" had finally established 
himself at Schoolcraft^ on Prairie Ronde. 

The first prairie weliad ever seen was on the foad be^ 
tween Detroit and Kalamazoo; distant from the latter plac<$ 
only some-eight or nine miles. The axe had laid the country 
open in its neighbourhood ; but the spot was easily to be re' 
.cognised by the air of cultivation and age that pervaded it 
There was not a stump on it, and the fields vt^re as smooth 
as any on the plains of Lombardy, and far more fertile^ 
rich as the last are known to be. In a word, the beautiful 
perfection of that little natural tneadow became apparent 
at once, though seated amid a landscape that was by nof 
means wanting in interest of its own. 

We passed the night at the village of Kalamazoo; but 
the party of fetoales, with old Peter, proceeded on to Prairie 
Round, as that particular part of the country is called in 
the dialect of Michigan, it being a corruption of the old 
French name of la prairie ronde. The Round Meado^ 
does not sound as well as Prairie Rodnd, and the last being 
quite as clear a term as the other, though a miittuVe of the 
two languages, we jM-efer to use it. Indeed, the word 
** Prairie" may now be said to be adopted into the English J 
meaning merely a natural, instead of seti artificial meadoiv, 
though one of peculiar and local characteristics. W^ 
Wrote a note to General Boden, as I found our old acquaint- 
ance Ben Boden was universally termed, letting him ksow 
1 should visit Schoolcraft next day ; not wishing to iotrudtf 
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aft the moment when that channtng family was just reunited 
afler so long a separation. 

The next day, accordingly, we got into a " buggy*' and 
went our way. The road was slightly sandy a g(X)d part 
of the twelve miles we had to travel, though it became 
less so as we drew near to the celebrated prairie. And 
celebrated, and that by an aUer pen than ours, does this 
remarkable place deserve to be ! We found all our ex- 
pectations concerning it fully realized, and drovfe through 
the scene of abundance it presented with an admiration 
that was not entirely iVee from awe. 

To get an idea of Prairie Round, the reader must 
imagine an oval plain of some five and twenty or thirty 
thousand acres in extent, of the most surpassing fertility, 
without an eminence of any sort ; almost without an i in- 
equality. There are a few small cavitieis, however, in 
n^ich there are springs that fcM-m large pools of water that 
the cattle will drink. This plain, so far as we saw it| is 
now entirely fenced and cultivated, ^he fields are large, . 
many containing eighty acres, and some one hundred and 
sixty ; most of them being in wheat. We saw several of 
this size in that grain. Farm-houses dotted the surface, 
with barns and the other accessories of rural life. In the 
centre of the prairie is an " island" of forest, containing 
some five or six hundred acres of the noblest native trees 
we remember ever to have seen. In the centre of this 
wood is a little lake, circular in shape, and exceeding' a 
quarter of a mile in diameter. The walk in this w<K>d, 
which is not an Opening, but an old-fashioned virgin forest, 
we found delightful of a warm summer's day. One thing 
that we saw in it was characteristic of the country. Some 
of the nearest farmers had drawn their manure into it, 
where it lay in large piles^ in order to get it out of th^ way 
of doing any mischief. Its effect on the land, it was 
thought, would be to bring too much straw 1 

On one side of this island of wood lies the little village, 
or large hamlet of Schoolcraft. Here we were most 
cordially welcomed by General Boden, and all of his fine 
descendants. The head of this family is approaching 
seventy, but is still hale and hearty. His head is as white 
18 snow, and his face as red as a cherry. A finer old man 
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one seldoia aees. Temperance, activity, tiie open air and 
a good conscience, have left him a noble ruin ; if ruin he 
can jet be called. He owes the last blessing, as He told us 
himself, to the fact that he kept clear of the whirlwind of 
speculation that passed over this region some ten or fifteen 
^ears since. His means are ampf V aiid the harvest being 
bout to commence, he invited m/ \o the field. 

The peculiar ingenuity of thflkmerican has supplied 
the want of labourers, in a cqn ixj where agriculture is 
carried on by wholesale, espeoLlly in the cereals^ by an 
instrument of the most singular and elaborate construction. 
This machine is drawn J^y sixteen or eighteen horses, 
attached to it laterally, so as to work clear of the staqding 
grain, and who move the whole fabric on a moderate but 
steady walk. A path is first cut with the cradle on one 
side of the field, when the machine is dragged into the 
open place. Here it enters the standing grain, cutting of 
its heads with the utmost accuracy as it moves. Forks- 
beneath prepare the way, and a ra|Hd vibratory motion of a 
great number of two-edged knives, effect the object. The 
stalks of the grain can be cut as low, or as high as one 
pleases, but it is usually thought best to take only the 
heads. Afterwards the standing straw is burned, or fed 
off, upright. 

The impelling power which causes the great fabric to 
advance, also sets in motion the machinery within it. As 
soon as the* heads of the grain are severed from the stalks, 
they pass into a receptacle where, by a very quick and sim- 
ple process, the kernels are separated from the husks. 
Thence all goes into a fanning machine, where the chaff 
is blown away. The clean grain ftdls into a small bin, 
whence it is raised by a screw elevator to a height that 
enables it to pass out at an opening to which a bag is at- 
tached. Wagons follow the slow march of the machine, 
and the proper number of men are in attendance. Ba^ 
after bag is renewed, until a wagon is loaded, when it at 
once proceeds to the mill, where the grain is soon converted 
into flour. Generally the husbandman sells to the miller; 
but occasionally he pays for making the flour, and sends 
the latter off, by railroad, to Detroit, whence it finds its 
way to Europe, possibly, to help feed the millions of the 
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old world. Sach, at least, was the coarse of trade the past 
season. As respects this ingenious machine, it remains 
only to say that it harvests, cleans, and bags from twenty 
to thirty acres of heavy wheat, in the course of a single 
summer's day 1 Altogether it is a gigantic invention, well 
adapted to meet the nfiC'^ssities of a gigantic country. 

Old Peter went afletd 'ith us that day. There he stood, 
like a striking monumr . of a past that was still so recent 
and wonderful. On t very prairie, which was now 
teeming with the applian s of civilization, he had hunted 
and held his savage couu.^^s. On that prairie had he 
meditated, or consented to tne deaths of the young couple, 
whose descendants were now dwelling there, amid abun- 
dance, and happy. Nothing but the prayers of the dying 
missionary, in behalf of his destroyers, had prevented the 
dire consummation. 

We were still in the field, when General Boden's atten- 
tion was drawn towards the person of another guest. This, 
too, was an Indian, old like himself, but not clad like Peter, 
in the vestments of the whites. The attire of this sinewy 
old man was a mixture of that of the two raceft. He wore 
a hunting-shirt, moccasins, and a belt ; but he also wore 
trowsers, and otherwise had brought himself within the 
habits of conventional decency. It was Pigeonswing, the 
Chippewa, come to pay his annual visit to his friend, the 
bee-hunter. The meeting was cordial, and we afterwards 
ascertained that when the old man departed, he went away 
loaded with gifts that would render him comfortable for a 
twelvemonth. 

But Peter, after all, was the great centre of interest with 
us. We could admire the (jeneral's bee-hives, which were 
numerous and ingenious ; could admire his still handsome 
Margery, and all their blooming descendants ; and were 
glad when wejdiscovered that our old friend — made so by 
means of a knowledge of his character, if not by actual ac- 
quaintance — was much improved in mind, was a sincere 
Christian, and had been a Senator of his own State; re- 
spected and esteemed by all who knew him. Such a ca- 
reer, however, has nothing peculiar in America; it is one 
of every-day occurrence; and shows the power of man 
when left free to make his own exertions ; while that of the 
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Scalping Peter indicated the power of God. There lie iras, 
living in the midst of the bated race, loving and beloTed ; 
wishing* naught but biessings on al! colours alike; looking 
back upon bis traditions and superstitions with a sort of 
melancholy interest, as we all portray in our memories the 
scenes, legends, and feelings of an erring childhood. 

We were walking ih the garden, after dinner, and look* 
ing yt the hives. There were the General, Margery, Peter, 
and ourselves. The first was loud in praise of his buzzing 
friends, for whom it was plain he still entertained a lively 
regard. The old Indian, at first, was sad. Then he smiled, 
and, turning to us, he spoke earnestly and with some of 
his ancient fire and eloquence. 

** Tell me you make a book," he said. " In dat book 
tell trut'. You see me — ^poor ole Injin. My fadder was 
chief — I was great chief, but we was children. Knowed 
nuttin'. Like little child, dough great chief Believe 
tradition. T'ink dis 'arth fiat — t'ink Injin could scalp all 
pale-face — t';nk tomahawk, and war-path, and rifle, bess 
t'ings in whole world. In dat day, my heart was stone. 
Afraid of Great Spirit, but did n't love Him. In dat time 
I fink General could talk wid bee. Yes; was very fool- 
ish den. Now, all dem cloud blow away, and I see my 
Fadder dat is in Heaven. His face shine on m^, day 
and night, and I never get tired of looking at it. I see 
Him smile, I see Him lookin' at poor ole Injin, as if he 
want him to come nearer; sometime I see Him frown, 
and dat scare me. Den I pi'ay, and his frown go away. 

"Stranger, love God. B'lieve his Blessed Son, who 
pray for dem dat kill Him. Injin don't do dat. Injin not 
strong enough to do so good t'ing. It want de Holy Spirit 
to strengthen de heart, afore man can do so great t ing. 
When he got de force of de Hply Spirit, de heart of stone 
is changed to de heart of woman, and we all be ready to 
bless our enemy and die. I have spoken. Let dem dat 
read your book understand.' 



THE END. 
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